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The  third  and  latest  volume  of 
the  booklet  "Done  In  a  E*ay,’*  a 
collection  of  writings  frcm  the 
columns  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  is  now  available  to  mter- 
ested  newspaper  editors. 

Printed  in  the  form  of  a  pocket* 
size  magazine,  this  little  anthol* 
ogy  explores  in  cross>sect4on  the 
quality  of  the  writing  that  bourses 
the  ink  of  the  Chicagoi  Daily 
News. 

Its  stories,  columns  and  editorial 
comment,  produced  under  the 
pressure  of  newspaper  deadlines, 
constitute  UTiting,  we  believe, 
that  is  unsurpassed  in  authority 
and  interest  .  .  .  tangible  evidence 
of  a  literary  tradition  uqbroken 
by  time  ...  a  distinguished  con* 
tribution  to  the  history  of  bur  era 
...  all  of  it  done  in  a  dliy. 

To  obtain  your  free  coi:fy  send 
your  request  to  the  Personal 
Service  Bureau  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  400  West  Madison 
Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


NEW  YOm 


Zoological  Park,  covering  254  unspoiled  acres,  is  the  largest, 
most  remarkable  zoo  in  the  world.  Each  year,  three 
million  visitors  view  its  2,500  specimens.  Unusual  feature 
is  a  replica  of  the  African  veldt  where  wild  animals 
roam  at  will,  separated  from  spectators  by  a  deep  moat. 
To  see  in  the  wild,  all  the  specimens  on  display,  would 
take  10  years  of  travel  and  cost  a  quarter  million  dollars. 


yo«k  ' 


From  U.P.  the  world  got  the  first  on- 
the-scene  stories  of  the  ominous  fighting 
in  Manchuria  between  Chinese  Nation¬ 
alist  and  Communist  troops. 


Correspondent  Richard  W.  Johnston 
saw  the  trouble  coming,  found  a  way  to 
see  it  happen.  He  went  with  the  U.  S. 
7th  Heet — the  only  American  news  man 
to  do  so — on  its  mission  to  take  Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s  forces  to  parts  of  Manchuria 
the  Japs  had  held,  and  to  take  out  Jap 
troops  still  there. 


Since  then  Johnston  has  flashed  back 
exclusive  eye-witness  reports  on  the 
landing  of  token  units  of  U.  S.  Marines 
at  Manchurian  ports,  the  setting  ashore 
of  American-armed  Chinese  units,  the 
civil  warfare  along  the  Manchurian 
border.  Johnston  furthermore  was  the 
only  correspondent  to  interview  the 
commander  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
army,  to  reveal  the  make-up  of  U.  S. 
forces  engaged  in  the  operation,  the 
presence  of  Communist  divisions  along 
the  Great  Wall. 


Back  of  getting  news  like  this,  of  doing 
a  service  like  this  to  the  American  press, 
is  enterprise — thinking  ahead  and  go¬ 
ing  ahead.  That’s  one  basic  reason  why 
U.P.  means  “the  world's  best  coverage 
of  the  world's  biggest  news.” 


UNITED  PBESS 
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Will  His  World  Be  Worth  Living  In? 


Sometimes  it’s  frightening  to  contemplate  what  sort  of  a 
world  this  boy  and  all  the  others  his  age  could  inherit  in 
another  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  We’d  like  to  think  he  could 
go  to  college  and  start  his  career  and  get  married  in  a 
peaceful,  orderly  world.  But  right  now  atomic  bombs  and 
V-2  rockets  hang  over  the  future  in  pretty  grim  fashion. 
Nobody  seems  to  be  sure  there  can  be  peace.  When  we 
get  real  gloomy  nowadays,  we  even  talk  about  the  anni¬ 
hilation  of  the  human  race. 

It  ought  to  be  apparent  that  it  would  be  suicidal  and  stupid 
if  we  don’t  keep  our  American  way  of  life.  Never  in  history 
has  the  individual  enjoyed  such  a  high  standard  of  living, 
such  a  political  freedom,  such  limitless  opportunities.  We 
owe  this  obligation  not  only  to  the  next  generation  but  to 
ourselves.  This  is  a  trust  the  American  newspaper  is  com¬ 
mitted  to.  More  than  any  other  force,  we  look  to  our  free 


press  to  guide  tis  and  inspire  tu  so  that  we  can  steer  our- 
oeives  through  the  dubious  future  without  losing  our 
heritage. 

No  newspaper  in  America  has  more  unswervingly  lived  up 
to  this  highest  ideal  than  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  la 
its  city  it  has  won  the  deepest  respect  and  confidence 
of  its  readers  for  its  able  fulfillment  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  function  in  oiu:  system.  It  is  this  confidence, 
this  tremendous  respect  which  today  have  made  it 
one  of  America’s  great  evening  newspapers  with 
the  largest  circulation  in  its  history. 

Memphis  Press-Seimitar 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 


The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  has  a 
remarkably  fine  record  of  community 
achievamenta  and  eharacter-buUding 
activitiaa. 


Memphis  is  a  better  dty,  it  is  more 
prosperous,  it  offd*s  greater  employ¬ 
ment  because  of  many  Press-Sdmltar 
accomplishments. 


Press-Scimitar  is  one  of  America’s  fin¬ 
est  everting  newspapers  because  no 
paper  anywhere  has  a  deeper  sense  of 
its  civic  obligations. 
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Tlie  Sign  of  the  Grapes 


at  Philadelphia ...  in  1790,  the  cosmopolis,  capital  of 
the  country,  and  largest  city  of  the  land . . .  drew 
Federalists  with  gold  headed  canes,  snuff  boxes,  and 
powdered  periwigs  to  see  the  wondrous  Wax  Works . . . 
"the  famous  figur’d  as  in  life,  classic  models, 
mythological  personages  . . .  Wm.  Penn,  Columbus  and 
Cortez  . . .  the  Medusa  and  the  Medici,  Savage  and 
Victim,  Bluebeard,  Babes  in  the  Wood,  King  Cophetua 
and  the  Beggar  Maid,  a  Mermaiden . . .  and  great 
stocks  of  pictures,  marble  busts,  and  bass  rilievos 
gather’d  at  great  expense,  from  every  clime 
and  country . . .’’ 


Anciently  the  Grapes  symbolized  entertainment, 
and  might  be  taken  as  the  newspaper's  mark.  For  the 
modern  press  searches  the  world  for  stories  which 
intrigue  the  interest,  gathers  the  unusual  and  the 
unique,  throws  new  light  on  the  commonplace . . . 
offers  news  events  and  comics,  sports  and 
society,  pictures  the  droll  and  dramatic,  the  gay  and 
gauche  as  well  as  the  grave . . .  covers  foibles,  fads, 
and  the  famous,  the  miithful  and  melancholic, 
side-lights  the  passing  show  . . .  each  day  presents 
afresh  the  panoramic  pageant. 


Today  in  Philadelphia,  the  Inquirer  exhibits 
current  events  to  575,000  families  with  currency,  taste, 
and  prestige . . .  gives  a  growing  gate  to  national, 
advertisers  and  local  merchants  as  its  linage 
record  amply  attests. 


Bowen’s  Museum 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Gr<^s 
on  Third  Street,  according  to 
the  Penn^vanki  Gazette,  July  23, 1790. 


Why  the  Steel  Industry 
Cannot  Pay  Increased  Wages  Now 

Steel  Prices  were  frozen  by  OPA  at  Pre-War  levels— 

Costs  have  soared— Many  steel  products  now  sell  at  a  loss— 

Answer  to  present  wage  demands  depends 
on  steel  price  policy  of  OPA. 


Today,  because  of  govemment-con- 
trolled  prices  and  high  costs,  many 
steel  producrts  are  being  sold  at'  a  loss.  That 
is  why  the  steel  industry  c:annot  now  pay 
higher  wages. 

A  demand  for  a  general  wage  increase  of 
$2  a  day  has  been  made  by  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America-dO.  In  presenting  this 
demand,  Philip  Murray  served  notice  that 
this  demand  was  not  subject  to  ''dickering 
or  compromise.”  To  enforce  this  demand, 
strike  votes  are  being  taken  this  month  in 
the  steel  industry.  Any  general  stoppage  of 
steel  production  would  be  a  calamitous  blow 
to  reconversion. 

lecreosed  wages  cannot  be  paid  out  of 
♦liiw  oir.~  Proceeds  from  sales  of  steel 
provide  the  only  fund  out  of  which  .wages 
can  be  paid.  Today  the  ceiling  prices  im¬ 
posed  by  OPA  do  not  provide  a  sufficient 
return  to  pay  current  costs  of  steel  opera¬ 
tions,  let  alone  any  increase  in  wages. 

Present  OPA  ceilleq  prices  for  steel 
products  are  generally  less  t^on  steel 
prices  in  1937.  However,  labor  and  other 
costs  in  the  steel  industry  have  gone  up 
tremendously.  These  ever-mounting  costs 
have  squeezed  out  virtually  all  of  the  profit 
originally  contained  in  pre-war  steri  prices. 

Accordingly,  today  steel  producers  are 
entitled  to  substantial  increases  in  these 
ceiling  prices.  m'inths  ago  they  asked 

OPA  for  such  price  relief.  OPA  has  not 
acted. 


Collective  bqpiplelnq  conferences  be¬ 
tween  steel  prodeeirs  and  the  Union  hove 
already  been  het<.  Nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished  toward  negotiating  any  wage  in¬ 
crease  until  OPA  performs  its  statutory 
duty.  Under  act  of  Congress,  steel  produc¬ 
ers  are  entitled  to  ceiling  prices  which  yield 
on  each  product  a  profit  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  base  period,  established  by  OPA  as 
1936-1939. 

Wages  in  the  steel  industry  do  not  need 
to  be  further  advanced  to  keep  pace  with 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living  since  Jan¬ 
uary  1941.  Increases  in  average  straight 
time  hourly  earnings  in  the  steel  industry 
(without  overtime)  between  January,  1941, 
and  August,  1945,  rose  34  percent,  or  more 
than  the  advance  during  this  same  period  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  index  of  the 
cost  of  living. 

Today  steel  workers  rank  among  the 
highest  paid  wage  oarnors  in  Amorican 
industry.  In  August,  1945  average  straight  * 
time  pay  for  steel  workers  was  $1.15  an  hour, 
without  counting  overtime  pay.  The  end  of 
the  war  has  not  eliminated  all  overtime  in 
the  steel  industry,  and  a  considerable  period 
of  time  may  elapse  before  the  industry  fully 
returns  to  a  normal  40-hour  work  week. 

Until  OPA  authorixes  fair  pricos,  nothing 
can  bo  sottlod  through  colloctivo  borgoin- 
ing. 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

350  Fifth  Avonuo,  New  York  1,  N-  Y. 

OUR  COMPANY  MEMBERS  EMPLOY  95  PERC^IT  OF  THE  WORKERS  IN  THE  STEIL  INDUSTRY. 
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International  Circulation  Company 

OFriRS  TO  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS^~^ 
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answer  to 


C/RCUlATiOJit  PROBLEMS 


THE  NEW  I.C.C. 

Publishers  Service  Division 


A  complete,  economical  circulation  service,  including  both  NEWSSTAND  and  SUBSCRIPTION,  is  now  ovoiU 
able  to  magazine  publishers  for  the  first  time  and  aniy  through  I.C.C.  Experienced  management!  Skilled 
organization!  Nationwide  facilities!  Dominant  prestige!  AH  these  are  shared  by  the  clients  of  International 
Circulation  Company's  new  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  DIVISION  thraugh  our  two  great  operating  Divisions. 


NEWSSTAND  SALES  DIVISION 

The  N.  Y.  Off  ice— Experienced  sales-management 
since  1913,  organized  to  handle  every  phase  of 
newsstand  circulation:  order  regulating,  special 
promotion,  accounting,  credit. 

The  Field  — 13  District  Sales  Managers  in  key 
cities  and  their  Traveling  Representatives  maintain 
personal  contact  with  I.C.C.  wholesalers. 

Independent  Wholesalers— The  more  than 
750  wholesalers  who  comprise  Independent  Distri¬ 
bution  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  are  responsive  to 
the  dominant  I.C.C.  franchise,  and  provide  aggres¬ 
sive,  economical  local  management  for  maximum 
newsstand  sales  and  minimum  returns. 

Routemen,  Promotion  Men— Approximately 
2,800  wholesalers'  representatives  camplete  the 
chain  from  magazine  publisher  to  90,000  retail 
outlets.  In  most  cases  they  have  personal  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  dealers. 


SUISCRIPTION  SALES  DIVISIONS 


Periodical  Publishers  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 
Catalog  Division 
Direct  Mail 

Branch  Office  Organization 
Budget  Reading  Service 
International  Readers'  League 
Telephone  Sales  Division 
Fulfillment  Department 

Management— Advice  and  counsel  by  the  execu¬ 
tives  who  direct  the  subscription  programs  of  Heorst 
Mogozines  will  be  available  to  other  publishers 
through  I.C.C.'s  new  Publishers  Service  Division. 


You  are  invited  to  consider  participation  in  the  complete  circulation  facilities  of  the  Publishers  Service  Division.  Inquiries  from 
interested  principals  may  be  addressed  in  confidence  to  Mr.  Harry  J.  Strickler,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

Infernafiona/  Circulation  Co.,  Inc. 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  DIVISION  •  57th  Street  at  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

iOlTOR  A  PUBLISHIR  for  Neveaber  17.  194B 
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GILMORE,  who  joined  Moscow 

AP  bureau  in  1942,  has  been 
chief  for  the  past  year.  His  first 
newsvaper  experience  teas  as  a 
carrier  of  his  hometown  vaoer, 
the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times-JoumaL 
He  became  a  reporter  on  the 
Atlanta  Journal  after  graduation 
from  college,  moved  later  to  the 
Wn^hinaton  Daily  News,  and  In 
1935  joined  AP  in  Washington. 

Amo'nft  his  rrrmtd''st  iovmah 
istic  achievements  he  numbers 
his  discovery  that  many  Volga 
boatmen  didn’t  know  the  “Volga 
Boatman"  song.  He  taught  it  to 
some  of  them. 


Gilmore  and  Molotov  Toast 
Relaxed  Soviet  Censorship 


over  with  the  Palace  of  the  So¬ 
viets  when  he  stopped  in  front 
of  your  correspondent. 

“I  would  like  to  drink  a  toast 
with  American  Correspondent 
Gilmore,”  said  Molotov.  "If  you 
were  in  my  position  what  sort  of 
toast  would  you  propose?" 

I  told  him  I  supposed  he 
MOSCOW,  Nov.  13  (Written  es-  The  next  development  came  should  propose  a  toast  to  a  bet- 
pecially  for  Editor  &  Pub-  the  evening  of  Nov.  7  at  a  sump-  ter  understanding  between  the 

LIS  HER) — Foreign  Correspond-  tuous  celebration  in  Spedido-  press  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 

ents  in  the  So-  nifka  Palace,  when  Molotov  the  United  States. 

Viet  Union  are  played  host  to  the  diplomatic  "That  is  a  good  toast,”  he  an- 


Correspondent  Sees  Hope  Press 

Curbs  May  Soon  End  Officially 

By  Eddy  Gilmore 

Chief  of  Bureau.  Associated  Press 


asked,  and  I  told  him.  "I  think 
it  would  be  a  verv  fine  thing.” 

Smiling,  Molotov  said,  "Let 
us  drink  a  toast  then.”  and 
added.  "That’s  a  real  Russian 
toast."  when  I  chose  vodka  in¬ 
stead  of  wine. 

We  drank  to  “a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  both  our  countries,” 
and  the  Foreign  Commissar 
moved  on  after  emptving  his 
glass  and  holding  it  upside  down 
over  his  head. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  high- 
ranking  foreign  diplomat  who 
had  been  nearby  during  the 
toast,  whispered  to  me:  "I 
think  you  have  got  censorship 
lifted.” 

Actually  correspondents,  work¬ 
ing  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  that  existed  during  the 
war,  still  send  their  disoatches 
to  the  censor,  and  they  still  re¬ 
quire  his  stamp  before  being  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  government  tele¬ 
graph  office  for  transmission 
abroad. 

However,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  the  censor  now  is  Just 
breathing  on  them,  or  to  use  • 
copy  desk  phrase,  is  railroading 
them. 

When,  and  if,  the  lifting  of 
censorship  is  to  become  official 
remains  to  be  seen.  In  my  view, 
one  should  not  jump  to  conclu¬ 
sions,  but  should  ride  out  this 
period  with  as  much  objectivity 
as  possible. 

Self-Censorship 

It  is  likely  this  may  be  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians  to  see  what  happens 
and  how  well  it  works  out 

The  correspondents,  of  course, 
would  like  to  see  an  elimination 
of  the  process  of  submitting  copy 
for  the  censor’s  stamp,  and  while 
there  is  no  official  indication  this 
is  going  to  happen,  this  corre¬ 
spondent  has  reason  to  believe  it 
mav — and  shortly. 

There  was  a  period  before  the 
war  when  there  was  no  censor¬ 
ship  in  Russia.  Correspondents 
telephoned  anything  they  wanted 
to  their  offices  in  Berlin,  Lon¬ 
don  or  elsewhere.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Russians  look  upon 
all  foreigners  —  correspondmts 
included — as  their  guests. 

Working  as  a  guest  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


i*ress,  ana,  as 

Gilmore  j 

to  discover,  those  of  the  rest  of 
my  colleagues  —  are  moving 
tluough  the  censorship  office 
without  delays  or  deletions. 

Possed  Without  Correction 

The  censor  actually  passed  one 
story  for  me  this  morning  and 
then  called  me  up  and  went  to 
the  trouble  to  tell  me  there  was 
an  error  in  translation,  but  that 
the  correction  was  my  business. 

Here  is  the  background  of  the 
situation: 

During  the  latter  part  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  Anglo-American  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  Foreign  Com¬ 
missar  V.  M.  Molotov,  asking 
that  censorship  be  lift^.  The 
correspondents  listed  a  number 
of  reasons,  and  to  be  perfectly 
fair  they  expressed  some  slight 
emotional  feelings  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  listing  reasons  why  they 
believed  it  should  go. 

On  Oct.  30  Jacob  Lomakin, 
Chief  of  the  Press  Department, 
summoned  the  officers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  informed  them 
that  Molotov  had  rejected  the 
request  on  the  grounds  the  pro¬ 
test  contained  “no  substance.” 

Veteran  readers  of  Soviet  pro¬ 
cedures  noted  that  the  Foreign 
Commissar  did  not  reject  the  re¬ 
quest  for  lifting  censorship,  but 
rejected  the  letter.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  one  should  understand 
that  the  Soviets  are  a  very  for- 
mai  people  and  acceptance  of 
the  letter  might  have  implied 
an  acceptance  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents'  complaints  as  legitimate 
reasons. 

Definitely,  the  Soviets  do  not 
agree  with  the  reasons  listed. 

■  OITOR.ft  P.ViRLISHBR  f< 


Hank  Borrow  (AP)  sketches  Gihnore-Molotov  toost. 

corps  and  foreign  correspond-  swered.  "But  what  is  your  main 
ents.  issue  as  a  correspondent  now?” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eve-  I  repiied  that  my  main  issue 
ning.  the  Foreign  Commissar,  was  trying  to  write  an  interpre- 
foUowing  his  custom  on  such  tation  of  his  speech  at  the  Krem- 
occasions,  began  making  the  lin  the  night  before,  on  the  28th 
rounds  of  the  palace,  drinking  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Oc- 
toasts  with  the  foreign  emis-  tober  Revolution,  and  told  him 
saries.  I  thought  the  speech  was  “the 

We  were  standing  in  a  group  most  important  in  months.” 
of  gold  braid  and  starched  shirt  Molotov  said,  "Now  come  on — 
fronts  abla2e  with  medals  and  you  are  not  a  politician  and  I 
ribbons,  when  we  noticed  that  will  not  be  one.  You  know  you 
Molotov,  with  a  couple  of  wine  correspondents  do  not  like  So- 
bearers  and  Deputy  Foreign  viet  censorship.  You  want  to 
Commissar  Andrei  J.  Vishinsky,  wipe  it  out.” 
was  moving  our  way.  "Well,  sir,”  I  replied,  "you 

Gilmore  Next  'Ambassador'  read  our  letter  and  our  tele- 
"What  ambassador  is  next?”  gram, 
whispered  the  Swedish  military  "What  would  you  say  if  I  told 
attache.  Major  Karol  Benidict.  you  I  would  agree  to  reciproc- 
You  could  have  knocked  me  ity?”  the  Foreign  Commissar 
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U.  S.  Must  Find  Way  to  Tell 
Its  Story  to  World — McGill 


He  Urges  Aggressive  News  Services, 

Library  Assistance,  Embassy  Aids 

By  Ralph  E.  McGill 
Editor.  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 


(Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  McGill  into  their  ears,  not  merely  what 
hoi  been  serving  as  a  special  they  wish  them  to  think  about 
consultant  to  the  State  Depart-  the  policies  of  the  distributors 
fflcnt  on  development  of  an  in-  of  the  news,  but  also  what  they 
formation  program.)  want  them  to  think  about  us. 

This  situation  was  too  sadly 
IN  TIME  OF  WAR,  the  United  true  before  the  first  World  War 
States  of  America  is  a  giant  and  it  was  even  more  sadly  true 
with  a  thundering  voice,  heard  in  the  period  between  the  two 
'round  the  world.  great  wars. 

In  the  piping  times  of  peace.  Everyone  had  something  to 
the  same  giant  can  speak  only  say,  except  the  great  giant 
in  a  whisper,  if  at  all,  and  every  among  nations.  They  “ex¬ 
voice  is  heard  ’round  the  world  plaint’’  their  own  courses,  they 
save  his.  publicized  their  own  acts,  they 

This  proposes  a  problem.  gave  their  own  interpretations 

It  is  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  to  events;  and  all  the  while  they 
cannot  be  avoided  by  news-  told  these  peoples  what  they 
papers  or  press  associations.  It  thought  about  our  policies,  our 
must  be  examined  thoroughly  in  acts,  and  what  they  thought 
the  light  of  duty  to  one’s  coun-  our  relationship  was  to  events, 
try  and  a  way  found  to  make  This  was  not  generally  true,  of 
articulate  the  giant  that  is  our  course. 

j  •♦u  Untainted  News  Reports 

The  way  must  be  found  with-  „  ,  ^ 

in  the  competitive  system  of  our  great  areas 

country,  but  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  world  which  were,  inso- 

30  important  a  problem  that  if  as  American  nev^  was  con- 
ever  it  cannot  always  be  done  cerned,  * 

competitively,  it  must  on  those  Middle  E^t, 

rare  occasions,  call  for  coopera-  Turkey,  the  Balkan,  ev^  Aus- 
tlve  effort  during  the  emer-  ®nd  much  of  Scandinavia 

gency  were  without  a  real  supply  of 

The  OWI  is  going  with  other  American  news.  Spain.  Portu- 
wartime  agencies.  It  is  being  8®^>  ®^<^  other  areas  could  be 
liquidated  rapidly.  It  has  left  added  to  the  list.  Some  got 

some  bitter  feelings  here  and  none  at  all  from  America, 

there,  but  as  time  gives  us  per-  Others  gm  almost  none, 
spective  we  can  see  that  honesty  Since  the  end  of  the  Second 
compels  us  to  admit  that  the  World  War  American  press  as- 
over-all  job  done  was  valuable  sociations  have  shown  a  very 
and  constructive.  encouragingly  aggressive  policy. 

USIS  Hn.  «  They  are  going  after  world  cov- 

USIS  Has  a  Job  to  Do  g^age  as  they  never  have  be- 

In  its  place  is  the  United  fore.  Already  the  progress 
States  Information  Service.  made  is  almost  unbelievable. 

It  has  no  wish,  desire  or  intent  The  reason — American  news 
to  compete  with  any  agency  of  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
news.  Nor  does  it  wish  to  be  news  untainted  by  government 
a  news  or  picture  service.  But  twist  or  shadings.  That  is  a 
It  has  a  job  to  do  and  I  think  tribute  to  the  whole  profes- 
if  the  newspaper  men  and  sion.  Other  nations  would  not 
women  of  America  will  examine  want  it  If  it  came  to  them  as 
it  they  will  agree.  government  news. 

mL  gi; 

ing  to  be  articulate.  ’They  send  That,  it  seems  to  me,  places 
their  news  services,  through  a  great  responsibility  not  merely 
government  channels,  to  any  na-  on  the  press  associations  but 
tion  wanting  those  services.  on  members  subscribing  to 
Sometimes  this  is  done  direct-  them, 
ly.  In  other  instances  the  serv-  There  is  a  lot  of  missionary 
ice  is  available  at  the  embassy  work  to  be  done  beyond  the 
or  legation  office.  maintenance  of  a  good,  sound. 

But  it  is  available.  balanced  service.  One  of  the 

There  is  nothing  hidden  about  justified  complaints  in  foreign 
it.  There  is  no  attempt  to  make  countries  during  the  war  period, 
it  ‘cloak  and  dagger’  In  method,  and  even  before,  was  that  files 
It  is  a  service  they  render  sent  by  American  press  asso- 
openly.  ciations  were  too  often  heavily 

We  don’t  want  that.  Our  burdened  with  sex  murders, 
government  doesn’t  want  it  and  Hollywood  scandals,  race  riots, 
won’t  have  it.  gan^  wars  and  other  news 

But,  we  must  keep  in  mind  stones  which  gave  a  distorted 
that  every  day  any  nation  which  picture  of  America  and  made 
^hes  to  maintain  such  a  serv-  easier  the  path  of  any  nation 
ice  is  able  to  get  before  the  which  sought  to  propagandize 
P®oples  of  other  nations,  and  against  us.  The  uses  Hitler 
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made  of  such  news  should  be 
painfully  fresh  in  our  minds. 

Most  of  the  blame  has  been 
put  on  the  press  associations, 
charging  they  did  not  put  ex¬ 
perience  men  on  foreign  files; 
that  they  tried  to  put  in  sen¬ 
sational  stories  which,  on  a 
competitive  basis  would  ‘seU  ’ 
their  stories  to  foreign  papers, 
and  so  on. 

There  may  be  some  little 
truth  in  those  charges,  but  after 
investigation  I  am  convinced 
there  is  less  truth  than  we  for¬ 
merly  may  have  believed.  The 
chief  fault  rests.  I  am  convinced, 
with  foreign  editors  who  select 
from  an  otherwise  fairly  bal¬ 
anced  file  from  America,  those 
items  which  they  think  will 
most  fit  the  readers’  ideas  of 
America. 

OWI  Made  Stort 

I  think  OWI  did  a  good  job  in 
breaking  this  down.  At  least 
they  made  a  start  at  it.  I  do  not 
see  how  we,  as  newspaper  men 
on  papers  or  press  associations, 
can  avoid,  through  gentle  sua¬ 
sion  or  through  our  various  as¬ 
sociations,  trying  to  carry  on 
the  task  of  having  published  a 
balanced  file  of  American  news. 

It  often  has  been  said  we  are 
a  naive  people  and  to  a  degree 
that  is  true.  We  assume  other 
peoples  know  all  about  us.  Ac¬ 
tually  they  know  painfully 
little  and  what  they  do  know 
too  often  is  painful.  TTiis  was 
true  in  countries  like  France 
and  England,  which  were  well 
supplied  with  American  news. 
Tlhink  what  it  must  have  been, 
and  still  must  be.  in  those 
countries  which  have  had  little 
or  none — from  us. 

Must  SeU  U.  S.  News 

So,  I  think  that  in  this  i>eriod 
when  the  world  moves  slowly 
toward  official  peace,  grappling 
like  dazed  wrestlers  with  some 
of  the  enormous  problems  to  be 
resolved  before  peace  can  come, 
it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  the  world  have  news  of 
America.  Our  press  associations 
are  doing  a  job  which  will 
startle  newspaper  men  not  yet 
told  of  how  swift,  and  how  far 
flung,  has  been  the  progress 
since  V-J  Day. 

Yet,  I  think  the  duty  is  on 
them  and  us  to  see  and  agree 
that  until  they  have  sold  sound, 
American  news  in  all  the  world, 
they  will  assist  our  government 
information  service  in  getting 
it  to  the  few  places  they  cannot 
yet  reach  .  .  .  getting  it  there 
as  press  association  news — not 
government  news.  Russia,  as 
yet,  subscribes  to  no  American 
news  service.  In  time  I  believe 
she  will — but  until  then  it 
would  be  folly  not  to  keep  a 
heavy  flow  of  American  news 
going  into  Russia  and  made 
available  for  her  editors  and 
commentators. 

Once  the  emergency  is  over; 
once  formal  peace  has  been 
agreed  upon  and  signed,  there 
will  remain  one  other  informa¬ 
tion  need  which  seems  to  me 
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highly  important  although  at 
first  analysis  it  may  not  seem  so. 

On  the  recent  journey  around 
the  world  as  a  member  of  the 
ASNE  committee,  I  saw  with 
other  committee  members,  what 
it  meant  to  have  available  for 
foreign  newspapermen  com¬ 
plete  texts  of  not  merely  the 
important  Presidential  speeches, 
but  also  those  of  cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  and  important  speeches  by 
members  of  Congress.  I  would 
include  also  texts  of  important 
committee  reports.  These  would, 
more  often  than  not,  be  texts 
which  no  American  newspaper 
would  want  for  the  good  and 
simple  reason  that  we,  as  Amer¬ 
icans,  knowing  our  own  tradi¬ 
tions  and  culture,  can  interpret 
without  a  full  text.  We  know 
the  background  leading  up  to 
the  text  and  we  are  aware  of 
the  probable  acts  to  follow  said 
speeches. 

But,  never  before  did  I  real¬ 
ize  how  vitally  important  were 
complete  texts  of  American 
speeches  and  reports.  Some 
tragic  deductions  are  made  in 
foreign  countries  on  the  basis 
of  a  paragraph  or  so  of  some 
speech  or  report,  perhaps  un¬ 
important  to  us  in  America. 
’The  text  does  a  job. 

Libraries  Consulted 

In  Turkey  we  saw  school  chil¬ 
dren  coming  to  the  small  libra¬ 
ries  maintained  at  the  OWI  of¬ 
fices.  getting  material,  usually 
with  the  help  of  interpreters, 
for  use  in  essays  about  the 
phases  of  American  life.  They 
were  learning  about  our  farms, 
our  schools,  our  political  sys¬ 
tem,  our  form  of  government, 
our  factories  and  our  business 
in  general.  They  were  writing 
about  these  things  rather  than 
about  Indians,  gangsters.  Holly¬ 
wood  stars  and  so  on. 

We  saw,  too,  adults  come  to 
read  books  and  magazines — 
American  Business,  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Record,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Nation,  Harper’s,  Col¬ 
lier’s,  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
American  Magazine,  Life.  Time. 
Newsweek — and  others — a  cross- 
section  of  our  publications. 

We  saw  them  come  in  and 
read  the  books  on  American 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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Great  Power  of  Advertising 
Lies  in  Selling  Ideas — Field 


It  Must  Create  a  Buying  Mood 
To  Prevent  Deflationary  Period 

By  Marshall  Field  11 

Publisher  and  Editor.  The  Chicogo  Sun 


(Editor’s  Note;  Herewith  it  a 
partial  text  of  a  talk  given 
recently  before  the  St.  Louie 
Advertising  Club. ) 

IT  IS  NOT  often  that  a  news* 
paper  publisher  addresses  a 
^oup  of  distinguished  advertis¬ 
ing  people  with  the  firm  hope 
that  no  one  will  ask  him  if  he 
can’t  possibly  find  space  for  an 
additional  small  campaign  of 
quarter  or  half-page  insertions. 

Of  course,  when  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  newsprint  are  lift¬ 
ed,  I  hope  that  I  may  again 
appear  before  you,  complete 
with  easel  presentation,  in  a 
more  appropriate  role  as  space 
.salesman  for  a  certain  Chicago 
newspaper. 

“Advertising  in  an  Expanding 
Economy’’  is  a  broad  subject — 
and  a  vital  one.  It  can,  how* 
ever,  be  boiled  down  to  two 
very  simple  premises. 

First:  We  must  continue  to 
have  an  expanding  economy  in 
this  country  if  we  are  to  avoid 
a  defiationary  period  that  will 
make  the  depression  of  the 
'Thirties  seem  mild  by  com* 
parison. 

Second :  Advertising  —  local, 
regional  and  national— can  and 
must  play  an  increasingly  re* 
sponsible  part  in  bringing  about 
this  crucially  necessary  expan¬ 
sion. 

An  Economic  Challenge 
This  is  an  economic  challenge 
in  the  sense  that  it  places  a 
tremendous  burden  on  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  women  as  key 
factors  in  the  efficient  movement 
of  mass-produced  goods  to 
masses  of  potential  buyers. 

It  is  a  social  challenge  in  that 
it  gives  advertising  people  a  full 
share  of  the  responsibility  for 
creating  ever  higher  standards 
of  living,  and  for  attaining  the 
goal  of  full  employment  which 
is  the  only  sound  basis  for  those 
standards. 

I  am  optimistic  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  can  meet  both 
challenges. 

We  can  meet  them  if  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  great  power — 
the  great  energizing  force — of 
advertising  lies  not  so  much  In 
.selling  good  products  or  good 
services  but  in  selling  ideas: 
the  fdeo  of  wanting  a  better 
radio  that  must  precede  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  better  unit;  the  idea 
of  wanting  a  better  standard  of 
living  which  must  precede  the 
rousing  of  a  nation  to  the  point 
where  it  will  work  actively  to 
create  and  maintain  one. 

The  record  of  advertising  to 
date  is  convincing  proof  of  its 
utility  in  a  mass-production, 
mass^istribution  economy. 

For  example,  in  the  15  pre¬ 


war  years  from  1926  to  1941, 
American  mass-production  and 
mass  -  distribution  —  along  with 
well-organized  research  and  ag¬ 
gressive  promotion — lowered  the 
consumer  price  of  electric  re- 
Irigerators  an  average  of  54%. 

'The  cost  of  vacuum  cleaners 
was  reduced  by  19% 
cameras,  60% 
canned  soup.  29% 
silk  stockings,  50% 
electric  irons,  51% 
women’s  shoes,  42% 
table  model  radios,  79% 

Not  Automatic  Expansion 

The  list  could  be  a  lot  longer, 
but  hardly  more  impressive. 
The  important  thing  is  that  ad¬ 
vertising,  using  all  types  of 
media  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  played  a  recognizable 
part  in  the  American  mass-pro¬ 
duction  system  which  made  such 
achievements  possible. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  in  glowing 
ternu  of  advertising's  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  American  economy — 
but  it  may  also  be  dangerous  to 
do  so  without  some  qualifica¬ 
tions.  If  we  don't  insist  on  real¬ 
ism,  we  may  be  led  to  discount 
the  size  of  the  job  ahead. 

Many  people  believe  that, 
simply  because  there  is  an  ap¬ 
parent  backlog  of  demand  for 
certain  products,  we  will  have 
an  automatically  expanding 
economy.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
that  theory.  Our  economy  has 
never  expanded  automatically, 
not  even  in  the  day  when  we 
marked  our  frontiers  in  terms 
of  geography  instead  of  science 
and  technology.  Our  expansion 
has  always  been  won  at  the  cost 
of  pioneering  and  risk-taking.  It 
has  been  based  on  hard  work 
and  tough  competition. 

Yes,  advertisers  continue  to 
have  a  big  job  on  their  hands, 
collectively  and  individually. 
Must  Create  Buying  Mood 

Collectively,  they  must  create 
a  buying  mood.  They  must  fight 
the  very  real  threat  of  deflation. 

Individually,  they  face  un¬ 
precedentedly  rugged  competi¬ 
tion  in  promoting  their  own 
particular  products. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  re¬ 
cently  reported  the  incident  of 
the  automobile  salesman  who 
was  arguing  against  a  big  ap¬ 
propriation  for  advertising.  The 
gist  of  his  argument  was  that 
people  would  be  lined  up  for 
years  to  come  to  buy  cars. 

“Yes,’’  replied  the  sales  man¬ 
ager,  “but  in  whose  line?” 

That  is  the  $64  question. 

We  are  moving,  possibly  faster 
than  we  appreciate,  into  a  new 
era  of  marketing  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  Cheaper,  speedier  handling 


of  air  cargo  will  make  a  differ¬ 
ence.  The  potentialities  of  mass 
jdistribution  through  supermar¬ 
kets  have  only  been  tapped.  New 
and  wonderful  chemicals  devel¬ 
oped  for  war-time  use  will  find 
their  way  into  hundreds  of  con- 
.sumer  products  within  the  next 
few  years.  FM,  television,  radar 
— in  fact,  the  whole  field  of 
electronics — will  stir  the  imag¬ 
ination  and  affect  the  buying 
habits  of  the  American  con¬ 
sumer,  Quick  freezing  of  fruits, 
meats  and  vegetables — an  indus¬ 
try  still  operating  under  wraps — 
threatens  to  change  food  prep¬ 
aration  habits  and  eating  habits 
in  millions  of  homes. 

All  these  new  developments 
are  a  key  to  the  kind  of  an  ex¬ 
panding  economy  we  want  and 
need  in  America.  They  are  de¬ 
velopments  that  call  for  solid 
consumer  education,  aggressive 
merchandising  and  alert  adver¬ 
tising  in  an  age  of  the  most 
intensive  competition  for  the 
consumer  dollar  that  we  have 
ever  known. 

In  helping  to  generate  this 
expanding  economy,  advertising 
itself  may  have  to  take  inven¬ 
tory  and  re-convert.  Some  of 
this  transition  is  already  ap¬ 
parent,  but  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go. 

During  the  war  some  of  the 
greatest  advertising  in  history 
was  written.  And  I  mean  local 
copy  as  well  as  national.  It  was 
honest,  believable  and  stirring. 
It  influenced  people  to  buy 
bonds,  to  become  cadet  nurses, 
to  stay  home  on  vacations  and  to 
do  a  hundred  and  one  irksome 
things  that  were  imperative  for 
victory. 

Pitiless  Appraisol  Due 

Today  a  new  kind  of  copy — 
imaginative,  hard  -  selling  and 
realistic — is  needed.  It  must  pass 
the  scrutiny  of  eleven  million 
Americans  who  have  newly- 
realistic  approaches  to  life — and 
to  deith.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  reports  indicating 
that  the  average  American  serv¬ 
iceman  missed  the  advertising 
in  his  special  periodicals  and 
even  yearned  for  commercials 
along  with  his  radio  shows.  But 
it  could  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
interpret  homesickness  and  nos¬ 
talgia  as  license  to  use  outworn 
cliches  in  our  promotional  ef¬ 
forts.  Nostalgia  and  homesick¬ 
ness  vanish  when  their  causes 
are  removed.  In  their  place  we 
may  find  pitiless  appraisal  of 
our  work — and  serious,  costly 
criticism  for  those  who  fail  to 
measure  up  to  new  standards. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  putting 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  the  advertiser  in  an  expand¬ 
ing  economy.  Perhaps  we  should 
place  more  stress  on  consumers, 
people  with  decent  jobs  which 
provide  what  some  economists 
call  discretionary  income,  the 
money  left  over  after  the  first 
necessities  of  life  have  been 
taken  care  of.  If  we  don’t  have 
more  consumers,  wi^h  more  dis- 
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cretionary  income,  we  may  as 
well  discard  all  hopes  based  on 
an  expansion  of  economic  ac¬ 
tivity. 

We  must,  in  other  words,  aim 
for  full  employment  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  must  aim  for  the  60  mil¬ 
lion  jobs  which  Henry  WallMe 
demonstrates  convincingly  can 
be  the  keystone  of  our  national 
economy.  We  must  aim  for  the 
200  billion  dollar  national  budget 
which  will  make  those  jobs  pos¬ 
sible. 

Johnson.  Wallace  Agreed 

Before  we  dismiss  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  as  a  visionary  and  a 
dreamer,  it  is  significant  to  re¬ 
call  that  a  distinguished  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  fraternity 
— Arno  H.  Johnson,  director  (rf 
media  and  research  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company— 
has  also  demonstrated  the  mar¬ 
ket  opportunities  inherent  in  an 
annual  peace-time  production  of 
goods  and  services  totaling  200 
billion  dollars.  Mr.  Johnson  not 
only  indicated  that  such  an 
economy  was  possible  but  he 
actually  beat  Mr.  Wallace  to  the 
gun.  'The  only  striking  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  studiei 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson 
believes  that  probably  not  more 
than  57  million  persons  will  be 
seeking  employment  in  a  normal 
peace-time  economy. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wallace 
agree  on  one  basic  fact  that 
should  excite  every  advertising 
man  and  woman.  That  is  the 
fact  that  at  least  three-quarters 
of  America’s  families  have  yet 
to  play  their  full  part  as  cus¬ 
tomers  of  American  industry. 

Before  the  war  one-third  of 
all  families  had  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000.  The  average — in  this 
land  which  likes  to  regard  itself 
as  a  symbol  of  abundance  and 
prosperity — was  $500.  Another 
40%  had  incomes  between  $1,000 
and  $2,000,  averaging  $1,400. 
Seventeen  per  cent  had  incomes 
between  $2,000  and  $3,000  and 
only  10%  of  America’s  families 
had  incomes  of  more  than  $3,000. 

"The  war,  of  course,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  drastic  upward 
revision  in  the  scale  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  family  income.  And  it  is 
a  bitter  and  ironic  fact  that  it 
required  the  greatest  conflict  of 
all  time  to  give  us  something 
approaching  the  kind  of  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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No  Newsprint  Is  Available 
For  Expansion — Steinman 


PNPA  Pays  Tribute  to  Service 
Rendered  to  All  Publishers 
By  Charles  W.  Duke 


LANCASTER,  Pa.,  Nov.  12 — 
Warning  that  newsprint  sup* 
pUas  lor  the  rest  ot  1945  are 
"much  less  than  was  expected 
ind  publishers  will  be  forced 
to  curtail  accordingly”  came  to 
night  from  Col.  J.  Hale  Stein* 
man.  director  of  the  Printing 
ind  Publishing  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  Demand 
for  paper  during  the  final  quar* 
ter  of  the  current  year,  he  said, 
exceeds  the  supply. 

Himself  a  newspaper  publish¬ 
er,  with  bis  brother  the  head  of 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Col* 
ooel  Steinman  said  the  outlook 
for  1946  was  not  bright,  and 
said  he  hoped  that  no  news¬ 
paper  has  planned  to  expand 
next  year  in  a  way  that  would 
require  more  newsprint,  “since 
it  will  not  be  available.”  He 

Sve  no  indication  Limitation 
der  L-240  of  WPB  would  be 
scrapped  as  of  Dec.  31,  1945,  or 
Federal  control  of  newsprint 
>  abandoned  in  1946. 

Testimosiial  to  Him 
f  The  Colonel  spoke  briefly  at 
[  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com* 
fflittee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assocla* 
tion  just  prior  to  a  testimonial 
^  dinner  tendered  him  at  the 

[  Hotel  Brunswick  by  his  col- 

I  leagues  in  PNPA  whom  he  for- 

i  merly  served  as  president;  a 

1  dinner  in  recognition  of  his 

,  ontstanding  services  to  the  Na- 

j  tion  and  to  the  newspaper  in* 

dustry  during  the  critical  short- 
I  ages  of  the  war  period. 

1  Leaders  of  the  War  Produc* 

I  tion  Board  and  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa* 

I  don  joined  in  tribute  to  Colonel 
Steinman,  remarking  upon  his 
I  patience  and  fidelity  in  execu* 
don  of  so  onerous  an  assignment 
the  last  few  years.  William 
G.  Chandler,  of  New  York, 
president  of  ANPA,  pointed  up 
(he  job  when  he  said  Steinman, 
since  he  took  over  In  August 
1944,  has  controlled  the  news* 
print  of  1,766  daily  publications. 
•Ter  10,000  weeklies  and  thou* 
nnds  of  magazines  and  other 
publications. 

“I  have  a  great  and  increasing 
r«*pect  and  admiration  for  him.” 
nid  Mr.  Chandler.  “On  behalf 
of  the  ANPA  I  want  to  thank 
Lancaster  for  the  loan  of  a  man 
who  gave  the  publishers  of  the 
largest  and  smallest  newspapers 
ihe  same  consideration.” 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
®>nag*ir  of  the  Philadelphia 
evening  Bulletin,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Colonel  Steinman  and 
Mr.  Chandler  as  a  member  of 
the  mission  which  toured  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  Scandinav¬ 
ian  countries  during  the  past 
nimmer  in  a  study  of  the  for¬ 


eign  newsprint  situation,  was 
chairman  of  PNPA’s  dinner 
committee  and  acted  as  toast¬ 
master.  His  associates  on  the 
dinner  committee  were  I.  Z. 
Buckwalter,  general  manager  of 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.;  J.  L. 
Stackhouse,  general  manager  of 
the  Easton  Express:  Cranston 
Williams,  general  manager  of 
ANPA.  and  William  N.  Hardy, 
general  manager  of  PNPA. 

“He  led  the  way  in  Washing¬ 


ton  to  self-regulation  of  the 
American  newspaper  industry 
when  he  might  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government,”  said 
Mr.  Slocum  of  the  guest  of 
honor.  Mayor  Cary,  welcoming 
the  visiting  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  to  Lancaster,  said:  “I  join 
you  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
our  citizens  who  is  always  in¬ 
terested  in  civic  affairs  and 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
We  were  happy  and  proud  to 
lend  him  to  Washington.” 

A  highlight  of  the  testimonial 
festivities  was  the  presentation 
to  Colonel  Steinman  by  PNPA 
of  a  silver  tray,  engraved  as 
follows:  “James  Hale  Steinman. 
In  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
service  to  the  press  and  the  na¬ 
tion  as  director  of  the  Printing 
and  Publishing  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  from 
fellow  publishers  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  November  12, 
1945.” 

In  making  the  presentation. 
G.  Albert  Stewart,  publisher  of 
the  Clearfield  Progress  and 
president  of  PNPA,  pointed  out 
that  no  city  has  b^n  deprived 
of  its  daily  newspaper  for  a 
single  day  resulting  from  the 
just  and  equitable  distribution 


of  rationed  newsprint  under  the 
WPB  official's  direction. 

“Among  the  finer  traits  distin¬ 
guishing  humankind  from  all 
other  living  creatures  are  those 
of  personal  service  and  sacrifice 
without  thought  of  reward,”  said 
Mr.  Stewart.  “It  is  ip  the  per¬ 
formance  of  such  works  that 
man  justifies  his  existence,  and 
it  is  to  honor  one  who  has  well 
exemplified  these  traits  that  we 
meet  here  tonight.” 

Making  formal  acceptance  of 
the  gift  and  the  testimonials 
conferred  upon  him.  Colonel 
Steinman  said  he  felt  a  little 
like  the  aged  mother  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  who,  upon  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Washington  for  her  first 


White  House  visit  with  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  son,  said:  “Aw 
shucks,  if  I  had  known  you 
were  going  to  make  all  this  fuss 
I  wouldn’t  have  come.” 

When  he  went  down  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  take  the  WPB  job.  said 
Colonel  Steinman,  he  felt  a  little 
awed  at  having  to  perform  with 
a  bunch  of  “Big  City  guys”  but 
in  short  order  discovert  that 
every  single  one  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  division  was  a  small 
town  fellow  like  myself,  "and 
any  credit  for  the  work  I  have 
done  belongs  to  the  men  who 
served  with  me." 

CoUeaguM  Prcdsed 

He  singled  out  some  of  these 
associates,  praising  Carol  Han¬ 
son  “who  had  reduced  L-240  to 
the  ABC  of  common  understand¬ 
ing”;  honoring  the  late  Ed. 
Woodward,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  Bul¬ 
letin,  as  a  man  who  had  literally 
died  in  the  line  of  wartime  duty, 
and  Harry  Bittner,  formerly  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 
for  having  laid  excellent  ground¬ 
work. 

A  huge  bouquet  of  roses,  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  flower  which  I^n- 
caster  pays  every  year  as  rental 


Leh  to  right:  G.  Albort  Stowort  proaidont  of  Ponasylvania  Nows- 
poper  Publishors  Associotioii;  CoL  I.  Hedo  Stoixunon.  guoat  ol  honor, 
and  William  G.  Chandler,  proaidant  of  American  Newapaper  Pub- 
liahera  Aaaociotion.  at  teatimonial  dinner  in  Loncaater.  Pa. 
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lee  in  a  unique  ceremonial  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  early  days  of  the 
thriving  Pennsylvaitia  city,  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  Steinman. 
Honored  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  F.  Steinman,  the 
former  a  brother  and  co-publlsh- 
er  of  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 

To  the  guest  of  honor  also  was 
presented  the  original  drawing 
of  the  cover  of  the  place  cards, 
a  humorous  depiction  of  the 
"gimme”  troubles  of  a  newsprint 
distributor  under  the  rigorous 
limitations  of  the  famous  order 
L-240. 

Slocum  read  telegrams  of  con¬ 
gratulations  and  regret  at  inabil¬ 
ity  to  attend  from  Harold  Boe- 
schenstein,  director  of  the  forest 
products  bureau  of  WPB;  Robert 
Choate,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Herald;  Alfred  Treanor,  of  the 
Booth  Newspapers  and  a  former 
director  of  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  of  WPB; 
Samuel  Kauffmann,  of  the 
Washington  Star;  R.  J.  Finne¬ 
gan,  ot  the  Chicago  Times,  and 
Matt  G.  Sullivan,  of  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

Of  the  225  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers  affiliated  with  PNPA  ap¬ 
proximately  150  of  them  were 
represented  in  the  group  of  200 
dinner  guests.  From  Philadel¬ 
phia  came  J.  David  Stem,  head 
of  Stem  Newspapers;  Vicepresl- 
dent  William  L.  McLean  and 
Assistant  General  Manager  Eu¬ 
gene  L.  MacKinnon,  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  and  Lee  Ellmaker, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Setae. 

Many  Guesta  Present 

Pittsburgh  sent  Oliver  J.  Kel¬ 
ler,  president  of  the  Post-Gaz¬ 
ette.  Official  Pennsylvania  was 
represented  by  Floyd  Chalfont, 
secretary  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Waynesboro  Record- 
Herald,  and  ex-state  Senator 
W.  D.  Mansfield,  publisher  of 
the  McKeesport  Daily  Netos. 
Benjamin  J.  Foley,  publisher  ot 
the  Netoark  Evening  News, 
came  over  from  New  Jersey. 

From  the  Philadelphia  area 
came  Alfred  G.  Hill,  of  the 
Chester  Times;  A.  E.  Hickerson, 
of  the  Main  Line  Times;  William 
H.  Shelton,  of  the  Norristown 
Times-Herald,  and  David  W. 
Miller  and  Donald  P.  Miller, 
from  Allentown  Newspapers. 

Nearby  towns  were  represent¬ 
ed  by  C.  H.  Meredith,  of  the 
Hanover  Sun;  John  F.  Young, 
D.  Philip  Young  and  Edward 
Williamson,  of  the  York  Die- 
patch;  Charles  Howe,  ot  the 
Tarentum  Daily  News,  and 
Henry  Wilder,  ot  the  Lebanon 
News-Times. 

From  more  remote  points 
came  Frank  Walser,  of  Hazelton 
Newspapers;  Robert  E.  Malick, 
ot  the  Shamokin  News-Despatch; 
Corbin  W.  Wyant,  of  Simpson's 
Daily  Leader-Times,  Kittanning; 
J.  Wylie  Driscoll,  of  the  Con- 
nellsville  Courier;  Roland 
Adams,  of  the  Globe  -  Times, 
Bethlehem;  S.  W.  Calkins,  of 
Union  town  Newspapers  and 
Aliquippa  Times;  W.  A.  Helman, 
of  the  Irwin  Republicaa-Stond- 
ard,  and  Howard  Reynolds,  of 
the  Quarryville  Sun — these  were 
a  few  of  the  participants  spotted 
at  random. 

WPB  also  had  representatives 
in  Carol  Hanson:  F.  M.  Flynn, 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

OPA  Pricing  Blamed 
For  Production  Lag 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


THE  reconvenlon  picture  is 

shaping  up  as  a  mass  of  un¬ 
certainties,  complicated  with  a 
welter  of  pros  and  cons.  Much 
of  the  country’s  industry  has 
gone  a  long  way  in  preparing 
for  peacetime  production,  but 
production  itself  has  lagged  for 
a  variety  of  reasons. 

Pricing  is  one  of  the  large 
question  marks,  particularly  in 
the  vast  apparel  and  automobile 
fields. 

This  week,  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  set  up 
in  the  Old  House  Office  Building 
in  Washington  an  exhibit  called 
“OPA  Pricing  Flaws.” 

Shown  in  the  graphic  display, 
which  was  exhibited  to  the  press 
in  New  York  last  week,  are 
high-priced  but  shoddy  items, 
declared  by  the  I^fRDGA  to  ex¬ 
emplify  the  products  being  put 
out  by  “new”  manufacturers. 
For  contrast  there  are  items  of 
standard  quality  which,  it  is 
claimed,  have  all  but  disap¬ 
peared  from  retail  counters  be¬ 
cause  price  regulations  make 
their  manufacture  uneconom¬ 
ical. 

Bowles  Invited 

When  Chester  Bowles,  OPA 
administrator,  was  reported  to 
have  said  the  exhibit  showed 
only  a  few  isolated  pricing  er¬ 
rors.  Lew  Hahn,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  NRDGA,  invited  him 
to  inspect  the  exhibit. 

“The  merchandise  items  pre¬ 
sented,”  said  Hahn,  “are  typical 
of  a  large  number  of  offerings 
which  store  buyers  find  in  the 
market.  They  indicate  clearly 
how  the  refusal  to  allow  to  ex¬ 
perienced  manufacturers  mod¬ 
erate  price  increases,  have 
forced  them  out  of  production 
of  sound  merchandise  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  and  opened  the  way 
to  ‘new  manufacturers’  to  sell 
inferior  goods  at  vastly  higher 
prices.” 

In  the  automotive  field,  most 
manufacturers  have  already 
placed  their  new  models  in 
dealers’  display-  rooms  and  have 
heralded  their  arrival  with  in¬ 
tensive  advertising  campaigns. 
But  production  for  delivery  to 
buyers  has  lagged  badly.  The 
Civilian  Production  Administra¬ 
tion  reports  that  to  the  end  of 
October,  only  19.136  cars  were 
produced;  this  is  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  output  expected 
during  the  first  four  months  of 
reconversion. 

Labor  difficulties  have  ac¬ 
counted  partly  for  the  delay. 
Anottier  factor  causing  uncer¬ 
tainty  has  been  the  price  situa¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  tags  on  the 
few  cars  produced  and  sold  have 
carried  only  approximate  prices, 
and  thus  may  have  lowered  con¬ 
sumer  interest. 

The  strongest  pressure  brought 
against  OPA  in  the  past  week 
was  the  proposal  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers 


before  a  House  committee  that 
all  OPA  controls  be  ended  by 
Feb.  15.  Production  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  would  thus  be 
speeded  up,  it  was  contended, 
and  a  fully  operative  competi¬ 
tive  economy  would  take  care 
of  price  control  better  than  any¬ 
thing  the  OPA  could  do. 

The  Congressional  committee, 
however,  was  not  receptive  to 
the  proposal.  Chairman  William 
M.  Colmer,  whose  committee  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
Europe,  said:  “We’re  in  accord 
that  controls  should  be  lifted 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  when.  What  we  observed 
in  Europe  on  inflation  caused  us 
to  stop  and  think. 

Profits  Tax  Romoval 

Other  objections  to  setting  a 
definite  date  for  removal  of 
price  controls  come  from  ob¬ 
servers  who  believe  such  action 
would  cause  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  hold  back  goods  until  a 
more  favorable  price  structure  is 
established. 

Still  another  factor  seen  as  a 
deterrent  to  present  production 
is  the  pending  removal  on  Jan.  1 
of  the  excess  profits  tax  to  which 
goods  now  hitting  the  market 
is  subject* 

The  CPA  is  investigating  that 
possibility,  but  it  states  that  so 
far  there  has  been  no  clear 
evidence  that  producers  are 
withholding  consumer  goods 
from  the  market. 

John  D.  Small.  CPA  adminis¬ 
trator,  who  started  the  investi¬ 
gation  with  the  approval  of  Re¬ 
conversion  Director  John  W. 
Snyder,  has  already  looked  into 
the  textile  field  and  is  extending 
the  inquiry  to  washing  ma¬ 
chines.  refrigerators,  electrical 
appliances,  and  other  durable 
go^s. 

Meanwhile,  the  labor  problem 
continues  in  some  of  the  heavy 
industries.  In  the  automobile 
industry,  labor  wants  a  30 '’'r 
wage  increase  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  overtime  pay.  At  the 
same  time  Walter  Reuther,  vice- 
president  of  the  United  Auto¬ 
mobile  Workers,  has  said  he 
would  petition  for  an  injunction 
to  keep  OPA  from  permitting 
price  increases  for  companies 
which  the  union  believes  do  not 
need  them. 

What  effect  all  these  facts,  be¬ 
liefs,  proposals  and  coming 
events  will  have  on  advertising 
can't  be  stated  specifically,  but 
a  few  guesses  can  be  attempted: 

1.  Discarding  of  the  excess 
profits  tax  is  likely  to  cut  down 
some  advertising  budgets.  Two 
U.  S.  Treasury  researchers.  E. 
Gordon  Keith  and  E.  Cary 
Brown,  have  shown  that  on  the 
average  a  dollar  spent  on  adver¬ 
tising  in  1939,  before  the  tax. 
represented  an  outlay  of  81 
cents.  The  same  dollar,  spent 
for  advertising  in  1942  by  a 


Picture  Story 

(See  Campaigns  &  Accounts) 


company  paying  excess  profits 
taxes,  required  a  net  outlay  of 
only  19  cents. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  ex¬ 
pected,  the  former  tax  money 
becomes  venture  capital,  pro¬ 
duction  of  consumer  goods  will 
spurt  and  gains  in  product  ad¬ 
vertising  will  result. 

Price  Picture 

2.  The  effect  of  price  ceiling 
removal  remains  debatable.  Un¬ 
questionably,  the  immediate  re¬ 
sult  would  be  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  Whether  it  would  ulti¬ 
mately  cause  inflation,  with  a  re¬ 
sulting  loss  in  effective  consum¬ 
er  piurchasing  power,  is  another 
matter.  Industry  claims  full 
production  would  bring  supply- 
and-demand  price  control  into 
play.  Labor  claims  higher 
prices  would  eventually  bring 
a  breakdown  in  the  market  and 


I.ite  Is  Wonderlul 

WITH  humorous  treatment.  C. 

Schmidt  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  brewer,  is  featuring 
“wonders  of  the  day”  in  a  new 
series  of  newspaper  ads.  A  typ¬ 
ical  ad  (see  cut  above)  consists 
of  a  cartoon-type  illustration  of 
a  modem  invention  being  put  to 
use.  (such  as  a  television  set, 
amphibious  air  plane,  super¬ 
modern  kitchen,  etc.),  the  head¬ 
line  “Life  Is  Wonderful,”  and  the 
simple  phrase.  "So  is  Schmidt’s 
of  Philadelphia  ( Beer  and  Ale).” 
No  copy  block  is  included.  The 
series  is  scheduled  for  approxi¬ 
mately  115  newspapers  in  the 
East,  and  the  ads  will  measure 
600  lines,  420  lines  and  approxi¬ 
mately  200  lines.  A1  Paul  Lef- 
ton  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
office,  handles  the  account. 

fThristmas  Boost 
SCHEDULING  ads  twice  as  big 
as  last  year’s  Personna 
Blade  Co.,  New  York,  is  run¬ 
ning  a  campaign  to  boost  Per¬ 
sonna  Christmas  gift  business. 
In  the  series,  “sales  messages” 
are  given  by  both  crooner  Bing 
Crosby  and  by  Santa  Claus  him¬ 
self  (the  latter  testifying  that 


ultimately  curtailed  productloa. 

Certain  it  is  that  price  ceil¬ 
ings  have  delayed  production. 
Assignment  of  responsibility  (or 
the  delay,  however,  is  the  cause 
of  much  of  Washington’s  stormy 
weather  these  days.  Labor 
charges  an  indust^  “sitdown" 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  al¬ 
ready  adequate  profit  margins. 
Industry  claims  that  the  profit 
margin  is  too  slim,  and  in  some 
lines  even  non-existent. 

OPA  takes  the  position  that 
industry’s  accumulated  surpluses 
can  absorb  the  production  and 
sales  cost  increases  since  1{)42. 
These  increases,  OPA  says,  are 
“bulge  costs”  which  will  flatten 
thenvselves  out  as  mass  produc¬ 
tion  and  plant  efficiency  in¬ 
crease. 

An  OPA  spokesman  in  Wash¬ 
ington  told  Editor  &  Publishb 
that  retention  of  price  ceilings 
would  not  cause  advertising  to 
suffer.  “Business  and  industry 
know  how  vital  advertising  is,” 
he  declared,  “and  how  costly  it 
would  be  to  leave  the  field,  even 
if  only  briefly.” 

Indications  are  that,  with  vari¬ 
ous  interests  turning  on  more 
heat.  OPA  will  gradually  be 
weakened.  But  some  form  of 
price  control  machinery,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  retain^  and 
kept  well-oiled  so  that  it  can 
be  thrown  into  high  gear  if  in¬ 
flation  threatens. 


Vets  Get  Free  Ads 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14— 
As  a  special  service  to  honorably 
discharged  war  veterans,  the 
Binghamton  Press  is  offering 
free  “situations  wanted”  adver¬ 
tisements  in  its  classified  col¬ 
umns  to  ex-servicemen.  Each 
ad  may  run  free  of  charge  for 
up  to  six  days. 


if  he  shaved,  he’d  use  Personiu 
blades).  ’The  major  appeal  is 
that  Personna’s  are  best-sellen 
in  the  men’s  Christmas  gift  line. 
’The  campaign  is  to  run  in  197 
newspapers  across  the  country, 
in  eight  magazines  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  business  publications.  ’The 
agency  is  J.  D.  Tarcher  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Holiday  Copy 
AN  intensive  campaign  on  be¬ 
half  of  Valliant  California 
Burgundy  will  be  run  by  the 
W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.  between 
’Thanksgiving  and  New  Year’s  in 
newspaper  Sunday  supplemente 
and  in  magazines.  With  ads  in 
color,  copy  suggests  wine  for 
holiday  meals  and  also  for  holi¬ 
day  gifts.  ’The  ads  will  be  large 
size.  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Quality  Story 

NOVEMBER  insertions  in  the 
“pre-war  quality”  Hiram 
Walker,  Inc.,  campaign  have 
been  revised  to  include  two  re¬ 
cipes  for  popular  winter-timd 
gin  drinks.  The  slight  change 
was  made  in  order  to  call  pubUe 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


^ampui^nd  and  ^^ccountd 


-By  Betty  Feerel 
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CHINA,  RUSSIA  AND  OUR  OWN  PROBLEMS  AT  HOME  ARE  CARTOON  TOPICS 


Free  Press  By  Treaty 
Nearer,  Forrest  Thinks 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Nov.  14 —  on  a  sound  foundation.  This 
A  label  reading  "One  of  the  requires  the  cooperation  of 
most  interesting  trips  ever  taken  every  man  and  woman  in  Korea, 
by  newsmen"  was  attached  to  Korea  is  free.  We  all  want  to 
meager  luggage  of  Ogden  Reid,  see  Korea  free  forever.” 
editor  and  president,  and  Wilbur  Forrest  reported  there  is  no 
S.  Forrest,  assistant  editor,  IVeio  censorship  in  American  -  held 
York  Herald  Tribune,  as  the  two  Korea,  containing  about  two- 
paused  overnight  here  before  thirds  of  the  population.  Little 
heading  east  this  afternoon  in  infornuition  is  coming  from  the 
Assistant  Navy  Secretary  Struve  Russian-held  section,  he  said. 
Hansel’s  plane.  Russia  is  withdrawing  from 

Six  weeks  of  travel  in  the  Manchuria  but  not  from  Korea, 
Orient  visiting  civil  and  military  being  in  Korea  on  the  same 
leaders  of  China,  Japan,  Korea  basis  as  the  American  forces. 


and  the  Philippines  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  press  freedom  ended 
with  every  mission  fulfilled. 


Meet  Their  Sons 
Conferences  with  Generalis- 


every  engagement  kept,  said 

Forrest,  chairman  of  ASNE’s  General  MacArthur,  civic 

Cimmittee  on  World  Freedom  countries  and 

(^Information.  virtually  every  ranking  Amer- 

„  .  _  lean  general  and  admiral  in  the 

First  Newsmen  in  Korea  Par-ifi  f*  Arcko  rAciilfAyl  in  ITnv*. 


(^Information.  virtually  every  ranking  Amer- 

„  .  _  lean  general  and  admiral  in  the 

First  Newsmen  in  Korea  pacific  Area  resulted  in  For- 
Opportunities  for  establish-  rest’s  conviction  that  a  free 
(lent  of  a  free  press  through  flow  of  news  under  international 
irternational  treaties  have  been  treaty  protection  is  at  hand.  He 
'iiuch  enhanced,"  Forrest  said,  regards  this  as  an  essential  step 
adding  he  was  “very  encour-  toward  peace,  and  a  'view  of 
at;ed’’  by  results  of  the  trip.  The  Nagasaki  has  thoroughly  con- 
niixt  step  is  up  to  the  world  se-  vinced  him  of  the  devastating 
curity  organization,  he  declared,  powers  of  atomic  age  war. 

Apparently  the  first  news-  Mr.  Reid’s  son,  Whitelaw, 
paper  representatives  to  enter  piloted  the  pair  in  Navy  planes 
postwar  Korea,  they  witnessed  from  Guam  to  Tokyo  Bay  and 
the  rebirth  of  Korean  freedom  they  met  another  son.  Ogden,  an 
and  today  reported  the  estab-  11th  Airborne  Division  ofificer. 
nsliment  of  freedom’s  basic  At  Shanghai.  Mr.  Forrest  in- 
pnnciple  in  good  hands  there  quired  about  his  son,  Lt.  Edgar 
M  well  as  in  Japan,  China  and  H.  Forrest,  and  found  he  was 
the*  Philippines.  aboard  a  Navy  ship  300  yards 

In  Korea  they  heard  General  away,  so  another  happy  reunion 
John  R.  H(5dge,  military  gover-  ensued. 

nor  who  commanded  the  7th  In  Manila,  Forrest  found  pic- 
^my  in  the  Philippines,  ad-  tures  previously  published  in- 
Me&s  the  first  manifestation  of  adequately  portrayed  that  city’s 
that  country’s  Independence,  destruction  and  obtained  new 
_  views  for  his  paper.  He.  found 

“  have  no  other  work  than  much  of  the  Orient  In  turmoil 
to  speed  Korean  independence  with  Shanghai  and  Peiping  more 

it4TOR  fc  FUttlSHf  R  fer  Nwveaber  17.  194C. 


Bermuda  Sessions 
To  Open  Nov.  21 

The  Anglo  -  American  Tele¬ 
communications  Conference  is 
scheduled  to  open  Nov.  21  in 
Bermuda.  Originally  set  for 
Nov.  13,  the  meeting  was  post¬ 
poned  because  storms  held  up 
sailing  of  delegates  from  Eng¬ 
land. 

A.  Warren  Norton,  president, 
has  designated  E.  J.  Kerrigan, 
vicepresident,  to  represent  Press 
Wireless.  Inc.,  at  the  sessions  at 
which  rate  structures  and  new 
techniques  of  transmission  will 
be  primary  considerations. 

normal  than  anticipated. 

“We  gained  the  support  of 
the  present  press  leaders  in 
Japan,”  Forrest  reported.  He 
described  the  attention  given 
them  by  a  group  headed  by 
Baron  Kajuro  Shidehara  as  very 
strong  and  expressed  the  belief 
they  were  sincere,  as  the  group 
had  been  out  of  power  since  the 
Manchurian  incident. 

China  was  described  as  100% 
for  a  free  press,  with  adherence 
practices  everywhere.  There  is 
no  censorship  on  outgoing  news, 
Forrest  reported,  and  he  de¬ 
scribed  incoming  censorship  as 
quite  liberal  considering  all 
factors.  These  factors  include 
the  “danger  of  an  incident.” 
The  British  in  Indonesia  are 
merely  in  the  same  position 
Americans  may  face  in  China, 
he  said. 

As  evidence  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  objective  today  is  ad¬ 
herence  by  governments  to  a 
pledge  not  to  use  the  press  for 
propaganda  leading  to  war,  he 
said  the  bulk  of  the  Japanese 
people  had  no  realization  of  ac¬ 
tual  conditions.  ’They  knew 
Tokyo  had  been  badly  hit.  he 
said,  but  thought  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York  were  in  similar  condition. 


Media  Records 
To  Alter  Count 
OnSoIit-RunAds 

The  Media  Records  contro¬ 
versy  in  Chicago  in  which  four 
of  the  city’s  dailies  threatened 
to  resign  f’*om  the  service,  has 
been  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties. 

The  four  newsnaners — Daily 
News.  Hercld-Amwcnn,  Times 
and  Sun — which  had  announced 
their  intension  of  setting  up 
their  own  lina«*e  r-easiirement 
organization,  o^iected  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  C’'i<*nno  Tribune's 
totals  of  all  .5h-50  snlit-run  ad¬ 
vertising  and  Sunday  zone  ad¬ 
vertising  linage. 

According  to  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment.  which  starts  Jan.  1,  1946. 
Media  Pe^^rHs’  reoor*n  ■will 
show  the  soace  used  to’*  two  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  an  alternating 
snlit-run  arrans'ement  as  shared 
bv  both  ads.  the  to+al  linage 
beine  equally  divided  between 
the  two. 

Zone  advertising  will  be 
treated  as  in  the  past. 

The  new  system  was  agreed 
upon  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago  of 
renresentatiyes  ihe  newspa¬ 
pers  with  P  L.  Carty.  president, 
and  John  Halnin.  General  man¬ 
ager.  of  ii^^edia  Records. 

Representing  the  newspapers 
we’*e  George  Hartford  of  the 
Daily  News:  Chesser  Campbell'. 
Tribune;  'William  '"^cNamee, 
Herald  -  American;  Wallace 
Brooks,  Sun;  and  Leo  Abrams, 
Times. 

■. 

Graves  Goes  to  Post 

Washington  Nov.  15 — Aubrey 
Graves,  for  22  years  in  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  organization 
and  now  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  will 
join  the  Washington  Post  next 
week  as  Sunday  editor. 


WHY  NOT  STRAIGHT  AHEAD? 

Claude  Sweigert,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


REALISM  ABOUT  RUSSIA 

John  Chase,  Xeu'  Orleans  Item 


'I  HAVE  A  PLAN* 

Xewton  Pratt,  Sacramento  Bee. 


By  Charles  H.  Corson 


.  .  .  AND  SHIPS!  .  .  .  Meaning  toys  for  Christmas.  Here  again  the 
situation  is  os  much  i/  not  more  con/used  than  nylons.  Says 
one  trade  magazine  in  reporting  a  statement  from  the  Toy  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association:  “Slightly  more  than  8%  of  the  normal 
supply  of  metal  toys  will  return  to  the  shelves  soon!”  This,  they 
say.  "means  that  some  8,000,000  metal  toys  will  be  available  for 
dlsMbution.  Another  reporting  on  the  same  situation  says 
“merchants  will  have  only  $8,000,000  worth  of  metal  toys,  or  obont 
owsijtth  of  the  normal  proportion! 

So  take  it  or  leave  it!  Have  it  eight  million  toys  or  eight  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  toys  .  .  .  8%  of  normal  or  16% !  This  fact 
seems  certain:  There  will  be  only  a  very  small  showing  of  wheel 
toys,  of  electric  trains  or  mechanical  toys  .  .  .  most  of  the  metal 
ones  to  be  found  of  the  simplest  tyi)e  of  stamped  ones! 

•  •  • 

TOYS  ARE  NOT  PLAYTHINGS!  .  .  .  Reports  Hardware  World 
telling  of  the  success  of  the  Westlund  Hardware  Co.  <  Superior, 
Wis. )  who  do  a  year-round  toy  business  with  a  volume  of  over 
10%  in  sales  of  the  entire  business'  Neither  are  they  “playthings’’ 
when  considering  it  is  a  $200  million  industry.  But,  says  the  trade, 
the  total  volume  of  toys  available  this  year  won’t  differ  much 
from  1044  when  it  was  $115  million  at  wholesale.  But  the  cus* 
tomers  have  the  money  to  spend  .  .  .  children  have  been  skimped 
on  toys  for  years  .  .  .  your  accounts  will  be  able  to  sell  what  they 
have.  What  they  have  will  more  than  likely  be  another  year  of 
cardboard  .  .  .  wood  .  .  .  few  prewar  dolls  .  .  .  very  little  rubber 
.  .  .  dribbling  of  trains,  wheeled  toys! 

•  •  • 

EVERYBODY  WILL  SELL!  .  .  .  More  than  ever  this  year  you’ll 
And  toys  being  sold,  should  bs  advertised,  by  every  line  of 
business!  Like  the  above  record  for  a  hardware  store!  Look  at 
your  chain  groceries  .  .  .  drugs  .  .  .  specialty  shops!  Vaughan's 
Seed  Store  {Chicago)  has  recently  put  in  a  complete  line/ 

It’s  now  or  never  for  your  accounts  if  they  want  to  put  their 
names  up  in  Christmas  lights  as  the  “toy  center!’’  Says  Toys  and 
Novelties:  “With  all  merchants  competing  for  their  share  of  the 
Christmas  trade,  the  dealer  who  wishes  to  roll  up  a  good  volume 
of  business  must  do  something  to  make  his  store  outstanding!” 
•  •  • 

BUT  THEY  CAN  BE  .  .  .  playthings,  your  account  can  sell,  if 
common  sense  is  used  in  their  marketing  .  .  .  their  suggestions 
in  advertising  .  .  .  regardless  of  the  lack  of  better  kinds  .  .  .  lack 
of  full  stocks!  This  suggestion  from  the  Dry  Goods  Journal  .  .  . 
group  your  toy  selling  advertising  by  ages  .  .  .  pointing  out  the 
benefits  derived  .  .  .  those  to  be  sought! 

UP  TO  TWO  YEARS:  bright  colored,  lightweight,  washable 
.  .  .  balls  and  push-balls  to  encourage  tots  to  creep  and  walk  .  .  . 
rattles  and  chimes,  to  develop  hearing. 

TWO  TO  FOUR:  little  toddlers  need  pedal  ones,  those  requiring 
exercise  .  .  .  building  blocks,  peg  boards  and  pounding  toys  to 
teach  manual  dexterity;  for  little  girls,  make  believe  ones  like 
dolls,  housekeeping  equipment 

FOUR  TO  SIX:  simple  construction  ones,  puzzles,  developing 
manipulative  skill  For  boys,  creative  kinds  like  modeling,  draw¬ 
ing,  weaving  sets;  for  girls,  doll  families  and  accessories  that  imi¬ 
tate  adult  housekeeping  work.  This  age  becomes  interested  in 

gomes. 

SIX  TO  EIGHT:  Boys  want  trains,  construction  sets;  girls  want 
dolls,  miniature  housrteeping  sets,  handicraft  sets.  For  both, 
games  to  encourage  group  piay  .  .  .  both  now  interested  in  books! 

EIGHT  TO  TEN:  The  hobby  age!  Boys  need  more  complicated 
construction  sets,  science  and  chendstry  sets,  carpenter  tools, 
printing  presses!  Girls  want  handicraft  sets  requiring  more  skill 
.  .  .  both  like  to  dress  up  in  some  Peind  of  costume  .  .  .  time  for 
outdoor  games  to  develop  muscle  .  .  .  wheel  toys! 

TEN  AND  OVER:  Both  more  interested  in  hobbies  .  .  .  more 
complicated  games  .  .  .  books  and  puzzles,  model  airplanes,  toys 
that  help  to  supplement  school  work! 
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Smiles  Bring  Business 

Ciadanati.  Nov.  14 — Laura  Mas  Wright  manager  oi  the 
Arthur  Murray  donee  studio  here,  reports  a  lorge  increase  ia 
patroaoge  since  she  began  using  cartoon  ads  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Arthur  Murray  started  the  idea  at  his  New  York 
headquarters  and  a  iew  studios,  including  that  in  the  Nether- 
land  Plaza.  Cineixmatt  followed  up.  Watching  the  Munoy 
success,  a  Cinciimati  bank  and  a  shoe  store  hove  also  gone 
in  for  the  unusuol  style  oi  copy. 


SUGGEST!  .  .  .  SUGGEST!  .  .  .  SUGGEST!  .  .  .  Here  are  a  few 
ideas  of  what  others  have  doite  .  .  .  your  accounts  can  do  .  , , 
culled  from  Toys  and  Novelties,  other  trade  magazines  and 
sources: 

TREES  .  .  .  Barker  Brothers  (Los  Angeles!  for  many  yean 
have  selected  a  giant  tree,  set  up  in  store,  decorated,  lighted  . . . 
a  page  advertisement  to  tell  that  “Our  Tree  Is  Up!  Again  Barkcr’i 
keeps  the  Christmas  tradition!’’  This  store  yearly  plays  games  to 
the  limit!  Advertising  features  games  by  age  groups  as  suggested 
above  .  .  .  one  to  three,  pounding  board  .  .  .  two  to  six,  letter 
blocks  .  .  .  seven  to  ten,  count  and  spell,  etc.  Also  a  complete 
kit  of  a  dozen  games  for  adults  at  $15.  Taylor’s  (Cleveland)  run 
large  cut  of  a  family  grouped  around  a  game  board  headed  .  .  . 
"Home  Pleasures  Are  Not  Rationed! 

NIGHT  SHOPPERS!  .  .  .  Hutzler’s  (Baltimore)  to  encourage, 
during  entire  month  of  December  opens  at  noon  and  closes  at 
nine  that  night,  on  Monday’s  and  Thursdays  .  .  .  offering  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  “night  hawks’’  but  also  not  forcing  hardships  on  sales 
people!  Has  a  Santa  in  a  window,  one  who  can  really  laugh! 
People  on  street  hearing  the  laugh,  join  in!  Advertising  thane 
is  "Come  Laugh  With  Our  Laughing  Santa  Claus!" 

ANIMALS!  .  .  .  Macy’s  (New  York)  played  up  gifts  for  young¬ 
sters  whose  Dads  were  in  the  service!  Such  as  a  mule  for  the 
soldier  .  .  .  goat  for  the  sailor  .  .  .  bulldog  for  the  marine!  Had 
appropriate  insignia  sewed  on  blankets  for  each.  This  could  be 
a  feature  from  the  merchant’s  regular  stock  if  source  is  not  avaU- 
able,  using  stuffed  animals  .  .  .  many  social  and  religious  grosp$ 
make  them  locally! 

SCOUTS!  .  .  .  ’The  Jones  Store  (Kansas  City,  Mo.)  featured 
gifts  for  Boy  Scouts.  .  .  .  “Give  that  Boy  Scout  of  yours  a  complete 
outfit  this  Christmas!’*  Could  be  for  Girl  Scouts  also!  Special 
group  suggestions  always  good,  such  as  “For  ’The  Teacher!’’  .  . . 
“For  The  Secretary!”  .  .  .  “For  The  Boss!”  This  last  says  a  large 
part  of  the  trade  ia  getting  stronger  and  stronger! 

OPEN  HOUSE  ...  A.  Harris  &  Co.  (Dallas)  each  year  holds  an 
‘open  house”  the  evening  of  November  27th.  Admission  by  ticket 
only  to  everyone  interested  and  secured  from  the  transfer  desk. 
No  merchandise  sold,  but  all  sales  help  on  hand  to  explain  the 
merchandise,  contact  old  customers,  make  new  friends! 

DOLLS!  ...  To  take  up  the  slack  in  limited  supply,  low  qualitj, 
the  trade  says  play  up  various  stuffed  character  dolls,  such  as 
“Mother  Goose”  .  .  .  “The  Disney  Characters”  .  .  .  “Storybook 
Dolls”  .  .  .  “Dolls  of  the  Day.”  One  concern  last  year,  Briggi 
(California)  a  confectioner,  with  a  limited  supply  of  candy  on 
hand  advertised,  ‘"This  (Hiristmas  start  a  Mother  Goose  characte 
doll  collection  for  your  little  girl!” 

ACTION!  .  .  .  Instead  of  the  conventional  Santa  sitting  around 
doing  nothing,  suggest  he  start  moving  .  .  .  such  as  going  down 
the  chimney  of  a  home  .  .  .  directing  traffic  in  the  store  to  the 
toy  department  ...  he  and  his  helpers  shown  actually  at  toork 
making  toys! 

BACK  HOME!  .  .  .  Lansburgh’s  (Washington)  advertM  s 
series  of  holiday  windows  showing  typical  Christmas  scencf  ’’'bank 
home!"  Could  be  advertised  with  gift  selections  for  those  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  .  .  .  “For  Tliose  in  the  Wes^  . . . 
“For  Those  in  the  North!”  Tie  in  with  the  early  shopping  far 
overseas  by  running  a  large  map  of  the  United  States  showing 
time  it  takes  for  gifts  to  be  delivered  in  various  sections! 

•  •  • 

IT  CAN  BE!  ...  A  good  advertising  season  for  you  •  .  .  will  be 
good  business  for  the  merchant  Regardless  of  shortages,  low 
quality,  ideas  still  elide  .  .  .  hdp  you  in  days  that  are  eomtaf 
when  that  occount  will  be  harder  to  sell! 
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Smiles  Bring  Business 


H^t 


opulent  market 


We're  thinking  now  of  the  combined 
buying  capacity  of  the  population  of 
one  of  the  biggest  cities  in  the  U.  S.  It 
is  Philadelphia,  to  be  more  specific, 
third  ranking  city  in  total  population. 

Mere  size  and  number  of  people, 
however,  give  a  very  sketchy  picture  of 
this  market.  It  has  some  individual  char* 
acteristics  that  are  important  in  sizing 
up  market  possibilities.  For  instance, 
homes  — for  where  people  occupy  in¬ 
dividual  dwellings,  they  take  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  .those  homes  and  hove 
a  lot  of  wants  peculiar  to  family  life. 

and  Its  tradint  araa. 


And  Philadelphia  has  more  individual 
homes  than  any  other  large  city. 

And  another  thing— money  to  spend. 
The  people  of  Philadelphia  spent  ap¬ 
proximately  $80,000,000 ’F  on  furniture 
and  household  furnishings  in  1944.  And 
reports  on  savings  show  that  money  is 
being  laid  aside  to  satisfy  future  wants. 

Philadelphia  is  an  attractive  and 
desirable  market  in  many  ways.  Worthy 
of  especial  consideration,  for  instance, 
is  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
Philadelphians  can  be  reached  with 
product  or  service  messages.  For  nearly 


ftuy  r  #«fory  Stamps  /ram  fomr  natmp 


4  out  of  5  of  the  families  doily  read 
one  newspaper. 

The  ‘  newspaper  referred  to  is  The 
Evening  Bulletin.  It  has  a  circulation  in 
excess  of  600,000,  the  lorgest  evenirtg 
circulation  in  America.  It  goes  home  in 
this  city  of  homes.  Its  advertising  col¬ 
umns  have  been  used  as  a  family  shop¬ 
ping  guide  for  many  years. ' 


lo  Phihdelphia— 
nearly  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 
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Through  two  World  Wars, 


have  fought  for 
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LET  US  PAY  THIS  DEBT 
OF  HOHOR  AND  MEET 

THE  DEMANDS  OF  JUSTICE! 


E'DITOR^  ft  <  PUftLISHER  Nevambcr  17. 


,  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

r  VETERANS’  RIGHTS 


“Whatever  is  right  can  be  achieved  through  the  irresistible 
power  of  awakened  and  informed  public  opinion.  Our 
object,  therefore,  is  not  to  enquire  whether  a  thing  can  be 
done,  but  whether  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  if  it  ought  to 
be  done,  to  so  exert  the  forces  of  publicity  that  public 
opinion  will  compel  it  to  be  done,  ” 

li  1918  the  Hearst  Newspapers  called  In  1924  the  Hearst  Newspapers  came 

for  speedy  demobilization  plus  six  out  for  the  Insurance  Plan  of  paying 

months'  severance  pay.  a  Soldier  Bonus. 

Id  1919  the  Hearst  Newspapers  began  {q  19^5  Hearst  Newspapers  hailed 
their  support  of  the  American  Legion.  passage  of  the  Patman  Bonus  Bill 

I  I  AAA  over  President  Roosevelt’s  veto, 

in  liItjU  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

backed  the  New  York  State  Bonus  and  ■  lOJQ 

saw  it  approved  at  the  polls.  *“  ^^e  Hearst  Newspapers  sup- 

ported  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  and 

In  IQOO  ,  ITT  1.T  helped  to  explain  its  benefits  to  G.I.s. 

lU  the  Hearst  Newspapers  car¬ 
ried  on  a  nationwide  campaign  for  a  ^aj  j 

Federal  Soldier  Bonus,  a  campaign  ID  1U44  the  Hearst  Newspapers  ex- 

which  they  had  begun  by  a  petition  to  posed  delays  and  inequities  in  admin- 

Congress  three  years  previously.  istering  the  G.I.  Laws. 
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Trial  in  Rome 
A  'Shangri-La' 


By  Bosalia*  L«T*iisoa 

Rom>,  Italy,  Nov.  7  (Delayed) 
— Correspondents  and  photogra¬ 
phers  who  covered  the  trial  in 
Rome  of  German  General  Anton 
Dostler  found  the  trial  to  be  a 
newsman's  Shangri-La. 

It  was  the  first  U.  S.  War 
Crimes  trial  in  the  Mediterran- 


working  on  facilities  for  the  cor¬ 
respondents. 

Every  correspondent  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  desk  space,  and  a 
noorplan  was  provided  showing 
the^  location  of  each  correspond¬ 
ent’s  seat  Newspaper  men  were 
moved  up  to  empty  seats  at 
various  times  when  others  did 
not  show  UD. 

Photographers  were  given  a 
comer  of  the  courtroom  as  a 


Get  your  "bite" 
of  this  profit¬ 
able  non-metro¬ 
politan  market 
with  a  (chadule 
in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  Ohio 
Select  List.  One 
order.  One 
check. 


Ym  Cm  SbU  both 

Ohio's  Lvq^  Market 


DAILY  and  SUNDAY 

A  HEARST  NEUJSPAPER 

fiepteseniet/  National^/  bt 
HEARST  ”  ^ 
'^ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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can  Tneatet^  and  the  first  trial 
of  a  German  general  by  an 
American  tribunal  in  this  war. 
Realizing  that  it  was  precedent¬ 
setting,  the  Theater  Command 
permitted  correspondents  and 
photographers  every  latitude 
consistent  with  a  dignified  con¬ 
duct  of  the  case. 

General  Dostler,  commander 
of  the  Carman  75th  Corps,  was 
charged  with  and  found  guilty 
of  having  ordered  the  execution 
in  March,  1944,  in  La  Spezia, 
Italy,  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  rules  of  land  war¬ 
fare.  A  five-officer  American 
Military  Commission  heard  the 
case  in  Rome’s  ornate  Palace 
of  Justice  from  Oct.  8  to  12. 

About  55  correspondents  and 
10  photographers.  In  addition  to 
a  large  crew  of  Army  Pictorial 
Service  cameramen  attended. 

PBO'a  Praised 

Both  the  correspondents  and 
photographers  were  given  every 
leeway  possible  by  the  public 
relations  section,  Mediterranean 
Theater  of  Operations,  U.  S. 
Army.  One  Acme  photographer 
who  has  covered  other  postwar 
trials  in  Europe,  including  the 
Petaln  case,  said  at  the  end  of 
^e  trial  that  "photographers 
had  never  gotten  such  a  break." 

Public  relations  officers  con¬ 
sulted  the  Military  Commission 
and  MaJ.  Frederick  W.  Roche, 
Boston,  Judge  Advocate,  before 


Press  qksctators  at  Crinies  trial  in  Rems. 


“base"  from  which  to  operate. 
Two  stationary  sound  cameras 
and  one  portable  silent  movie 
camera,  all  operated  by  Army 
Pictorial  Service,  shot  about 
25,000  feet  of  film  during  the 
five  days  of  the  trial. 

The  courtroom  was  under 
flood  lights  at  all  times  and  pho¬ 
tographers  were  allowed  to  take 
pictures  from  every  angle 
throughout  the  trial.  The  flood 
lights,  a  bit  trying  at  times, 
were  welcomed  by  everyone  for 
at  least  one  reason  —  they 
warmed  up  an  otherwise  cold, 
cheerless  courtroom. 

Although  the  courtroom  was 
the  best  in  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
built  in  1888,  its  floor  space  was 
only  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  correspondents  and  pho¬ 
tographers.  Spectators  stood  in 
the  rear  and  in  two  galleries 
flanking  the  court. 

American,  British.  French, 
Australian,  Swedish,  Italian,  and 
Russian  services  and  publica¬ 
tions  were  represented  by  the 
correspondents.  Largest  repre¬ 
sentation  of  all  was  from  the 
Italian  papers  which  assigned 
about  25  men  to  the  case,  most 
of  whom  were  from  Rome. 

Both  AP  and  Stars  and  Stripes 
used  two-man  teams  so  that  the 
stories  could  be  filed  without 


missing  a  moment  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  U.  S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  covered  the  case 
for  its  magazine  which  has  a 
Balkan  circulation. 

At  the  request  of  the  public 
relations  section,  Italcable  pro¬ 
vided  a  representative  and  mes¬ 
senger  to  receive  correspondents' 
copy  throughout  the  trial. 

With  the  trial  conducted  in 
English,  the  correspondents  had 
no  trouble  in  following  the  testi¬ 
mony.  A  document  mentioned 
throughout  the  trial,  the  Fueh- 
rerbefehl  of  Fuehrer  Command, 
was  translated  into  English, 
mimeographed  and  distributed 
to  the  correspondents  through 
the  efforts  of  Lt.  William  T. 
Andres,  Jr.,  Dallas,  Texas,  as¬ 
sistant  Judge  Advocate. 

After  the  trial,  Maj.  Gen.  Law¬ 
rence  C.  Jaynes,  Alexandria,  Va., 
president  of  the  Commission,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
newspaper  men  and  photogra¬ 
phers  for  the  wise  use  of  the 
freedom  allowed. 

■ 

Joins  Paper  Company 

Stanley  J.  O’Connor  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  this  week  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  director 
of  research  for  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  Paper  Company. 
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Writers  Make 
READERSHIP 
And  Readers  Make 
SALES— 

Then  LOOK 
At  This  List! 


AGeorge  E.  Sokolsky 
^Walter  Winchell 
AWestbrook  Pegler 
^George  Dixson 
^Paul  Mallon 
A^George  R.  Brown 
^Benjamin  De  Casseres 
^Elsie  Robinson 
AMary  Haworth 
♦Arthur  "Bugs"  Baer 
♦E.  V.  Durling 
♦Bob  Hope 
♦Henry  Me  Lemore 
♦Caswell  Adams 
♦Bob  Considine 
♦Whitney  Martin 

NEWS  and  PHOTO 
SERVICE 

Full  Wire- 

International  News  Servkt 
Full  Leased  Wire — 
Associated  Press 
Special  A.P.  Sports  Wire 
International  News  Photo- 
Sound  Photo 
Associated  Press  Picture 
Service 

International  News  Photo 
Service 

The  Capital  District's  Greah 
est  Photographic  Staff 


The  Times -Union  is 
read  by  over  47,000 
families  each  morn¬ 
ing,  and  over  96,000 
families  each  Sunday. 
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r  ROM  a  modest  start  in  1877  the  Mengel  Company,  founded  by  Col.  C.  C.  Mengel, 
has  grown  until,  today,  it  is  doing  an  annual  business  of  over  26  million  dollars.  We  are 
the  leading  producer  of  corrugated  containers  and  the  largest  manufacturer  of  hardwood 
products  in  America.  In  the  Louisville  area,  alone,  Mengel  operates  five  plants,  including 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  woodworking  plants  in  the  country. 

Mengel’s  plans  for  the  future,  through  research,  product  improvement  and  expansion  into 
new  fields,  will  mean  continued  growth  and  increased  employment  for  its  three  main  divi> 
sions: 

The  Container  Division,  which  twenty  years  ago  pioneered  the  strong,  lightweight  con¬ 
tainer,  has  continued  its  progress.  During  the  war,  we  were  the  first  to  produce  in  quantity 
the  weatherproof  type  corrugated  box  needed  so  widely  for  overseas  shipments  to  the 
armed  forces.  With  no  reconversion  problem,  the  Container  Division  is  ready  to  turn  out 
boxes  of  various  types  for  a  list  of  customers  of  long  standing  in  the  cigarette,  soap,  food, 
and  many  oth^r  fields. 

The  Plywood  Division  looks  for  large  expansion,  due  to  the  impetus  which  plywood  has 
received  during  the  war.  This  division,  which  produces  mahogany  veneers,  plywood  and 
flush  doors,  like  the  Container  Division,  will  merely  shift  from  war  to  peacetime  users. 
The  manufacturing  of  plywood  flush  doors,  which  were  completely  out  oi  production  due 
to  war,  will  be  resumed  immediately. 

The  Furniture  Division  will  shift  quickly  from  the  production  of  wooden  boxes  for  military 
use,  parts  for  truck  bodies,  army  cots,  etc.,  to  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  furniture 
parts.  As  soon  as  conditions  permit,  this  division  will  inaugurate  a  program  which  has 
been  under  development  for  five  years,  of  selling  nationally  advertised  and  branded  furni¬ 
ture  and  department  stores.  Being  completely  integrated  from  forest  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct,  Mengel  plans  to  offer  the  consumer  the  greatest  values  in  furniture  history. 

Mengel  operates  plywood  warehouses  through  a  subsidiary  U.  S.-Mengel  Plywoods,  Inc., 
which  also  has  headquarters  in  Louisville;  and  we  also  operate  the  Flexwood  and  Flexglass 
Division,  which  we  will  continue  to  expand  in  the  postwar  period. 

ALVIN  A.  VOIT,  PreruUnt 


*  The  Cochran  Foil  Co.  aAmi 

Aluminum  foil  played 


_  ,  ,  an  important  part  in  World  War  II.  In  addition  to  being 

necessary  for  war-time  packing  it  was  used  successfully  for  anti-radar  purposes.  Thus 
at  the  start  of  the  war  it  was  only  necessary  for  us  to  step  up  production  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  Government  contracts.  We  are  proud  to  say  we  were  able  to  do  this.  We 
are  equally  proud  that  we  were  able  to  further  expand  our  facilities  so  as  to  produce  37-mm. 
shot,  armor-piercing  fuses  and  aerial  bomb  fuses. 

The  end  of  the  war  brought  very  few  reconversion  problems.  Some  of  the  Government- 
owned  machinery  will  have  to  be  reconditioned  and  shipped.  This,  however,  will  require 
only  approximately  sixty  days.  In  the  meantime  our  production  of  aluminum  foil  is 
going  right  ahead  on  the  same  expanded  basis.  The  demand  for  aluminum  foil  is  greater 
now  than  ever  before.  Our  present  plans  call  for  three  and  one-half  times  the  number  of 
employees  we  had  in  pre-war  days  and  this  will  be  increased  when  our  export  business 
starts,  which  we  hope  will  be  in  the  very  near  future. 

ARCHIE  P.  COCHRAN,  President 

No  5  in  a  strict  of  mtttascs  about  plant  for  Louisville 
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Boston  U.  Gets 
King  Collection 
Of  Clippings 

Boston,  Nov.  12 — The  Boston 
University  School  of  JournalLsm 
has  acquired  the  first  clipping 
bureau  in  any 
Journalism 
school  in  the 
city,  that  com¬ 
piled  by  the  late 
Padrsic  Douglas 
“Pat"  King,  one 
of  the  most 
widely  -  trav¬ 
eled  newspaper 
men  in  B^ton, 
who  died  last 
April. 

King,  who 

MocKensio  died  Intestate, 
had  been  sched¬ 
uled  to  join  the  faculty  of  the 
Journalism  school,  and  had  ex¬ 
pressed  the  intention  to  friends 
of  making  a  gift  to  the  school 
of  his  collection  of  newspaper 
clippings,  considered  the  most 
valuable  owned  by  an  individual 
in  the  country. 

During  his  newspaper  career, 
which  covered  nearly  half  a 
century.  King  had  worked  on 
nearly  every  newspaper  in  Bos¬ 
ton  as  well  as  on  papers  in 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco  and  Hong  Kong.  At 
his  death  he  was  news  editor  of 
the  Boston  Globe. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
Acting  Director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  A.  Lawrence  Mac- 
Kenzie  of  the  Boston  Post,  who 
has  expanded  the  school  to  in¬ 
clude  a  course  on  editorial  man¬ 
agement,  drama  criticism,  news¬ 
paper  law,  newspaper  ethics  and 
American  political  and  social 
history  as  affecting  newspapers. 
He  has  also  secu^  a  staff  of 
acting  newspaper  men  as  teach¬ 
ers,  Including  Eliot  Norton,  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  drama  critic;  Don  Wil¬ 
lard,  Boston  Globe  ace  feature 
writer;  Alexander  McElwain. 
^rmer  Post  reporter,  and  Mac- 
Kenzie  himself,  who  is  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Post. 

Circulortion  Course 

McElwain.  who  Joined  the  fac¬ 
ulty  last  week,  teaches  news 
writing  and  newspaper  law, 
which  includes  postal  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  newspapers,  the 
law  covering  advertising  matter, 
and  libel. 

The  editorial  management 
course  at  present  covers  circu¬ 
lation  and  promotion  aspects  of 
newspapers,  and  soon  other 
courses  suggested  by  the  Adams 
Plan  to  teach  circulation  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  courses  will  be  added  at 
B.  U.,  according  to  MacKenzie. 

Other  courses  include  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  feature  writing, 
newspaper  practice  (copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  makeup),  news  writing, 
news  ethics  and  MacKenzie’s  al¬ 
ready  well  known  Junior  and 
senior  courses  in  related  reading. 

Juniors  at  B.  U.  must  absorb 
a  vast  reading  list  based  on 
American  political  and  social 
history,  which  MacKenzie  be¬ 
lieves  invaluable  to  a  newspaper 
man.  This  has  been  preceded  in 
sophomore  year  by  a  “tight  sum¬ 
mary”  of  American  politics. 

The  senior  year  involves  the 


Two  Chiefs  lU 

The  moaagera  of  the  two 
eyndicatea  heuaed  in  the  Doilr 
News  Building.  New  York  City. 
George  Corlia  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  and  Arthur  W. 
Crawford  of  the  Chicogo  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate.  ore  resting  in  New  York 
Hospitol  and  Doctor's  Hospital 
respectively. 


“Oxford  Legacy  Series"  includ¬ 
ing  the  “Legacy  of  Egypt,"  “Leg¬ 
acy  of  Israel,"  “Legacy  of  Rome,” 
as  well  as  that  of  Greece  and 
Islam.  In  this  way,  MacKenzie 
believes,  each  student  will  ap¬ 
preciate  “the  cultural  aspects  of 
civilization"  regardless  of  his 
previous  background. 

Jobs  for  Students 

MacKenzie,  who  has  been  with 
the  Post  25  years,  has  taught  at 
B.  U.  for  the  last  eight  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  newspaper  duties. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  1919. 

Norton  does  not  limit  his 
course  to  newspaper  dramatic 
criticism,  but  strives  to  “make  it 
a  classical  course  in  the  larger 
sense,”  with  students  required 
to  read  and  attend  many  plays. 

The  "J-13”  course  involves  an 
actual  newspaper  job  for  B.  U. 
students,  at  which  they  must 
write  2,000  words  or  more  a 
week.  MacKenzie  finds  tem¬ 
porary  Jobs  for  the  students,  in 
connection  with  this  course, 
mostly  on  weekly  papers  in  and 
around  Boston. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  those 
who  have  gone  to  work  after 
graduating  from  MacKenzie’s 
school  in  the  last  two  years  have 
found  Jobs  with  newspapers. 
Others  have  been  placed  with 
radio  stations,  the  news  services, 
or  book  publishing  houses,  and 
one  of  last  year's  graduates  is 
the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Journal,  published  at 
Windsor,  Vt. 

Prof.  Max  R.  Grossman,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school,  is  at  present 
with  the  Biarritz,  France.  School 
of  Journalism. 

■ 

Waterbury  Republican 
Wins  Fann  Award 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  12  — 
First  prize  for  round-the-year 
coverage  of  farm  news  was 
awarded  last  week  to  the  Water¬ 
bury  Republican  in  a  statewide 
contest  conducted  by  the  New 
England  Committee  on  Farm  In¬ 
formation  and  the  First  National 
Stores.  The  Shore  Line  Times, 
Guilford,  was  awarded  first  prize 
in  the  weekly  newspaper  class. 

The  Republican  was  awarded 
a  painting,  “After  the  Blizzard,” 
by  Winfield  Scott  Clyme,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lyme  Art  Colony,  and 
the  Shore  Line  Times  was  also 
awarded  a  painting. 

Runners-up  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  contest  were  the  Hartford 
Courant  and  the  Middletown 
Press.  In  the  contest  for  week¬ 
lies,  runners-up  were  the  New¬ 
town  Bee  and  the  Winham 
Count]/  Transcript,  Danielson. 
'ITie  runners-up  all  received  steel 
engravings. 


Papers  and  Magosines 
Read  More  Than  Books 

Dcnver,  Nov.  12 — More  people 
consider  reading  their  favorite 
recreation  than  choose  any  other 
single  diversion.  The  majority 
of  the  public  also  prefer  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  to  books, 
according  to  a  survey  made  by 
the  Natmnal  Opinion  Research 
Center,  University  of  Denver, 
for  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  17  cooperating  city 
libraries  in  the  United  States. 

Reading  is  named  as  a  favorite 
spare  time  diversion  by  41%  of 
adults.  Second  in  popularity  are 
arts,  crafts,  or  fine  arts  which 
are  mentioned  by  16%. 

Of  those  interviewed,  56%  say 


they  spend  an  hour  a  day  or 
more  reading  newspapers  and 
magazines,  while  22%  say  they 
spend  that  much  time  readins 
books. 


D.  D.  Durr  Named 

Appointment  of  D.  D.  Durr  as 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Tabery  Corporation,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  manufacturer  of  decorations 
and  advertising  displays,  has 
been  announced.  Durr,  a  post 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  also  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Los  Angeles  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  and 
was  for  many  years  southern  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  'Dde- 
water  Associate  Oil  Company. 


For  the  Whole  Length 
of  the  Life  Line... 

LOCALNEWS  IS  IT! 


Palmistry,  graphology,  and  plain  observation 
proves  there  are  no  two  people  exactly  alike 
—even  twins. 

There  are  common  denominators  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest.  From  the  Stone  Age  to  today 
and  into  many  tomorrows— for  all  the  people 
all  the  time— Localnews  in  Localnews  Dailies. 


NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 
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]V^ ARKETS  are  people  who  think  alike  ...  or  live  in  the  same  place 
...  or  have  both  of  these  common  interests. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  like  the  Philadelphia  Kkc;okd,  news¬ 
paper  audiences  are  strictly  geographical  market  groupings. 

Readers  of  The  Record  differ  from  the  conventional  newspaper  pattern 
because  they  share  a  common  philosophy  ...  as  well  as  a  common 
address. 

Tliey  live  in,  or  near,  Philadelphia  .  .  .  and  they  l>elieve  in  and  support 
the  liberal  point  of  view. 

They  are  —  and  always  have  been  —  a  separate  and  distinct  market 
within  the  framework  of  America’s  3rd  Market. 

Tliis  is  a  fundamental  merchandising  fact.  And  leading  national  and 
local  advertisers  know  by  successful  experience  that  ...  in  war  or 
peace,  conversion  or  reconversion  .  .  .  ‘7/  Takes  The  Record  —  and 
One  Other  —  to  Cover  Philadelphia.'* 

PHILADELPIIIA  RECORD 

QUARTER  MILLION  DAILY  •  HALF  MILLION  SUNDAY 

Honolly  hy  Gaeraa  A.  McOaritt  Co. — Now  York.  CUeoqo.  Philadolpbia.  Dalroit.  CloTolad 
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Censors  Out 
But  News  Story 
StiUHeldUp 


Los  Ancbucs,  Nov.  13  —  Al¬ 
though  the  War  and  Navy  de¬ 
partments  have  ofiBcially  with¬ 
drawn  censorship,  an  exclusive 
story  by  Gene  Sherman,  Lot  An¬ 
geles  Times  correspondent,  wu 
held  up  one  day  by  Comm.  Rob¬ 
ert  de  Wolf,  commanding  ofBeer 
of  Adak,  Alaska,  then  wu 
turned  over  to  all  newsmen  at  a 
press  conference  by  Rear-Adsa. 
Ralph  Wood,  commandant  of  the 
17tb  Naval  District  and  cona- 
mander  of  the  North  Pacific 
Force. 

Sherman’s  suppressed  scoop 
was  the  revelation  that  15,000 
Russian  Navy  personnel  had 
been  trained  for  amphibioos 
landing  operations  against  Japan 
by  our  Navy  at  Cold  Bsj, 
Alaska.  The  story  was  carried 
by  wire  services  Nov.  9. 

Sherman  learned  of  the  Cold 
Bay  operation  Nov.  6,  sat  on  the 

. . —  _ _  _  -- 

ance  that  newspapers  are  giving  quests  from  manufacturers  and  mitted  it  to  Lt-Comm.  Walku 
servicemen  in  negotiating  the  employers  seeking  clarification  McFarland  of  the  Navy’s  Wash- 
transition  from  military  to  civil-  ot  provisions  in  the  GI  Bill  of  ington  public  information  office, 
ian  life.  Rights.  who  is  accompanying  a  group  of 

Fifteen  to  20  veterans  apply  Big  'Welcome'  Sign  newsmen  touring  the  Aleutlau 

daily  to  the  Veteran’s  Service  weicome  the  more  than  Alaska. 

Bureau  established  in  Bulletin  Comm.  McFarland  passed  it  on 

offices  the  first  of  the  year.  The  "I  retJminr^  ?® 

bureau  is  in  charge  of  C.  P.  Tay-  j  “Philadelphia*  and 

lor,  former  personnel  manager  Riinot4n  armnoed  lifting  of  ceirsorship. 

^  the  Bafdwin  Locornotlve  *  hige^Welcome  Home’’  in  t^  sto^®i?s  vTven  ?o  a/Z 
Works,  a  man  of  wide  Indus-  first  Boor  windows  of  its  build-, 

trial  experience  who  previously  aerosa  from  Citv  Hall  admlrsl* 

worked  in  the  U.S.  Department  Jrt-  press  conference. _ 


Bullotin’a  Big  Welcomo  to  Sorricomon 


®®iV«arIv 
everybody 
reads  the 
Main  idme 


R.  s.  Platt  Timin’’ 
Advertisinr  Mansrer  * 

Main  Line  Times 

"We  recently  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  our  advertisers  In  wbleb  hs 
advised  us  that  in  the  rich  Main 
Line  section  of  subinban  Philadel¬ 
phia,  nearly  everybody  reads  the 
Main  Line  Times.  And  he  wasn’t 
kidding,  for  he  arrived  at  this  con¬ 
clusion  after  contacts  and  inter¬ 
views  with  over  4,000  Main  Lins 
families. 

“If  you  want  to  get  yoinr  story 
right  into  the  homes  of  Main 
Liners,  and  stay  there,  you  can  do 
it  with  advertlsem«>nts  in  the  Main 
Line  Times.  This  paper  is  not 
thrown  away  after  the  first  day— 
it  lingers  around  for  the  best  port 
of  the  week — is  read  and  re-read. 
‘*We  publish  three  newspapers, 
the  Main  Line  Times,  the  Upper 
Darby  News  and  the  Oermantown 
Courier.  Together  they  give  you 
over  160,000  readers. 

“NOTE: — Bargain  rates  when  yon 
buy  all  three.’’ 

Philadelphia'  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Member  e(  A3.C 
■  ||  II  r  Ardmore,  Ps. 


rehabilitation.  It  tells  what  to 
do,  who  to  see  and  what  you  get 
Priced  at  10  cents  a  copy,  more 
than  5,000  were  sold  the  first 
three  days.  It  is  distributed 
through  newsstands  as  well  as 
by  mail.  More  than  50.000  copies 
already  are  in  circulation.  The 
Bulletin  gave  free  copies  to 
every  patient  in  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital.  Philadelohia 
Naval  Hospital  and  Thomas  Fng- 
land  Hospital  in  Atlantic  City. 

It’s  the  personal  interview, 
however,  that  the  maiority  of 
vets  want.  Taylor  said  leading 
requests  so  far  are  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  education  and 
loans  for  business  purposes. 
Many  wives  come  in  advance  of 


Means 

An  Excinsive 
Headline 

or  wire  for  Rotes) 
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•  NOT  A  FORCED  COMBINATION  • 
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You  Need 

ONLY  ONE 
NEWSPAPER 
IN  WICHITA 


To  Build  Demand  for  YOUR  Product 


-  THAT’S  THE  BEACON! 


Individualized 
Merchandising  That 
Gets  Dealer  Support 


for 

Your  Advertising 

BEACON  representatives  make  per¬ 
sonal  calls  on  dealers,  jobbers  and 
brokers,  to  secure  distribution  and 
sales  representation  ter  new  prod 
ucts  .  .  .  secure  dealer  support  tor 
advertising  campaigns  in  The  Bea¬ 
con  ...  tie  ins .. .  trade  mail  ings,  etc. 


THE  BEACON  reaches  more  people — has  the  largest  undupiicated  newspaper- 
reading  audience  of  any  single  Daily  or  Sunday  newspaper  published  in 
Wichita  or  Kansas — 27,394  MORE  families  daily,  ond  36,039  MORE  fomilieB 
on  Sunday — equivalent  to  a  city  of  approximately  140,000  people,  who  read 
no  other  Wichita  newspaper  THE  BEACON  IS  NOT  A  FORCED  COMBINA¬ 
TION,  yet  National  advertisers  may  buy  both  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Beocorv— 
200,000  subscribers — for  32  cents  per  tine.  (Daily,  18  cents — Sunday,  22  cents). 

First  in  Kansas! 

•  READER  INTEREST  •  CIRCULATION 


•  ADVERTISING  UNEAGE 


Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc.,  National  Representativea 
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cCaleb 


McColeb  Liked 
Being  Back  on 
'Fblice  Beat' 

^  Samuel  Bovner 

wery  once  in  while  some 
ediior  who  has  spent  many  years 
on  *the  desk  feels  the  urge  to 
take  another 
crack  at  the  old 
game  of  police 
reporting.  One 
such  editor  was 
Kenneth  Mc- 
Caleb,  who  a 
few  months  ago 
left  his  post  as 
ediior  of  the 
New  York  Mir- 
roKs  Sunday 
magazine  to  go 
to  International 
News  Service. 
What  he  saw  as 
autiful  chance  to  recapture 
of  the  thrills  of  the  old 
was  the  ‘^llce  beat"  Job 
kg  done  on  the  war  fronts. 

McCaleb  went  to  Seymour 
(Son,  general  manager  of 
last  spring  and  said  he 
|ted  to  see  and  tell  what  was 
goi^g  on  overseas,  an  oppor* 
(unity  he  had  missed  in  World 
Wj^  I. 

t  Pacific  'City  Editor' 

4  newsman  for  25  years.  Me* 
Capb’s  Jobs  have  included  those 
of  [reporter  on  a  dozen  news- 
pa^r.s  in  tie  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
ci%  editor  of  the  Camden  ( N.  J. ) 
Pom,  managing  editor  of  the 
Bafgor  (Ma.)  Commercial,  Sun* 
da|  editor  and  drama  critic  on 
th4  PNlladetphia  Record  and  10 
fs.as  Sunday  editor  of  the 
|ror.  During  the  war  he  spent 
ir.qpt  o£  his  time  on  the  war 
news  desk  at  the  Mirror. 

t^ith  'that  as  a  background,  he 
w»  anxious  to  do  the  job  he 
deKri!>«^  as  >  "precisely  like  po- 
Hci  reporting." 

■e  went  over  in  April  as 
INS  “city  editor"  for  the  Pa- 
cl&,  and  in,  the  course  of  sev- 
eim  mohihs  in  the  theater  saw 
thd  “cops"  shooting  it  out  with 
the  cornered  villains;  got  to  the 
Tojo  suicide-attempt  story  "be- 
fOip  the  coj^’’:  and  button-holed 
many  a  pouce  sergeant  in  Army 
uniform  with  the  question  of 
“wither  you  boys  have  put 
thei  arm  on  any  of  those  other 
chgracters." 

Lika  Movia  Script 

McCaleb  describes  the  Tojo 
Incident  thus: 

‘Y  went  with  the  Army  men 
and  several  other  correspond¬ 
ents  to  Tojo’s  house.  We  were 
talmn  there  in  a  Japanese  ver- 
sioii  of  our  ‘jeep’,  accompanied 
by'a  Domel  reporter  and  a  Jap 
cop. 

^The  first  thing  I  did  when  I 
got'  there  was  to  look  around  for 
a  ^one.  The  only  one  in  the 
alanity  outside  of  Tojo's  house 
was  in  a  nearby  lumber  yard. 
I  tied  it  up. 

"At  the  house  we  talked  for 
a  few  minutes  to  Tojo,  trying  to 
persuade  him  to  come  out.  After 
a  while  he  said,  all  right,  come 
in.  Just  after  we  entered  the 
house,  we  heard  the  shot.  We 
found  the  door  to  his  room 
locked,  but  it  was  broken  open 
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WaUde-Tallde  Plcm 

Watlde •  talkie  on-the-spot 
'news  broadcasts  hove  been 
projected  by  Roy  Holbeins, 
partner  in  a  Houston.  Tex., 
stotion.  in  an  application  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission.  He  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  similar  service  in  New 
Orleans.  La.,  the  applications 
stating  he  proposes  to  main¬ 
tain  full-time  reporters  on  reg- 
ulor  beats. 

very  easily  and  we  all  piled  in. 

"The  next  half-hour  was  like 
a  script  by  Ben  Hecht  and 
Charlie  MacArthur.  Photogra¬ 
phers  milled  around  taking 
angle  shots,  closeups  of  the 
wound,  etc.  Reporters  and  Army 
officers  checked  on  Tojo’s  con¬ 
dition  one  by  one  every  minute 
or  so,  and  came  away  with  the 

announcement  ‘The - 

- is  still  breathing.’ 

"’This  went  on  for  20  minutes. 
’Then  Tojo  began  to  stir.  We 
all  rush^  up,  and  while  the 
Dk>mei  man  took  notes,  he  ut¬ 
tered  his  ‘last  words’:  ‘1  take 
full  reqransibility,  etc.  .  .  .”’ 

McCaleb  also  got  to  the  scene 
of  a  record-breaking  fire — after 
it  had  been  put  out.  The  place 
was  atom-bombed  Hiroshima, 
whidi  McCaleb  described  in  his 
dispatches  as  resembling  “the 
cosmic  dust  of  a  dead  planet” 
and  the  ’‘primeval  ooze  of  the 
world’s  beginning." 

The  battle  for  Okinawa  was 
in  its  last  stages  when  McCaleb 
got  to  the  Pacific.  He  covered 
also  the  landing  of  the  first  wave 
of  American  occupation  troops 
in  Japan. 

,  He  managed  also  with  some 
British  correspondents,  to  get  to 
Tokyo  before,  the  troops  did  and 
before  newsmen  were  tempor¬ 
arily  barred  from  there. 

Just  returned  from  the  Pacific, 
McCaleb  is  pleased  that  once 
again  he  was  able  to  be  “a  re¬ 
porter  instead  of  a  journalist." 


rimwmisHrfftTi  BuloS 

On  3  Guild  Pacts 

Chicago,  Nov.  12 — In  new  di¬ 
rective  orders,  the  Dally  News¬ 
paper  Commission  ruled  on 
wages  and  working  conditions 
in  three  contract  dupute  cases 
involving  the  guild. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Star-Journal  and  Chief¬ 
tain,  the  Commission  established 
minimum  wage  rates  for  edi¬ 
torial  and  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  workers,  directing  that  a 
length-of-service  schedule  of  six 
years  be  incorporated  in  the 
contract. 

The  contract  for  the  Plainfield 
(N.  J. )  Courier-News  provides 
for  minimum  rates  for  editorial 
workers,  retroactive  to  June  25, 
1945,  with  the  added  provision 
that  all  employes  covered  by 
the  contract  who  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  at  least  six  months 
shall  receive  an  increase  of  $2 
per  week. 

’The  third  directive  deals  with 


contract  provisions  between  tht 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild  and 
Staats-Herokl  Cori^ration,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Staals-Zeitunti  and 
Herold,  German  language  daily. 
Contract  minimums  were  set 
up,  with  provision  for  a  general 
increase  of  $3.25  per  week. 

m 

Carlock  Elected 
B  &  B  Vicepresident 

M.  E.  Carlock  was  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  Benton  4 
Bowles,  Inc.,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  agency’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  Clarence  B.  Goshorn,  presi¬ 
dent,  has  announced. 

Mr.  Carlock,  who  joined  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles  in  July  of  1942,  is 
the  executive  of  the  agency’s 
Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America  account. 

Previously,  Mr.  Carlock  wu 
with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  and  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  staffs  of 
both  Encyclopedia  Britannics 
and  Fawcett  Publications. 


Butman  Opens  Office 

Washington,  Nov.  12 — Carl  H. 
Butman,  for  the  past  two  and 
one-half  years  information  spe¬ 
cialist  for  the  War  Production 
Board  covering  printing  and 
publishing,  paper,  and  radio,  has 
resigned  and  has  reopened  his 
office  as  Wiudiington  represen¬ 
tative  for  publishers,  specializ¬ 
ing  on  newspaper  and  radio 
broadcasting  problems. 


Opportunity  with  old-estab¬ 
lished  New  Yoric  publisher  for 
a  young  man  who  has  had 
mail  order  experience.  Hiis 
position  has  a  very  attractive 
future.  It  is  with  an  excellent 
company,  the  leader  in  the 
field.  State  age,  experience, 
pers<mal  background,  salary 
requirements.  Box  2882,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Sales  Producing 
Market 

People  in  the  Elizabeth  Market  area— New  Jersey's 
sixth  largest— earned  $313,622,000  and  spent 
$143,024,000  for  retail  purchases  in  1944. 

And  A  i 

Sales  Productive 
Medium 

Consistent  market  testing  by  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  definitely  established  the  sales  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal.  It  has  been 
the  Home  Newspaper  of  the  market  for  several 
generations.  Current  circulation  *—36,183  net  paid 
(ABC)  daily.  (*Six  months  ending.  Sept,  1945) 


New  Jersey** 
Sth  Largest 
Market 

Comprises  the  City  of 
Elizabeth  and  13  ad¬ 
jacent  communities. 


Q;H^fibcll)  Dfiilii  Sonritfli 

ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 


WARD-GRIFFITH  CO,— Special  Kepre»entalive$ 


IDJTOI  B  PU  BLI  *  H  IB  ««r  Novambar  17,  INS 


Necco  takes  a  sweet  bite  out  of 

the  appetizing  Hartford  market  so 
completely  covered  by  The  Gourant. 
Placing  space  through  Badger  and 
Browning,  Inc.,  NECCO  is  another 

t  »  I 

advertiser  now  tasting  the  nourishing 
results  \^ich  have  caused  The  Cou- 


rant’s  58%  increase  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  past  six  years. 


Nationally  Represented  hy 
Gilman,  Nicull  Si  Ruthman 


I  I E  I  yl?f  0  I  0 

Oouraut 


A  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTION  SINCE  1764 
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iamoHS  British  Cities 


MANCHESTER 


Manchester, 
with  Salford 
(population 
nearly  a  million) 
home  of  Britain’s 
cotton  trade, 
administrat  ive 
and  financial 
centre  of  the 
lireatest  pro* 
ducinft  area  in 
all  Britain  u 


MA 


Not  all  the  fire  of  Hitler’s  hate  could  still  the  heart  i 
hub  of  Britain’s  greatest  industrial  area,  with  over  10,11 
within  a  50-mile  radius. 

In  the  centre  of  Manchester  stands  Kemsley  House,  tht 
paper  office  in  the  Old  World.  Here  are  printed  compk 

Kemsley  Nexvspapers  Ltd.  also  om 

NEWCASTLE  •  ( 

MIDDLESBROUGH  •  i 

KEMSLE’y 

Hritain's  G  r  ei 


COMBINED  NET 
SALES  EXCEED 


8  , 


Head  Office:  K  E  M  S  L 
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liESTER 


/‘iccadilly,  Manch^xlrr.  ablaze-  in  the  Hlilz  of  I^JO. 

thester,  THE  DAILY  DISPATCH,  largest  British  daily  outside  London  ;  the 
Ipeople  Manchester  EVENING  CHRONICLE ;  the  SUNDAY  EMPIRE  NEWS 
(national  net  sale  1.850,()()0  copies  per  issue)  and  the  Northern  Editions  of 
sinews-  four  great  national  newspapers THE  DAILY  SKETCH,  the  SUNDAY 
dons  of  TIMES,  THE  SUNDAY  CHRONICLE  and  the  SUNDAY  GRAPHIC: 

*  leading  morning,  evening,  Sunday  and  weekly  newspapers  in 


-  A  S  G  O  W 
E  R  D  E  E  N 


•  S  HEFFIELD 
CARDIFF  •  YORK 


NEWSPAPERS 


I  Newspaper  Organisation 


0  0,0  0  0 


COPIES 
PER  ISSUE 


HOUSE.  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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Inion  Oil  Compony 
of  California 


(kHClltS  iHDUsf^ 


CROWNS 


WCARS 


lOS  ANCtllS  IVfNINO 


lARCIST  DAtlY  CIRCULATION 
IN  THE  ENTIRE  WEST 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 
PAUL  BLOCK  A  ASSOCIATES 


^*•1  _  were  «U11  in  control  of  the  rem-  tection  for  individual  civil 

wlOUlUlQ  A  imiS  edy,  we  would  modify  the  order  rights.  Specifically,  it  is  said,  I  Onf)  Prcint  Prrrrrao 
^  '  -  ,  ,  ,  .  as  above  indicated."  the  bill  would  do  these  things:  1/  „  , f / ^ 

tV*Tf*irOf1  m  r  IClllT  Quinn  Goldman,  advertising  (1)  afford  effective  judicial  re-  T^/I  fjjc fr^rv 

*^'**'*^^^  manager  for  the  Siegel  Co.,  told  view  of  the  Commission’s  orders  •* 

TJ n  Editor  &  Publishcr  the  fight  by  requiring  a  preponderance  of  Toronto,  Can.,  Nov.  12— V6r 

A  wA  A  AUUO  11U1X16  now  is  being  carried  higher,  evidence  to  support  Commission  six  years,  W.  M.  Gladish,  an  edi- 

PHiLADBLPHiA  Nov  12 _ One  of  support  of  leaders  in  findings;  ( 2 )  limit  the  aggregate  tor  at  the  Toronto  Bureau  of 

the  dtv’s  larvMt  manufacturers  the  clothing  trade.  amount  of  penalties  which  may  Canadian  Press,  has  saved  the 

of  men’s  clothing  the  Jacob  Beginning  in  1930,  he  said,  the  be  assessed  for  a  single  violation  front  pages — 1,800  of  them-^ 

Siegel  Company  is  being  used  Siegel  concern  conducted  a  prof-  of  Commission  orders,  and,  (3)  the  Toronto  Evening  Tplegrmg 

with  the  sup^rt'  of  the  trade  as  itable  business  in  the  sale  of  Al-  avoid  conflict  with  the  Federal  as  a  work  of  reference  on  WorU 

a  “guinea-pig”  in  a  case  to  test  pacuna  overcoats  and  volume  of  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  War  II  for  his  three  sons  ajd 

the  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  business  was  increasing  until  in-  by  defining  more  clearly  the  grandchildren. 

Commisiaon  in  the  matter  of  a  temipted  by  FTC  proceedings.  Commission’s  jurisdiction.  Says  Gladish;  “Some  of  tboaik 

trademark  under  which  the  firm  The  Reece  Bill,  before  Con"  P^sage  of  front"page  stories  which  eml* 

has  been  operaUng  for  years.  February,  it  is  sai^  would  deprive  FTC  of  powers  nated  from  London  back  In  1»A 

The  cfe  is  listed  for  presents-  would  amend  the  powers  of  FTC  to  operate  as  prosecutor,  judge  and  1941  look  rather  silly  .now? 

tion  to  the  D,  S.  Supreme  Court,  to  provide  more  adequate  pro-  and  jury.  . 


Practically  every  known  industrj  is  rcpcescntct^ 
in  Los  Angeles.  Amazing  as  it  is,  substan* 
tially  every  major  industrial  plant  in  the  area 
will  be  fully  reconverted  to  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Again  in  peace, 
as  in  war,  Los  Angeles  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  take  abrupt  changes  in  stride. 


The  third  largest  American 
petroleum  refining  center  .  ,  .  yet  this  is  but 
one  of  Los  Angeles’  nifte  nationally  high  rank¬ 
ing  major  industries! 


In  addition,  Los  Angeles  stands  first  in  air¬ 
craft,  motion  picture,  and  oil  well  equipment 
production  . .  .  second  in  automobile  assembly, 
tires,  and  dollar  volupie  of  apparel  .  .  third  In  the  vital  city  and  retail  trading  zones  of 

in  food  processing  .  .  .  fourth  in  furniture  pro-  this  miracle  market  the  Herald-Express  reaches 

duction.  No  other  single  American  industrial  over  44,^oj^  morc,^  families  than  4n]|^  otherj 

area  wears  so  many  and  varied  'crowns’.  daily  .  .  .  that's  reader  preference! 


NEW  CIRCUIT  for 
FM  BROADCAST  TRANSMIHERS 


Telephone  your  > 

G-E  broadcast  sales 

> 

engineer  at  once  for  the 
most  significant  news  in 
broadcasting  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  crystal  control. 


w.  c.  jaeger 

Boston,  Moss. 

140  Federol  St. 

J.  0.  COMER 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

187  Spring  St.,  N  W. 

G.  P.  FOSTER 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
106  W.  14th  Street 

F.  D.  mORTON 
Denver,  Colorado 
650-17th  Street 


H.  1.  PERDIUE  J.  E.  HOGG 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Seottle,  Wosh. 

570  Lexington  Ave.  710  Second  Avenii^  ; 


F.  R.  WALKER 
Clevelond,  Ohio 
4966  Woodlond  Ave. 

F  P.  BARNES 
Son  Francisco,  Calif. 
235  Montgomery  St. 

C.  G.  PIERCE 
Los  Angeles,  Cohf 
212  N  Vignes  St 


.’’m.  Ik.  PRESCOTT 
WoshitigtOfl,  D. -C. 
806-1  Sth  Sf.,' N  W 

S.  W  POZGAY 
Chicogo,  lit.' 
840  So.  Canol  .St 

J  H.  DOUGLAS 
Dollas,  Texas 
1801  N.  Lamor  Sr. 


Other  offices  ate  located  in  all  principal  cities 


GENERAL  8  ELECTRIC 
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ST.  JOSEPH 
MISSOURI 

FARM  MARKt ! 


Davis  Back  on  Air 

Return  of  Elmer  Doris,  iormer 
director  oi  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  to  his  prewor  role 
of  radio  news  commentator 
was  announced  this  week  by 
American  Broodcasting  Com- 
pony.  Beginning  Dec.  2.  Mr. 
Doris  will  analyse  the  news 
at  8:15  p.m.  Tuesdoys  and 
Wednesdays  and  at  3  pmi. 
Sundays  as  a  sustaining  net¬ 
work  feature.  He  is  being  of¬ 
fered  to  sponsors  at  a  figure 
around  $150J)00  o  yeor,  it  wos 
reported.  He  was  formerly  on 
the  Columbia  Broodcosting 
System. 


FIVE  newcomers  have  been  Basement  category,  it  was  read 
added  to  the  Continuing  Study  by  63%  of  the  women, 
of  Newspaper  Reading’s  lists  of  An  American  Radiator  and 
best-read  advertisements,  one  of  Standard  Sanitary  Corp.  inser- 
them  scoring  a  new  all-time  tion  (11%  men,  17%  women) 
high  readership  for  local  depart-  became  eighth  in  the  Household 
ment  store  ads,  as  the  result  of  classification’s  top  ten.  The  ad, 
the  study  made  of  the  June  4th  the  only  national  to  move  up  to 
Issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  the  ten-best  lists,  measured  397 
Post-Gazette,  the  Advertising  lines  and  ran  on  page  five.  Pic- 
Research  Foundation  reported  turing  several  postwar  homes  it 
this  week.  bore  the  headline,  “Will  one  of 

The  study.  No.  90  in  the  Foun-  these  homes  be  yours?  .  .  .  War 
dation  series,  is  the  second  study  Bonds  you  buy  now  will  decide.’’ 
within  eight  months,  of  news-  ITie  1,120-line  Jonasson’s  cloth- 
paper  reading  habits  in  Pitts-  ing  store  ad  on  summer  dresses, 
burgh,  study  No.  76  having  dealt  page  11,  stopped  75%  of  the 
with  the  Nov.  17  1944  Issue  of  women,  ther^y  tleing  for  see¬ 
the  Sun-Telegraph.  ond  place  among  clothing  store 

^  the  Foundation  comments  ...  • 

in  the  foreword  to  study  No.  90,  high  readership  scored 

"The  findings  of  the  preMnt  individual  ads  reflected 

study  point  to  an  exceedingly  an  overall  readership  of  adver- 
high  average  in  reading  adver-  tislng  that  bids  for  top  place 
tising.  The  Introduction  of  five  among  all  studies  to  date,  the 
advertisements  to  covet^  post-  Foundation  points  out.  Only 
tlons  among  the  ten  best  for  ^nnr  times  has  the  women’s 
their  respective  cUuuifications  is  score  of  94%  for  anjyr  depart- 

indicative  of  the  attention  the  ajor*  r.  ;  V“"n - V  '  *  - 

copy  published  In  the  Post-  better.  The  median  for  the  90  list  of  all  sports  stories  ever 
Gazette  attracted.’’  studies  is  88%.  The  men’s  score  tested  in  the  Continuing  Study. 

Tana  Star,  ra—  ot  50%  for  department  store  Among  other  findings  in  the 

advertising  is  tied  for  ninth  po-  study  are  that  the  Post-Gazette 
— #  11®®“®*"  ^uf-  sition  in  all  studies  and  is  well  editorial  cartoon  carried  on  page 

manns  full-page  (2408  lines)  almve  the  90-study  median  of  one  drew  a  readership  of  TO% 
***  appearing  on  the  38%.  men  and  80%  women;  the  Post- 

oack  page  of  the  first  section  of  A  further  illustration  is  the  Gazette’s  Dally  Magazine,  a 

tte  which  drew  a  reader-  rating  of  97%  of  women  as  read-  third  section  devoted  to  pic- 

tv*  t  ^®T  women  and  ers  ot  at  least  some  advertising,  tures,  columns,  comics,  etc.,  at- 

of  the  men.  It  announced  the  Foundation  asserts.  While  tracted  every  one  of  the  women 

a  showing  at  Kaufmann’s  of  Uie  identical  reading  has  been  interviewed. 

“originals”  obtained  in  10  other  studies.  , 


Sports  are  the  only 
human  activity  in 
which  first  honors  are 
always  reserved  for 
the  winner ...  In 
business  they  are 
sometimes  bestowed 
on  the  loser . . .  Every 
leader,  in  every  in¬ 
dustry,  must  cope 
with  the  handicap  of 
being  first. 


Joyce  Joins  Katz 

William  W.  Joyce,  recently 
discharged  after  two  years  with 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  public 
relations,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
sales  force  of  Katz  Agency,  Inc., 
advertising  representatives. 


Editor  tad  PubliBkor 


TtMES-HERALO  .  243,902 
Tha  STAR  .  .  .  207,859 
TIM  POST  ...  168,345 
Tha  NEWS  .  .  .  105,231 

03  of  September  30,  1945 
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T.  CARROLL  WILSON 


Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Advertising 
Hiiis  Bros.  Coffee,  Inc. 


^^For  many,  many  years,  the  advertising  for  Hills  Bros.  Coffee  htts  been  con- 
centrated  in  daily  newspapers.  Among  the  many  reasons  for  this  policy  has 
been  our  persistent  belief  in  the  vitality  of  the  newspaper  as  an  indispensable 
*must’  in  the  daily  life  of  the  American  people.  We  believe  this  fcwt  more  to¬ 
day  than  ever  before,  despite  the  marvelously  broadened  pattern  of  public  in¬ 
formation  through  the  radio,  the  magazine  and  the  newsreel.^^ 


*  TUs  advcrtiMMml.  pr«var««l  by  tb«  B«rMa  of  AdTortuiM.  AJiPA,  U  poblitkod  bj  tho  Cbicmfo  Horaia-Aaoricu  ia  tbo  iaterat  of  all  aawtpavon 
iniTOR  &  PUILISHRR  fM- Nev«Mb«r.  17.  ms 
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Emery  Odell  Marks 
Two  Anniversaries 


Odell 


By  Eric  E.  Meyer 

MONROE,  Wi«.,  Nov.  12— Two 

anniversaries  were  observed 
recently  by  Emery  Odell, 
founder  and 
publisher  of  the 
Monroe  (Wis.) 

Evening  Times 
and  widely 
known  in  the 
newspaper  busi* 
ness  as  one  of 
th  e  country’s 
most  successful 
small  town  pub¬ 
lishers. 

At  an  infor- 
m  a  1  ceremony 
in  the  makeup 
department  o  f 
the  Evening  Times  in  mid-Oc¬ 
tober,  Mr.  Odell  inserted  in  a 
new  slug  at  the  t^  of  Page 
One,  reading  “Forty-Eighth  Year 
— Establish^  1898,’’  to  mark  the 
newspaper’s  anniversary. 

’The  second  event  was  Mr. 
Odell’s  74th  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary  when  associates  and  friends 
unveiled  a  large  birthday  cake 
in  the  shop  on  Oct.  25  and  the 
celebrant  cut  the  cake  amid  the 
best  wishes  for  continued  good 
health  and  “Many  Happy  Re¬ 
turns  of  the  Day.’’ 

Among  those  present  were 
Clinton  F.  Karstaedt.  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.) 
Daily  News  and  also  an  officer 
of  the  Monroe  Evening  Times 
Co.,  and  his  son,  Martin.  Mr. 
Karstaedt  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  of  which  Mr.  Odell  has  long 
been  an  active  member. 

Both  anniversaries  served  to 
recall  some  interesting  facts  in 
the  career  of  Mr.  Odell  and  the 
Monroe  Evening  Times.  Born  in 
Janesville,  Wis.,  on  Oct.  25,  1871, 
Mr.  Odell  has  a  Monroe  printer- 
publisher  background  since  1881. 

He  started  in  his  dad’s  weekly 
shop  at  the  age  of  10,  took  a 
case  at  17  and  was  a  journeyman 
printer  sticking  type  by  hand 
from  1888  to  IMS.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Monroe  from  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  at  the  age  of  21  edited 
a  daily  paper,  continuing  for  five 
years  before  starting  his  own 
paper,  the  Evening  Times,  with¬ 
out  a  plant  when  he  was  27  in 
October,  1898.  Fred  T.  Odell,  a 
brother,  has  been  associated  with 
him  from  the  start. 

A  little  city  of  possibly  4,000 
population  at  that  time,  Monroe 
had  one  daily  and  three  weekly 
newspapers.  ’The  Evening  Times 
eventually  absorbed  the  Monroe 
Daily  Journal  in  1927  and  also 
the  two  English  language  week¬ 
lies.  With  a  population  of  6,182, 
Monroe  has  a  city  zone  of  6,300 
and  a  trading  area  of  26,000,  and 
the  Evening  Times*  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  4,500. 

’The  Monroe  Evening  Times  is 
said  to  have  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion,  daily  evening,  of  any  Amer¬ 
icas  city  or  town  of  its  compara- 
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ble  size,  and  Monroe  is  one  of 
the  smallest  cities  having  a  daiiy 
newspaper.  ’The  company  aiso 
operates  a  large  and  successful 
job  shop. 

Reminiscing,  Mr.  Odell  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  “it  was 
a  matter  of  self-preservation  in 
the  old  days,  but  they  were  ex¬ 
citing  and  good  old  days.  ’The 
exciting  thing  was  to  keep  it 
going.  Now  we  have  the  busi¬ 
ness  but  the  old  excitement  is 
gone. 

“Two  daily  papers  in  a  town 
too  small  for  one  and  dividing 
the  available  business  with  the 
weeklies  and  continuing  in  sharp 
rivalry  for  30  years,  made  the 
going  tough,  but  it  totalized  the 
Times  and  the  stimulation 
seemed  to  stay  with  it. 

“The  old  days  had  the  one  ad¬ 
vantage  over  publishing  today — 
no  one  was  inquisitive  about  the 
income.  Without  state  or  federal 
taxes  —  income,  social  security 
and  so  forth — the  only  tax  man 
to  call  was  the  local  assessor 
who  listed  physical  value  for 
home  taxation. 

The  Old  Days 

“A  newly  acquired  linotype 
purchased  by  installment  pay¬ 
ment  and  costing  $3,500  (the 
bank  informed  the  assessor), 
made  him  feel  obliged  to  bolster 
up  his  official  integrity  with  a 
full  value  appraisal.  This  I  con¬ 
sidered  a  bit  unreasonable  for 
payment  by  installment,  but  tax¬ 
ation  was  new  to  me  and  I  did 
not  realize  he  was  being  angel 
good. 

“Like  most  small  papers  of  the 
day,  I  had  no  bank  cr^it  rating. 
’The  state  approved  a  bond  issue 
to  build  our  plant  in  1922.  ’The 
local  banker  made  pointed  in¬ 
quiry  to  ascertain  what  the 
building  might  be  good  for  with¬ 
out  a  newspaper.' 

‘“This  building  can  be  used  for 
a  bank  whenever  the  newspaper 
gets  through,”  Mr.  Odell  replied. 
Peculiarly  enough,  that  same 
banker’s  quarters  are  now  being 
used  by  the  ration  board. 

Early  editors  who  came  up 
through  the  print  shop  thought 
mostly  of  writing  and  printing. 
Mr.  Odell  observed.  Taking 
chances  with  income  and  lack¬ 
ing  business  training,  the  news¬ 
paper  death  rate  was  high. 

‘"The  Times  learned  early  that 
it  had  to  have  news,  income  and 
business  management.  It  went 
on  a  cash  basis,  had  no  exchange 
agreements,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  discontinue  subscriptions 
on  expiration.  To  this  day  it 
does  not  take  due  bills. 

“As  editor  in  the  lean  early 
years,  I  was  reporter,  make-up 
man.  manager,  collector.  Daily 
I  rattled  the  boardwalk  around 
the  courthouse  square,  climbed 
stairways  to  offices,  legged  it  to 
the  railroad  depots  half  a  mile 


away,  taking  down  notes,  writ¬ 
ing  copy  by  pencil.  Conveni¬ 
ences  such  as  telephones,  type¬ 
writers,  automobiles,  were  for 
the  future. 

“The  town  marshal  was  the 
police  department.  There  was 
no  information  blotter,  under¬ 
takers  kept  no  vital  statistics, 
there  were  no  public  records  of 
marriages  or  births. 

“Whereas  weddings  now  have 
their  own  society  reporters,  so¬ 
ciety  editors  were  not  even  bud¬ 
ding  then.  Auto  accident  reports 
now  await  the  story  of  the  traf¬ 
fic  officers,  while  busses  have 
their  terminal  in  the  shadow  of 
the  newspaper  building.  Thus 
much  of  the  old  time  news  rust¬ 
ling  just  is  not  necessary. 

“Our  first  ad  man  solicited  ads 
in  the  forenoon  and  set  them 
up  in  the  afternoon.  Usually  it 
was  dark  by  the  time  the  paper 
was  delivered. 

“Going  to  press  was  often  such 
a  headache,”  Mr.  Odell  recalled. 
“Drum  cylinders  had  weak 
water-motor  power,  then  an  un¬ 
steady  gas  engine  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  modem  electric  power. 
Difficulties  were  encountered 
with  the  folder,  detached  from 
the  press  but  run  by  the  same 
power.  When  the  engine  started 
the  folder  was  liable  to  clog. 

“Hand-set  type  forms  were 
lowered  to  the  press  by  hand 
windlass  by  allowing  the  rope 
to  slip  through  the  hands — and 
sometimes  dropping  to  pi. 

“All  that  has  been  changed  by 
present  -  day  perfections  and 
close  schedules,  but  in  the  catch- 
as-catch-can  days  it  took  real 
stamina,  tireless  ambition,  long 
hours.  It  could  never  have  been 
done  on  a  40-hour  week. 

“Where  we  once  had  two  girl 
compositors  at  $2.50  or  $3  a 
week,  and  a  printer  brother, 
Fred  T.  Odell,  who  is  still  in  the 
mechanical  department,  we  now 
have  five  linotypes,  one  a  mixer, 
and  a  press  which  prints  from 
rolls,  instead  of  the  patent  in¬ 
side.” 

The  Times  accounting  system 
has  been  cited  as  a  model.  Ma¬ 
chine  bookkeeping,  full  AP  tele¬ 
type  news  reports,  and  such  in¬ 
novations  as  fluorescent  lighting 
and  microfilming  give  the  Times 
the  benefit  of  the  latest  in  equip¬ 
ment  to  support  the  publisher’s 
purpose  to  give  Monroe  the  best 
possible  newspaper,  size  of  field 
considered. 

Mr.  Odell  discovered  Monroe 
as  the  “Swiss  Cheese  Capital  of 

PAYROLLS 
STAND  UP 

Because  orderly  reconversion  is 
under  way,  because  of  Baltimore’s 
diversified  set-up,  payrolls  are 
big,  retail  sales  are  big. 

So  make  your  plans  to  sell  this 
great  market  big  enough.  Balti¬ 
more  won’t  let  you  down. 

TH  E 

SUNPAPERS 

OF  BALTIMORE 

MerRiag  •  EveRiRg  •  SuRday 

Average  net  for  Oct.,  I04S  Mamins 
and  Evening  367,716;  Sunday  a6Sr«66 


Daily's  Stand 
Gets  Ambulances 


Los  Angeles.  Nov.  12 — Wh«| 
a  13-year-old  boy  had  to  lie^ 
pain  on  crowded  Hollywottt 
Blvd.  for  45  minutes  before^ 
ambulance  could  be  obtaingd| 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  yf 
out  to  needle  the  City  Couaeili 
into  ordering  more  ambulanei 
The  boy  had  lain  in  the  strg 
because  the  Hollywood  Re„. 
ing  Hospital  had  but  one  am^ 
lance,  and  that  was  brolS 
down. 

The  Examiner  made  such  aa 
issue  of  the  incident  that  tM 
Council  was  spurred  to  qukk 
action  to  authorize  more  eqoM 
ment.  As  a  result,  within* 
week  orders  have  been  plac# 
for  bight  more  ambulances. 


the  U.  S.  A.,”  and  has  wri^R 
cheese  stories  no  end.  His  fa¬ 
vorite  promotion  object  is 
“Cheese  Day”  at  Monroe,  th* 
only  celebration  of  the  kind. 

“Green  County,  of  whid 
Monroe  is  the  county  seat,  has* 
population  of  23,146.  This  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  better  than  3  to  1  by  Hol¬ 
stein  and  Brown  Swiss  com 
which  produce  enough  milk 
morning  and  evening  to  float  i 
modern  battieship.  All  this  milk 
is  made  into  Swiss  and  Lin- 
burger  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products,”  he  added. 


Ad  Agency  Moves 

The  Boston  office  of  Doremiu 
Sc  Co.,  Inc.,  ad  agency,  is  now 
located  at  53  State  Street. 


In  1944 
The 

KlIINHANS  1 
CO.  of  Buffd^ 


one  of  America's 
largest  stores 
for  men  and  boys 
placed 


of  its  advertising 
./fa  space  in  the 


tlsUFFAlO  J 

courier-ixpAess 


In  retailing, 

if  i  pdvertising  pays  off 
'  at  the  cash  register 
and  in  Buffalo 
local  space  buyers  knew 


the  Courier-EjtpreM 
Delivers  the- Goods  i 
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Strong  in  the  air 


Every  thinking  American  sincerely  desires  a 
lasting  peace.  The  best  hope  of  ending  wars 
lies  in  the  strength  of  peace-loving  nations— 
strength  in  the  air. 

In  1932  Boeing  engineers  weren’t  thinking 
about  a  second  World  War  when  they  built 
ibe  247— first  3-mile-a-minute  transcontinental 
airliner.  Nor  in  1935  when  they  began  devel¬ 
oping  the  first  Flying  Fortress  as  a  hemisphere 
drfense  weapon.  In  1937  and  1938  they  were 
not  planning  for  war  and  victory  when  they 
tksigned  the  ocean-spanning  Clippers  and  the 
comfortable  Stratoliner  that  Hies  above  weather. 

Yet  it  was  this  Boeing  research  and  engi¬ 
neering  in  peacetime  that  laid  the  groundwork 


for  the  later  models  of  the  Flying  Fortress 
which  were  the  key  weapons  in  bringing  about 
the  destruction  of  Nazi  industry— and  made 
possible  the  mighty  B-29  Superfortress  that 
shortened  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 


A  strong  aircraft  industry,  constantly  im¬ 
proving  its  products,  is  a  powerful  force  not 
only  for  winning  wars  but  for  preventing  them. 
The  expansion  of  world-wide  aviation  in  the 
next  few  years  can  bring  people  closer  together 
and  make  for  mutual  understanding. 

Boeing,  with  more  experience  in  designing 
and  building  four-engine  aircraft  than  any 
other  company  in  the  world,  is  ready  for  the 
new  age  of  flight.  The  military  version  of  the 


Boeing  Stratocruiser,  first  true  super-transport 
of  the  future,  has  already  proved  its  record- 
breaking  performance.  No  other  commercial 
airplane  embodies  so  many  war-tested  aero¬ 
dynamic  and  structural  advancements.  Its 
speed,  carrying  capacity,  ease  of  handling  and 
outstanding  economy  in  operation  make  the 
Stratocruiser  America’s  number-one  contender 
for  world  honors  in  air  transport. 


The  same  abilities  in  research,  design,  engi¬ 
neering  and  manufacture  that  have  given 
Boeing  leadership  in  the  hig-bomber  field  are 
now  applied  to  the  Stratocruiser  and  other 
advancements  in  flight.  You  can  be  sure  any 
airplane  "Built  by  Boeing”  is  built  to  lead. 


DESIBNCRS  or  THE  E-ZS  SUPER  FORTRESS  •  THE  FLTINt  FORTRESS  •  THE  NEW  STRATOCRUISER 

T-E  KAVDET  TRAINER  .  TME  STRATOLINER  .  PAN  AMERICAN  CLIPPERS 
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Bond  Solesmcm 
Horry  Smith 
At  It  Again 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  12 — "One- 
Man  -  Bond  -  Driver”  Harry  B. 

It  again— selling  bonds! 

The  San  Fran- 
cisco  ChronMe’a 
veteran  sports 
writer,  a  work¬ 
ing  newsman 
eon  tinuously 
since  1897,  is 
selling  War 
Bonds  right  and 
left.  He  began 
with  $100,000  in 
sales  in  the  Fifth 
Loan  drive.  The 
total  was  $500,- 
000  in  the  Sixth,  Smith 
and  exceeded 


THIS  ONE  is  on  E  &  P  ...  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  a  Salesman  Wanted 
ad  in  the  Nov.  3  issue: 

"Salary  $125,000  per  week  and 
possibly  more  if  the  candidate 
has  extra-special  qualifications." 
■ 

AND  now  an  ad  from  the  Ban¬ 
gor  (Me.)  Daily  Sews: 

OIRLr— fond  of  chlldmi  for  houM- 
work.  No  cooklns,  $10  wrekljr.  Board 
and  room  on  carllne. 

a 

AS  FOR  DOGS,  the  Ogden 
( Utah )  Standard  -  Examiner 
gave  the  kennel  club  something 
to  wonder  about  in  this  ad: 
PEDIGREE  male  EnrU«h 
Spiinjrer  Spaniel  huntlnr  dor, 
rae  eidearm  hot  water  heater, 
roller  akatee,  two  pair  loe  akatea, 
alzea  12  and  1. 


$6,000,000  for  the  Seventh. 

Harry  Smith  expects  to  sell  a 
mere  $5,000,000  worth  of  bonds 
in  this  final  drive.  Two  days 
after  the  official  opening  of  the 
campaign  he  had  pledges  for 
around  $3,500,000  worth  tucked 
in  his  vest  pocket.  A  $5,000,000 
toUl  for  the  Eighth  War  Loan 
would  give  him  a  $12,500,000 
total. 

“Yes,  it’s  almost  fantastic,” 
says  the  sports  editor  emeritus 
who  still  contributes  his  daily 
stint  of  regular  newspapering, 
including  a  column. 

Ncones  in  the  Paper 

“But  people  like  to  see  their 
names  in  print  We  print  a  com¬ 
plete  list  and  believe  me,  if  we 
miss  anyone  we  hear  about  it. 

“What  I  like  about  this  is  that 
it  proves  the  sports  department 
can  go  out  and  sell  bonds,"  con¬ 
tinued  this  veteran  who  has 
been  with  the  Chronicle  since 
1006.  “It’s  a  lot  of  fun,  and  also 
a  lot  of  hard  work." 

Mr.  Smith  is  amazed,  and  on 
one  occasion,  horrified,  at  the 
way  people  trust  a  newspaper. 
He  has  become  accustomed  to 
prople  poking  cash  at  him.  A 
Press  Club  oartender  handed 
him  the  money  for  $1,000  in 
bonds  during  the  last  drive. 
Once,  returning  from  a  week¬ 
end  absence,  he  found  a  note  on 
his  desk  reading: 

“There’s  $3,700  in  war  stamps 
in  the  drawer.”  The  desk  was 
unlocked,  and  Mr.  Smith  relates 
that  he  sat  for  some  time  not 
daring  to  look  into  the  drawer. 
But  the  negotiable  stamps  were 
all  there.  After  that  and  other 
experiences,  Mr.  Smith  refused 
to  accept  any  funds  without  is¬ 
suing  receipts.  A  trained  book¬ 
keeper  was  obtained  to  help  han¬ 
dle  this  drive. 

Of  course  Mr.  Smith  had  a 
few  special  purchasers  in  rolling 
up  his  impressive  total  in  the 
last  drive.  Two  banks  each  cred¬ 
ited  him  with  $1,000,000.  The 
State  of  California  credit^  him 
with  another  million,  thanks  to 
State  Treasurer  Gus  Johnson,  an 
old  Harry  Smith  admirer. 

But  It  is  the  little  accounts 
that  Mr.  Smith  likes  to  handle. 
Also,  he  gets  tremendous  pride 
in  the  support  of  his  fellow 
Chronicle  workers.  They  gave 
him  the  best  support  they  ever 

eve  a  bond  drive  during  the 
it  campaign. 


REPORTING  that  a  petition  was 
being  circulated  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  town  for  removal  of  parking 
meters,  the  McAllen  (Tex.)  Val¬ 
ley  Evening  Monitor  stated: 
“The  petition  was  circulated 
among  the  unnecessary  in  Edin¬ 
burg  and  might  prove  detri¬ 
mental  to  business.’’ 

m 

STYLISTS  who  advocate  drop¬ 
ping  the  periods  in  abbrevia¬ 
tions  had  better  take  heed  from 
the  headline  in  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  which  read: 

OAS  OUTPUT 
IN  US  DOWN 
■ 

AN  AD  in  the  Sew  York  Herald 
Tribune  for  a  sea  food  restau¬ 
rant  carried  the  amusing  catch¬ 
line:  "Refreshing  As  a  Seat 
Breeze.” 

a 

Rcdses  'Cruise  Fund' 

To  help  provide  river  outings 
for  hospitalized  Army  and  Navy 
veterans,  the  Stockton  ( Cal. ) 
Record,  in  cooperation  with  local 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  spon¬ 
sored  a  “Cruise  Fund”  recently 
and  raised  more  than  $2,500  by 
popular  subscription.  Patients 
at  the  Army’s  Hammond  General 
Hospital,  Modesto,  and  the  Naval 
Hospital,  Shoemaker,  Cal.,  will 
benefit  from  the  fund. 

Boat  owners  are  donating  use 
of  their  craft,  but  the  fund  was 
raised  primarily  to  provide  din¬ 
ners  for  the  men  in  connection 
with  the  cruises  on  the  San 
Joaquin  river. 


WANTED 

BUSHVESS  WRITER 

Opportunity  for  permanent 
connection  with  long  established 
business  paper.  The  man  we 
seek  knows  and  understands 
modem  business,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  advertising  and  promotion 
and  the  effective  use  of  these 
tools.  He  has  an  analytical  bent 
and  likes  to  write.  He  can  go 
out  in  the  field  and  find  out 
what  makes  a  business  click. 
He  understands  and  can  Inter¬ 
pret  the  management  viewpoint. 
For  such  a  man  we  have  a  once- 
In-a-lifetlme  opp<xrtunlty  In  a 
field  that  has  grown  continu¬ 
ously  for  a  generation  and  an 
Industry  we  have  served  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Please  give 
your  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  your  first  letter.  Box 
2908,  Editor  6s  Publisher. 
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Scripps  Buys 
Two  Dailies  in 
Tulare/  CoL 

Tulare,  Cal.,  Nov.  12 — Sale  of 
the  Tulare  Advance  -  Register, 
afternoon  daily,  and  the  Tulare 
Times,  morning  newspaper,  to 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers, 
was  announced  here  today  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  M.  White- 
side.  The  transaction,  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  Scripps  interests  with 
papers  in  six  Coast  cities,  was 
handled  by  Arthur  Stypes,  San 
Francisco  broker. 

Appointment  of  Tom  R.  Hen- 
nison,  managing  editor,  Ventura 
( Cal. )  Star-Free  Press,  as  editor, 
and  of  O.  E.  Crumpacker,  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Redding  (Cal.) 
Record-Searchlight,  as  business 
manager,  at  ’Tulare,  also  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Both  are  to  have  a 
financial  interest  in  the  two 
papers. 

This  was  the  second  newspaper 
plant  purchase  by  the  Scripps 
group  this  year,  the  Bremerton 
( Wash. )  News-Searchlight  hav¬ 
ing  been  bought  earlier. 

John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 
also  operate  the  Bremerton  Sun, 
Ventura  (Cal.)  Star-Free  Press; 
Watsonville  (Cal.)  Register- 
Pajaronian  and  Sun;  San  Luis 
Obispo  (Cal.)  Telegram-Tribune 
and  Redding  (Cal.)  Record- 
Searchlight. 

Harry  Green  is  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  Roy  Pinkerton 
president  and  editor-in-chief. 


It  May  Wind  Up 
On  Ohio  Rivei 

Dayton,  Nov.  12 — Members  of 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’i 
Association,  who  recently  wound 
up  a  successful  convention  hsn, 
are  planning  an  unconventionil 
convention  in  1946. 

’They  want  to  hold  next  year’i 
meeting  aboard  an  Ohio  riw 
side-wheeler,  and  are  investi¬ 
gating  the  possibilities. 


Bureau  Retail 
Group  Holds 
2-Day  Session 

At  a  two-day  meeting  of  tbs 
Retail  Committee  of  the  Buress 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  Nov.  II 
and  14  in  New  York  City,  Hw- 
old  L.  Garner  and  George  Stew¬ 
art  were  named  additional  menr 
bers  of  the  mat  service  sub¬ 
committee,  Mary  Elizabett 
Lasher,  publicity  director  of  tbs 
Retail  division,  announced  this 
week. 

’The  appointment  of  Mr.  Gar 
ner,  who  is  general  manager  (rf 
the  Peterborough  (Ont.)  Biosi- 
iner  and  Mr.  Stewart,  who  is  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Waib- 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer  and  Re¬ 
porter,  brings  the  total  number 
of  mat  service  committee  mem¬ 
bers  to  five,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Earl  Malony  of  Peoria 
Illinois  Newspapers. 


Scranton,  3d  city  in  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
combined  MetropoUtan  Area  of  557,000  (20th 
largest  Metropolitan  County  Area  in  the  United 
States)  has  reset  its  industrial  stage  after  a 
dramatically  successful  war-time  “run,”  and 
NOW  the  curtain  rises  on  a  “sure-fire  hit,”  as  reconversion 
naakes  possible  a  return  to  highly  diversified,  badly-needed 
products. 

The  All-Star  Cast  not  only  includes  hundreds  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  industries,  but  42  NEW  ones,  equally  profitable,  employ¬ 
ing  alone  a  big-pay  group  of  over  9,000.  Anthracite  (represent¬ 
ing  4<>%  of  the  area’s  wage  earners)  will  put  on  an  always- 
popular  act. 

And  The  Scranton  Times,  (circulation  55,884)  swings  the 
baton  of  leadership  throughout  this  mighty  market.  It  has 
been  doing  it  for  nwre  than  half  a  century. 


(Ebt  Scranton  (Sinits 

f  't*  Sewtpoprr  fo'’  Mce  T^o«  o  Th.rd 
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Th*  Duplax  Super- 
Duty  Interchange¬ 
able  Arched  Type 
Unit  Semi-Cylin¬ 
drical  Plate  Prett. 


■1  * 


DUPLEX 


Every  great  development  can 
be  traced  to  the  creative  skill  oi 
men  with  vision  —  men  with  an 
idea  for  reaching  out  into  un¬ 
charted  fields  to  produce  "better 
means." 

Duplex  started  such  leadership 
when  they  introduced  the  Flat  Bed 
Web  Perfecting  Press  over  60  years 
ago.  For  the  first  time  publishers 
could  produce  a  complete  news¬ 
paper  ready  for  distribution  in  one 
operation  directly  from  the  type 
forms.  This  leadership  was  con¬ 
tinued  when  the  first  Unit-Type 
Heavy  Dut/  Semi-Cylindrical  Press 
was  developed  in  1906. 

Next  came  the  revolutionary 
Tubiilar  Plate  Press,  the  first  of 
which  went  into  operation  in  1909. 


It  enabled  middle-class  news¬ 
papers  to  cut  printing  production 
time  and  plate  cost  in  half,  plus  the 
flexibility  of  all  page  combinations 
in  multiples  of  two. 

Then  came  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Unitubular  Press  which 
represents  the  ultimate  in  compact¬ 
ness  and  flexibility  —  made  up  of 
four-page  units  —  that  can  be  ex-  * 
paiided  by  units  as  circulation  and 
color  needs  increase. 

Invention  and  leadership.  All  of 
the  standard  type  newspaper 
presses  in  use  today  were  origi¬ 
nated  by  Duplex  engineers.  This 
Duplex  tradition  is  reflected  in 
additional  improvements  and  re¬ 
finements  for  your  post  war  Duplex 
equipment. 


The  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


Builders  of  the  World's  Finest  Newspaper  Presses 


ts. 


500  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW.  YORK  18,  N.Y. 


BATTLE  CREEK 
MICHIGAN 


77  W.  WASHINGTON  ST. 
CHICAGO  2,  ILLINOIS 
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SYNDICATES 


NEA’s  Jean  George 
Is  “Quick  As  Camera” 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


CLOSE  to  a  dozen  lensmen 
clustered  around  Mayor  La- 
Guardia's  desk  and  clicked  their 
shutters,  moved  around  and 
clicked  again,  then  again — while 
off  to  one  side  NEA  Service’s 
Jean  George  pushed  a  swift 
pencil  over  her  sketch  pad  and 
recreated  the  scene  in  which 
LaGuardia  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr., 
and  his  veterans  in  providing 
housing  for  them  in  New  York. 

Curiously  a  cameraman 
pushed  closer  and  looked  over 
Jean's  shoulder  “Gosh,  she's  al¬ 
most  as  quick  as  a  camera,"  he 
praised. 

Jean  George  is  an  almost 
unique  syndicated  writer  be¬ 
cause  she  covers  news  feature 
stories  with  both  art  and  text. 
Recently,  when  she  covered  the 
return  of  some  fleet  units  for 
NEA,  the  returning  GIs  almost 
buried  her  in  a  shower  of  candy 
bars  while  she  sketched  swiftly 
and  Jotted  notes  in  the  upper 
left  hand  comer  of  her  drawing 
sheet. 


She  nearly  got  caught  in  an 
outbreak  of  violence  during  the 
longshoremen’s  strike. 

“When  a  photographer  goes 
with  me  ( sometimes  Acme 
covers  the  same  story),  he  can 
only  get  the  groups  as  they  ar¬ 
range  themselves,”  Jean  ex¬ 
plained  the  advantages  of  her 
art  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  "but 
I  can  work  them  all  into  a  sketch 
that  tells  the  story.” 

To  her  delight  it’s  those 
sketches  that  tell  the  story,  that 
are  “artistically  satisfying”  to 
“O-^that  get  preference  from 
NEA  over  the  drawings  that  are 
more  photographically  accurate 

Most  of  this  week  Jean  has 
^n  working  on  a  story  of  in- 
terest  all  over  the  country,  vete- 
ran^  housing.  She  has  watched 
at  the  Commodore’ Hotel  where 
the  returned  soldiers  have  fre- 
quently  demanded  a  chance  to 
tell  of  their  needs,  and  she  has 
inspected  some  of  the  substand- 
anl  coldwater  flats,  which  are 
the  only  type  of  housing  not  a( 
a  premium  in  the  city, 
j  As  young  Roosevelt  followed 
his  agreement  with  the  mayoi 
by  an  informal  press  conference, 
Jean  did  a  series  of  rapid 

sketches,  then  «hifted  to  brusl: 
and  ink,  each  sketch  page  bear- 
quota  of  story  notes: 

..olS?®  P®*"  week,” 

300  units  in  Queens,’’  “good 

neighborhoods,"  etc. 

When  Jean  gets  back  to  hei 
office  after  a  story,  she  has  two 
Jobs  to  do:  flnishing  the  sketches 
and  writing  the  story  in  a  chatty 
i^ture  style,  and  she  isn’t  sure 
which  she  likes  better. 

Jean  developed  her  sketch- 
text.  technique  during  the  yeai 
she  worked  for  the  Washington 
Post  after  two  years  of  cubbing 
and  reporting  for  Internationai 
News  Service  in  the  capital.  Foi 
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a  number  of  months  she  worked 
in  the  art  department  at  Pageant, 
then  recently  Joined  NEA. 

New  Syndicate.  Features 
LEE  MYERS  has  started  a  new 
syndicate  entitled  the  Lemyers 
Newspaper  Syndicate  at  R-8-Bx. 
R29,  Toledo  12,  Ohio,  and  is  of¬ 
fering  a  news  chuckle  feature 
and  serials — “as  soon  as  the 
paper  shortage  eases  up.”  The 
first  is  designed  to  get  a  laugh 
out  of  the  day's  news  regard¬ 
less.  the  second  to  build  circu¬ 
lation.  The  syndicate  looks  to 
weeklies  and  small  dailies. 

That  feature  for  small  busi¬ 
nessmen  McClure  Syndicate 
was  trying  out  for  demand  got 
the  demand  and  became  a  regu¬ 
lar  feature  for  sale  this  week. 
Temporarily  Elmer  Roessner, 
editor-in-chief,  is  bylining 
“Small  Business  Today,”  and  the 
feature  appears  six  times  a 
week.  .  .  King  Features  offers 
girls  “A  Super  Figure  in  Short 
Order”  through  a  three-weeks 
^ries  by  Ida  Jean  Kain,  B.S. 
in  nutrition  and  M.A.  in  correc¬ 
tive  exercise.  Beginning  Jan.  7. 
the  feature  promises  to  save  the 
day  for  some  of  the  wives  and 
sweethearts  expecting  service¬ 
men  who  expect  moderate 
curves.  .  .  .  Dorothy  Roe,  AP 
Newsfeatures’  woman’s  editor, 
was  guest  of  honor  this  week  at 
the  ceremonies  inaugurating  a 
four-year  course  in  apparel  de¬ 
sign  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  .  .  .  Bell  Syndicate  re¬ 
ports  an  increase  in  monthly 
pattern  sales  based  on  July  fig¬ 
ures  from  4,159  in  1939  to  13,307 
in  1945. 

Author  Too 

MOST  NEWSPAPERMEN  and 
women  write  books  sooner  or 
later,  but  Sheila  John  Daly  has 
written  hers 
sooner.  The 
world's  young¬ 
est  syndicated 
columnist — she’s 
only  17 — she 
came  to  New 
York  last  week 
to  see  her  pub¬ 
lishers,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. — her 
first  trip  away 
from  .home 
alone,  her  first 
plane  ride,  her 
first  book,  her 
first  publishers’  conference,  she 
told  E.  &  P. 

Her  column  for  teenagers,  “On 
the  Solid  Side,”  is  “easy,”  she 
said,  compared  to  her  freshman 
year  courses  at  Rosary  College, 
Chicago.  She  inherit^  the  CT- 
NYN  column  some  months  ago 
from  an  older  sister,  Maureen, 
but  has  been  Writing  since  she 
first  broke  into  Woman’s  Day 
with  five  articles  at  the  age  of 
11. 


Sheila  J.  Daly 


Jeon  George 


Her  first  novel  will  have  to 
wait,  she  told  E.  &  P.,  until  she’s 
more  mature,  and  she'll  continue 
writing  her  column  while  she 
can  retain  the  teenage  point  of 
view.  By  then  her  niece  (now 
in  the  toddling  stage)  may  be 
able  to  take  over — “She’s  aw¬ 
fully  bright.” 

Cartoon  Chat 

THE  STATEMENT  by  Mme. 

Ninon  Talon  that  comic  books 
would  not  be  included  in  her 
Treasure  Chest  committee’s  book 
chests  to  be  sent  abroad  because 
“comic  strips  will  give  a  wrong 
impression  of  this  country  to 
European  and  Chinese  young¬ 
sters”  has  drawn  fire  from  Mrs. 
Adelaide  Waldo,  president  of 
McClure  Syndicate,  who  wrote 
Mme.  Taloft  asking  her  to  re¬ 
consider  the  case  of  wholesome 
comics. 

Frank  Tinsley  is  discontinuing 
his  McNaught  Syndicate  comic 


“Captain  Yank”  as  “too  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  public  mind  with 
the  war”  and  is  planning  an¬ 
other  Sunday  page  to  be  re 
leased  through  another  syndi¬ 
cate.  He  has  counted  15 
“scoops”  on  the  news  in  his  fea¬ 
ture’s  five-year  life - Proceeds 

of  the  1945  sale  of  the  “Picture 
Stories  from  the  Bible”  comic 
book  will  again  be  distributed  to 
religious  organizations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  C.  Gaines,  president 
of  Education' Comics,  Inc.,  which 
produces  the  feature  syndicated 
through  George  Matthew 
Adams  Service.  .  .  .  Release  ot 
the  “Joe  Jinks”  strip  showing 
whether  Curly  Kayoe  or  Dyna¬ 
mite  Dunn  wins  the  World’s 
Heavyweight  championship  has 
been  withheld  by  United  Fea¬ 
tures  temporarily  on  grounds 
that  “heavy  bets  are  being  made 
on  the  outcome.”  . .  .  Gus  Edson’s 
son  Russell  has  just  won  the 
K  i  m  o  n  Nicolades  memorial 
scholarship  to  the  Art  Students 
League.  The  late  Nicolades  in¬ 
troduced  the  “Gumps”  artist  to 
his  wife. 

■ 

Gets  Editorial  Award 

G.  W.  Barrette,  editor.  Peoria 
( Ill. )  Journal  -  Transcript,  has 
been  awarded  a  $100  victory 
bond  by  the  the  Gaines  Dog  Re¬ 
search  Center,  New  York,  as 
author  of  the  “best  editorial  on 
a  dog  topic  appearing  in  an 
American  newspaper  during  the 
1945  National  Dog  Week.”  it  is 
announced.  Mr.  Barrette’s  edi¬ 
torial,  titled  “A  Dog’s-Eye  View," 
appeared  in  the  Journal-Tran¬ 
script  Pept.  17.  _ 


Another 

Birthday 


NATIONAL 


IRlIGie 


aninininii® 


WASHINGTON 


For  fourteen  years  the 
NATIONAL  WHIRLIGIG 
has  been  the  outstanding 
rolumn  of  news  behind  the 
news.  Only  a  few  territories 
are  still  open  for  this  daily 
rolumn  and  accompanying 
background  page  for  editors’ 
personal  use. 
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THE  CHICAGO  SUN 


NEVER  A  DULL  MOMENT 


around  the  home  of  THE  TOODLES, 
America's  most  genuinely  human  comic 
page  family.  They  "wear  well"  with 
newspaper  readers  .  .  .  sorta  like  an 
old  pair  of  shoes!  They  have  their  ups, 
their  downs,  their  romances,  heartaches 
and  heartbreaks  .  .  .  along  with  their  fun 
and  dreams!  In  fact  THE  TOODLES 
become 

QUICKLY  HABIT-FORMING 


by  their  portrayal  of  the  little,  but 
yet  important  things,  that  happen  in 
the  daily  lives  of  families  everywhere. 
Creators,  Stanley  and  Betsy  Baer,  have 
caught  the  deep-rooted  feelings  of 
human  behavior  that  make  for  high 
interest  .  .  .  maybe  it's  because  they 
have  a  family  of  their  own! 


JUST  LIKE  THE  FAMILY  NEXT  DOOR 


On  Sundays  the  spotlight  swings  to  the  mischievous,  lovable,  laugh¬ 
able  little  twins,  Pat  and  Penny,  the  pals  and  envy  of  every  kid  who 
sees  them.  The  twins  are  in  paint  books  and  children's  animated 
books  being  sold  from  coast  to  coast! 


DAILY— 4  or  5  columns 
SUNDAY— Half  pogo. 
third  pogo  or  tabloid 


Hany  Baker 
Manager 


yndicSt^ 


400  W.  Madison 
Chicago  6,  IIL 
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Star  Editorial  Averts 
Strike  in  Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind.,  Nov.  12— 

Credit  to  the  Indianapolis  Star 
tor  averting  a  threatened  strike 
by  employes  of 
the  Indianapolis 
Water  Com¬ 
pany,  through  a 
ht>nt-page  edi¬ 
torial  by  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Pulliam, 

^itor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Star,  was  given 
by  Mayor  Rob- 
ert  H.  TSmdall 
here  this  week. 

(E.  &  P..  Nov. 

10,  page  M).  PulUasa 

“The  power  of 

the  press  recently  was  well  ex¬ 
emplified  in  our  city  when  a 
labor  dispute  threatened  the 
city’s  water  supply,”  said  Mayor 
TVndalL  “After  protracted  con¬ 
ferences  the  dispute  between  the 
management  and  labor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Water  Company 
reached  an  Impasse  at  noon  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  3.  This  potential 
threat  to  the  city's  safety  and 
health,  not  to  mention  the  dis¬ 
comfort  it  would  have  brought, 
was  recognized  by  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star. 

“And  the  Star  met  the  situa¬ 
tion  hurriedly  through  a  front¬ 
page  editorial  which  pointed 
out  the  dangers  of  the  threat¬ 
ened  shutdown  of  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  and  calling  on  the  employ¬ 
er's  and  employes’  obligation  to 
the  public  to  keep  this  vital  ser¬ 
vice  operating.  This  editorial 
appeared  in  early  editions  of 
the  following  Monday’s  issue  of 
the  Star,  which  go  on  sale  at 
10:20  o’clock  Sunday  night,  and 
by  Sunday  midnight  telephonic 
arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  management  and  em¬ 
ployes  to  hold  a  conference  at 
11  o’clock  Monday  morning.  The 
resultant  effect  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  reaching  of  an 
agreement  to  arbitrate,  opening 
the  way  for  an  amicable  settle¬ 
ment” 

3  Factors  Stand  Out 

Three  significant  factors  stand 
out  in  the  editorial  action  by  the 
Star  which  may  serve  as  a  guide 
to  other  newspapers  faced  with 
a  similar  situation  in  their  com¬ 
munities: 

(1)  It  showed  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  editorial  writer  is 
not  dead,  and  that  an  editorial 
carries  great  weight  when  prop¬ 
erly  and  fairly  applied. 

(2)  Employer  and  union  were 


And  Mighty  Tasty 
Ad  It  Was,  Too 

PoxTLAND,  Ore.,  Nov.  12 — An 
irate  existomer  at  the  Oregonian’s 
classified  advertising  counter 
was  positive  his  ad  wasn’t 
printed  in  the  paper. 

“If  you  can  spot  those  two 
lines,  tear  ’em  out  and  I’ll  eat 
'emi”  he  told  the  clerk  who  was 
scanning  the  ad  columns. 

He  kept  his  word. 


brought  back  to  negotiation  and 
probable  settlement  by  a  news¬ 
paper  after  all  other  means  had 
failed. 

( 3 )  Both  sides  in  a  labor  con¬ 
troversy  have  a  resoonslbllitv  to 
the  communitv  and  a  newspaper 
can  get  action  when  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  problem  on  that 

Back  of  the  editorial  itself  is 
a  story  of  quick  and  dramatic 
action  by  the  Star,  both  from  an 
editorial  and  news  standpoint. 
The  first  edition  of  Monday’s 
Star  carried  a  seven-column 
banner  line:  "Water  Dispute  Un¬ 
settled”  with  an  accomoanvlng 
headline:  "T^ibs  Filled  By  Wor¬ 
ried  Consumers.” 

Appaols  to  Both  Sides 

In  the  same  edition  on  page 
one  was  Mr.  Pulliam’s  forceful 
editorial  entitled:  “We  Must 
Have  Water.”  Appealing  for 
both  sides  to  accept  arbitration 
and  settle  the  dispute,  the  Star 
editorial  stated  in  part: 

“The  Star  does  not  presume  to 
know  what  is  just  and  fair  in 
this  dispute  but  it  does  know 
that  the  rights  of  the  public — 
the  people  of  Indianapolis — are 
paramount  in  every  way  to  the 
rights  of  either  the  union  em¬ 
ployes.  or  the  company.  The  lives 
of  five  hundred  thousand  people 
are  menaced  by  this  threat. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
homes— our  homes — are  endan¬ 
gered.  Without  water  there  is 
no  health  protection,  no  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  It  must  not  happen! 
.  .  .  This  matter  can  and  should 
be  settled  by  arbitration.  There 
is  no  right  of  strike  or  of  lock¬ 
out  against  public  safety  and 
public  health.” 

Reporter  Makes  Contact 

In  the  city  edition,  three  hours 
later,  the  banner  line  announced: 
“Water  Strike  Is  Averted — ^Dis¬ 
putants  Agreed  to  Arbitra¬ 
tion.”  The  editorial  had  done 
its  Job. 

As  soon  as  the  first  edition 
was  off  the  press,  Joseph  K. 
Sh^ard,  Star  labor  writer,  took 
several  copies  to  a  hotel  room 
where  international  union  lead¬ 
ers  were  in  a  heated  discussion 


Ask  about 


ReadYprint  Comic 
^  Sections! 


A  balanced 
group  of 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 


Dunabin  to  England 

Thomas  Dunabin.  proas  at¬ 
tach#  to  th#  Australian  High 
Commiaslonor  to  Conoda  in 
Ottawa  sine#  January,  has 
boon  nomod  diroctor  of  th# 
Australian  Nows  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Buroau  in  London  and 
will  loav#  for  England  within 
a  month.  H#  will  b#  succood- 
•d  as  press  attach#  by  Mol 
Pratt  of  th#  Australian  Doport- 
mont  of  Information.  Cemborro. 
and  formerly  a  member  of  th# 
staff  of  th#  Sydney  Morning 
Herold. 


with  local  union  representatives. 
He  learned  they  had  seen  the 
editorial,  that  the  international 
leaders  were  trying  to  make  the 
local  men  see  that  the  people 
would  not  stand  for  a  strike,  but 
were  willing  to  see  the  workers 
get  a  fair  deal. 

Shepard  was  finally  admitted 
to  the  union  meeting.  Assured 
that  the  editorial  meant  just 
what  it  said  as  to  fairness  to 
both  sides,  the  local  union  men 
agreed  to  call  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  water  company,  as  sug¬ 
gested. 

The  water  company  man¬ 
ager  was  also  aware  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  met  the  union  men 
half  way.  It  was  agreed  on  the 
telephone  that  the  strike  threat 
would  be^ttled  and  both  sides 
met  the  next  day  to  resume  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

Talks  are  still  under  way, 
but  the  spirit  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  and  both  sides  say  an  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  reached. 


NEA  Sponsors  Films 

The  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  has  given  its  support  to  the 
16  mm  sound  film  releases  of 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
for  the  Victory  Loan  Drive. 
NEIA  members  may  contact  the 
national  oflSce  in  Chicago  or  ar¬ 
range  through  state  Victory 
Loan  chairmen  for  the  showing 
of  the  films  in  their  communi¬ 
ties.  The  films  are  free  to  any 
sponsoring  organization.  Their 
purpose  is  to  show  to  what  use 
the  money  raised  in  the  Victory 
Loan  will  be  put. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  the  irst  six  mondis 
ol  1945  The  Son’s  ‘Total 
Advertising  voliune  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  o^ct 
New  Yosk  svsninn  newa- 


its  Jlsi  coosecutive  veer  of 
adverdsing  leadership  in 
the  New  York  evening  Said. 

me 


Newspaper  Row 
In  Boston  Gets 
Electric  Sign 

Boston,  Nov,  14 — The  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  today  added  an 
electrograph  bulletin  sign  like 
that  in  Times  Square,  New  York, 
to  the  Hub’s  Newspaner  Row. 

l^e  800-circuit.  40-watt  sign 
required  three  weeks  to  ins^ 
after  it  was  discovered  that 
Newspaper  Row,  which  the 
Herald  vacated  39  years  ago  for 
premises  a  mile  distant,  still  hM 
alternating  current. 

The  new  board  is  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  prem¬ 
ises  at  255  Washington  Street 
occupied  by  the  Herald  until 
1006,  which  the  Boston  Post  now 
uses.  The  board  is  opposite  the 
chalk  boards  used  by  the  Post 
and  hardly  30  yards  from  the 
hand-painted  bulletins. 

According  to  Lawrence  O’Con¬ 
nell.  Herald-Traveler  promotion 
director,  the  new  sign  will  not 
require  an  operator,  but  will  be 
connected  with  the  operating 
board  which  runs  that  owned  by 
the  Herald-Traveler  in  front  of 
South  Station,  the  only  other 
such  electrograph  in  Boston. 

Manufactured  by  Trans-Lux 
Co.  of  New  York,  the  new  sign 
is  20  feet  long.  Beside  it  is  a 
stationary  electric  sign  announc¬ 
ing  that  news  offered  by  the 
electrograph  is  furnished  by  the 
Herald-Traveler. 

■ 

Poley  Cited 

William  S.  Paley,  president 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Svstem.  rereived  the  Legion  of 
Merit  in  New  York  this  vretk. 


:  a/if^  tka 


\  Here's  a  market  not  unlike 

7  a  Thanssivins  dinner.  We’ll 

I  start  first  with  the  bis  bird 

1  — with  a  trading  area  of 

r  690,174 — some  pickingra,  chf 

7  But.  a  complete  meal 

for  an;  national  advertiser 
MUST  feature  the  ‘‘trim- 
min’t."  All  our  famed  In¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  have 
planned  expansions.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  even  now  rebuilding, 
improving,  spreading  out.  Our 
man;  great  industries  are 
“in  gear”  for  an  unprece¬ 
dented  demand ;  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  on  the  up-and- 
up:  real  estate  booming;  ag¬ 
riculture  TEYING  to  meet  a 
world  call  for  more  and 
more — the  ver;  best  TEST 
market  an;where. 
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‘better  ^avelin^. . .  MORE  TRAVEL ! 


A IR  TKANSPORTAliuN  in  the  United  States  has  created 
thousands  of  new  travelers— folks  who  ha\e  started 
moving  about  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

Because  it  is  by  far  the  swiftest  form  of  transportation,  the 
transport  plane  makes  available  to  all  people  the  benefits 
of  travel  which  were  once  available  to  but  a  few.  Not  the 
cost  in  dollars  but  the  cost  in  time  is  what  has  kept  mil¬ 
lions  at  home  through  the  years.  Now  they  are  as  free  to 
roam  as  the  sky  is  free. 

And  cenainly  they  will  take  to  the  thoughtful  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  are  a  part  of  air  travel— especially  in 
the  great  new  planes  being  readied  for  service— their  spa¬ 
ciousness,  their  deeply  restful  seating,  their  air  condition¬ 
ing,  their  smooth,  quiet  flight,  and  the  gratifying  personal 
attention  which  makes  every  trip  such  a  downright  pleasure. 


When  you  can  telescope  an  overnight  trip  into  75  minutes, 
.slip  from  coast  to  coast  between  dawn  and  dusk,  or  week¬ 
end  in  Piccadilly  or  Paris,  Mexico  or  Honolulu,  and  be 
back  at  work  on  Monday  . . .  well,  you’re  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  until  you’re  actually  doing  it!  Hundreds  of  thou- 
.sands  know  the  reality  of  it  today.  Millions  will  be  doing 
it  tomorrow... and  at  much  lower  fares  than  ever  before. 

V  V  V 

When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations  early;  please  cancel 
early  if  plans  change.  When  you  use  Air  Express  sNed  de¬ 
livery  }y  dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they’re  ready  ny  call¬ 
ing  Air  Express  Division  of  Railway  Express  Agency. 
AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSOCIATION,  1515  Massachusetts  A  ve., 
N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the  nation’s  airlines 
and  leading  manufacturers  in  the  aviation  industry 


THi  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

irAoiN«  TNI  woatB  IN  Aia  raANsaoar 
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Indiana  Doily 


-  ^  Johnny  Noble,  Oakland  (Call 

lews  Coverage 

Indianapolis,  Nov.  12 — On  a  Black  Widow  pilot  in  an  hour, 
variety  of  assignments  12  minutes  to  provide  an  inter¬ 
ranging  from  football  games  to  esting  story  for  his  paper.  Noble 
murders,  the  Indianapolis  News  wrote  one  story  from  the  Oak- 
is  using  a  light  plane  purchased  land  Airport  telling  his  program 
last  May,  as  the  culmination  of  and  phoned  the  results  back  for 
an  aviation  campaign  extending  a  companion  story  in  the  first 
over  a  14*month  period  and  still  edition, 
going  strong. 

In  the  beginning,  the  News 
plane  was  used  principally  by 
Gene  Dawson,  aviation  editor- 
pilot,  to  cover  airport  dedica¬ 
tions,  air  shows  and  other  aerial 
activities. 

Used  for  Football 
With  the  start  of  the  football 
season,  a  new  phase  of  aerial 
work  got  underway.  By  that 
time,  Photographers  Bill  Myers 
and  George  Tilford,  the  former 
with  a  commercial  pilot’s  license 
and  the  latter  with  four  years 
Army  training  in  aerial  photog¬ 
raphy,  had  rejoined  the  News. 

Then,  aerial  coverage,  both 
pictorially  and  editorially,  be¬ 
gan  in  earnest.  Dawson  and 
Myers  flew  to  Bloomington, 
home  of  Indiana  University,  took 
an  aerial  shot  of  the  20,000  crowd 
at  the  Indiana-Tulsa  game,  and 
had  the  plates  back  in  the  News 
office  for  late  afternoon  extras. 

On  the  following  Monday,  a 
■  J  near  the  Ohio 
River  city  of  Rockport,  Ind. 
found  the  bodies  of  a  man  and 
a  woman  buried  on  his  farm. 

Again,  Dawson  and  Myers  hit 
the  aerial  trial  to  cover  the 
story.  No  nearby  airport  was 
available  this  time,  so  the  two 
pilots  picked  out  a  smooth  pas¬ 
ture  a  mile  from  the  town,  set 
the  light  plane  down,  tied  it  to 
a  plow  as  protection  against 
wind,  and  were  at  the  murder 
scene  in  less  than  an  houx. 

the  mail  campaign  ac-  So  successful  was  the  job  that 
for  only  $5,000,000  the  weekly  Rockport  Journal, 


Los  Ancklxs,  Nov.  14 — Hailed  t  wide 

by  financial  commentators  at  its  '  ^ 
inception  18  months  ago  as  "one  ' 
of  the  most  for-  ' 
ward  steps  in 
y  modern  bank- 

ing,”  an  adver- 
tising  campaign  ' 
of  the  Security- 
First  National 
Bank  of  Los  An- 
geles  was  se- 

SfiKl  the  four  bank  Graph  of  Los  A 

campaigns  to  be  . _ k,.. 

listed  in  the 

1945  edition  of  word  trend  be 
Herrick  the  Blue  Book  campaign  was 
published  by  >“ 

ANPA’s  Bureau  of  Advertising.  _ _ 

Objective  of  the  campaign  was 
to  renew  interest  in  the  bank’s  niw 

trust  department  which  was  set  BSf, 

up  to  accord  the  same  service  to 
small  estates  as  to  large  ones. 

As  the  result,  the  business  of 

the  department  more  than 
doubled  in  three  months  and  has 
remained  at  or  above  that  level  flWH 

Tluee  Basic  Elements 
“We  planned  the  campaign  at 
the  out^t  on  the  premise  that 
the  public  felt  a  trust  depart- 

ment  to  be  snobbish,  functioning  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  . 

only  for  the  rich,’’  Allan  M,  Her-  First  ad  in  the  senes  »  typical  of  farmer  living 
rick,  advertising  manager  for  campaign  stressing  "estates  as  ”  ' 

Security  -  First  National,  ex-  small  as  $1,000." 

plained.  “But  our  trust  depart-  — — 
ment  takes  all  kinds  of  business.  About  65%  of  the  budget  is 
all  sizes  of  estates.  We  wanted  for  newspaper  advertising,  the 
the  public  to  know  this  and  to  rest  for  mail  literature.  ’The  di¬ 
feel  that  even  the  smaller  estates  rect  mail  list  is  hand-picked  by 
were  welcome.”  branch  managers.  It  is  interest- 

Consequently  each  advertise-  ing  for  newspapermen  to  note 
ment  contains  three  basic  ele-  that  while  the  campaign  as  a 
ments:  What  the  trust  depart-  whole  has  brought  in  about  $60,- 
ment  does;  what  the  service  000,000  worth  of  new  business 


Pilot  Myers  and  Photographer 
Tilford  have  been  busy  shooting 
aerials  of  major  war  plants  in 
Indianapolis  likely  to  be  in¬ 
volved  soon  in  major  industrial 
deals  when  negotiations  are 
closed  for  their  disposal  as  war 
surplus. 

Since  the  News  campaign  be¬ 
gan.  two  new  airports  have  been 
built  in  Indianapolis.  Creation 
of  state  and  city  aviation  com¬ 
missions,  recommended  editor¬ 
ially,  has  been  accomplished  and 
Dawson  is  a  member  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  state  group.  Another 
News  recommendation,  a  joint 
city-county  aviation  survey,  has 
been  completed,  calling  for  at 
least  10  small  airports  in  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  metropolitan  area. 

Records  show  that  more  than 
50  new  airports  have  been  con¬ 
structed  in  Indiana  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  News  campaign, 
starting  with  a  suggestion  for 
the  renaming  of  the  Indianapoiis 
airport  as  Weir  Cook  Municipal 
Airport  in  honor  of  a  flying  hero 
of  two  wars. 


ILLINOIS' 

ItthUsLi 
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Peoria’s  Industrial 
Employment  Survey 

3  War- Years’  Average 
Employees  .  .  .40|192 

Qctober,  1945 
Employees  .  .  .  39,939 


A  Market  Thought  to  Remember 

National-advt-rtUinir  market  analysts  are  a 
bit  puzzled  over  the  ohanaed  map  of  these 
United  States.  So  many  war-time  busy  spots 
have  slowed  down  .  .  .  population  shifts  . 
problems  of  reeonversion. 

But  .  .  .  that  uncertainty  does  NOT  ex- 
,1  tend  to  thi.s  famous  market  of  Gastonia, 
I  North  Carolina.  There  are  441  textile 
plants.  S.k4'.1.67.'l  s|iindk*s,  170,115  looms 
— and  i. .500.000  people  with  a  slx'iidable 
income  of  about  $h00.000.000.00  in  the 
Gastonia  area. 

Thus  Greater  Gastonia  is  ONE  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  reiiuirina  no  NEW  analysis.  The  Gazette, 
foundeil  in  1880,  sweeps  rixht  across  this  vast 
section,  with  caaer  reader  acceptance. 


New  Industrial  Employment 
Survey  and  Other  Market 
Facts  Available  on  Request. 


^  /4fMt 

WAilD42RIFFITH 

orrtcct  iif  rRtNtirAC  ciTif* 
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Many  of  the  inherent  qualities  in  Gas  contribute  to  its  unit 
and  overall  economy  in  use.  Further,  the  research  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Gas  Association  and  Gas 
equipment  manufacturers  in  sponsoring  ad¬ 
vanced  apparatus  to  utilize  to  the 
utmost  the  advantages  of  this  mod¬ 
ern  fuel,  add  to  its  economy. 
Among  the  contributions  to  economy 
of  Gas  application  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  operations  are:  speed — desired 
temperatures  are  attained  in  shorter  time 
with  Gas  equipment;  controllability — which 

I 

provides  and  maintains  the  precise  tempera¬ 
ture  required;  simplicity — Gas  equipment  re¬ 
quires  less  space,  maintenance,  attention; 
elimination  of  storage — Gas  requires  no  capital  investment  in  stored  fuels,  again 
saves  space;  dependability — Gas  is  there  when  you  want  it;  improved  production — 
users  of  Gas  report  operations  speeded  considerably,  rejects  eliminated  or  mini¬ 
mized,  since  switching  to  this  modem  industrial  fuel. 

The  economical  application  of  Gas  to  your  specific  operations  can  best  be 
explained  by  the  Industrial  Engineer  of  your  local  Gas  Company.  His  service 
is  complete,  you  incur  no  obligation. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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MacAlameyj  71 
Veteran  N.  Y- 
Editon  Dies 

Robert  Emmet  MacAlarney, 
writer,  editor  and  teacher,  and 
for  many  years  a  familiar  figure 
in  New  York  City  journalism, 
died  Nov.  15  after  a  long  illness. 
He  would  have  been  72  years  old 
Dec.  30. 

Mr.  MacAlarney  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  his  native 
city  on  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph  in  1895  and  in  the  50* 
year  span  since  then  gained 
wide  recognition  as  city  editor 
on  New  York  dailies,  worked 
with  and  developed  many  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  writers,  and 
gave  many  of  today’s  journalists 
their  training  as  a  professor  of 
journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

He  first  entered  the  New  York 
field  as  a  reporter  on  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  in  1897.  In  1903  he 
became  political  reporter  on  the 
old  New  York  Evening  Post,  and 
took  over  the  city  desk  of  that 
paper  three  years  later. 

On  McdL  Tribune 

From  1911  to  1914  he  was  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  and  joined  the  Tribune  in 
a  similar  capacity  in  1914.  His 
city  editorships  brought  him 
into  association  with  Franklin 
P.  Adams,  the  late  Heywood 
Broun,  Deems  Taylor,  Zoe  Beck- 
ley,  Mary  Margaret  McBride  and 
others. 

A  city  editor  in  the  days  of  the 
“tough”  school,  Mr.  MacAlarney 
was  inclined  to  bark  his  orders 
to  reporters.  But  he  never  fired 
any.  When  they  failed  on  as¬ 
signments,  he  told  them  their 
mistakes  and  how  to  correct 
them.  They  usually  did. 

This  “tough”  manner  he  car¬ 
ried  along  with  him  as  a  teacher 


at  Columbia.  But  his  students 
soon  learned  that  the  manner 
was  a  veneer.  Many  of  them 
went  back  year  after  year  to  sit 
and  talk  with  him.  One  of  his 
cherished  possessions  was  a  fac¬ 
simile  first  edition  of  his  much¬ 
loved  “Pickwick  Papers,”  given 
to  him  by  the  class  of  1943. 

Mr.  MacAlarney  joined  the 
Columbia  faculty  in  1912,  when 
the  journalism  school  was  first 
established  by  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  Among  the  members  of 
his  first  graduating  class  in  1913 
were  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  now 
dean  of  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
and  Hollington  Tong,  former 
Chinese  Vice-minister  of  Infor¬ 
mation. 

Up  to  the  time  he  became  in¬ 
capacitated  last  spring,  he  often 
wrote  several  notes  daily  to  his 
former  students  and  newspaper 
associates. 

While  his  chief  interest  was 
always  newspaper  work,  Mr. 
MacAlarney  made  several  ven¬ 
tures  into  allied  fields.  In  1916, 
after  two  years  as  president  of 
the  New  York  City  News  As¬ 
sociation,  he  entered  the  motion 
picture  field,  becoming  scenario 
editor  for  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  Co.  until  1920.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  was  production 
manager  for  the  company  in 
London. 

From  1923  to  1928  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  in  Philadelphia. 
In  recent  years,  apart  from  his 
teaching  at  Columbia,  he  did 
free-lance  writing,  editing,  radio 
and  public  relations  work. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Silurians,  an  organization  of 
New  York  newspaper  veterans, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
president  of  the  society.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Authors’ 
League  of  America,  Beta  Theta 
Pi,  the  Century  Club  and  the 
Harvard  Club. 


Silurians  Vote 
Initial  Award 
To  Laurence 

The  first  award  of  the  Society 
of  the  Silurians  for  the  best  edi¬ 
torial  achievement  by  a  New 
York  City  news¬ 
paperman  was 
voted  this  week 
to  William  L. 

Laurence  of 
the  New  York 
Times. 

Presentation 
of  the  Silurian 
Award  Scroll 
and  a  $100  Vic¬ 
tory  Bond  was 
to  be  made  to 
Mr.  Laurence  at 
the  Silurians'  Laurence 
4  2nd  semi-an¬ 
nual  dinner  Nov.  17  at  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club. 

William  A.  Orr  of  Loew’s, 
Inc.,  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  was  set  up  a  year  ago  to 
consider  awards,  said  Mr.  Lau¬ 
rence  was  a  unanimous  selec¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  nominated  by 
Edwin  L.  James,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  for  his  service 
to  the  public  and  to  the  War 
Department  in  his  series -of  ex¬ 
planatory  stories  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Two  honorable  mention  scrolls 
were  voted  to  Edmond  P.  Bart- 
nett,  city  editor  of  the  Sun,  for 
his  conception  and  makeup  pres¬ 
entation  of  Joe  Rosenthal’s  Iwo 
Jima  flag  picture,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  Spirit  of  1776;  and 
to  Albert  Deutsch  of  PM  for  his 
stories  exposing  the  conditions 
in  veterans’  hospitals,  and  for 
his  challenge  of  Congressional 
attempts  to  hamper  his  investi¬ 
gations.  These  nominations  were 
made  by  Keats  Speed,  executive 
editor  of  the  Sun,  and  John  P. 


Newsmen  Inspect 
President's  Yacht 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  Nov.  12-. 
President  Truman  made  the  new 
presidential  yacht,  the  Williai^ 
burg,  available  for  inspection  b; 
newsmen  and  photographen 
over  the  weekend.  The  ship, 
which  has  undergone  overhaul' 
ing,  was  inspected  between  noon 
and  4  p.m.  EST,  Friday,  at  its 
dock  in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yaitl 
here. 

The  ship  left  Friday  night  on 
a  shakedown  cruise  of  10  to  U 
days  before  it  formally  replaea 
the  Potomac,  an  old  cutter  which 
has  been  us^  by  both  President 
Truman  and  former  President 
Roosevelt.  Potomac  has  been 
condemned  as  unseaworthy. 

Lewis,  managing  editor  of  PM. 

Two  special  addresses  were 
scheduled  for  the  dinner,  one  by 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  just  returned  from 
the  Far  East,  and  the  other  by 
Lewis  Wood  of  the  New  'fork 
Times’  Washington  Bureau,  i 
former  president  of  the  Gridiron 
Club. 

Due  to  the  death  of  President 
Robert  Emmet  MacAlarney  of 
Columbia  University,  the  presid* 
ing  officer  for  this  year  is  Ed* 
ward  R.  Anker,  New  York  Tele* 
phone  Co.  The  Silurians  an 
active  and  former  newspaper 
men  who  served  on  a  New  YoA 
City  newspaper  editorial  staff  it 
a  date  25  years  prior  to  their  ap¬ 
plication  for  membership. 

Last  year  the  Silurians  voted 
an  honorary  membership  to  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Orr  on  the 
Awards  Committee  were  Cbarki 
S.  Hand,  Henry  H.  Curran,  Al* 
bert  E.  Dale,  John  H.  GaTba, 
Robert  J.  Kennedy,  John  M 
Rainey.  Alfred  Reeves  and  Emil 
M.  Scholz. 
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lowans  at  home  and  abroad  depend  on  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  for  home-town  news.  With 
300  local  correspondents  and  an  unmatched  delivery 
system,  these  newspapers  bring  local  news  plus  local 
service  to  59%  (411,210)  of  Iowa  families  on  Sun¬ 
day,  41%  (339,117)  on  weekdays. 


THE  DES 


The  need  for  home-town  news  knows  no  barriers 
of  war  or  peace,  so  Iowa  parents,  wives  and 
sweethearts  are  sending  their  boys  still  in  Korea, 
Germany  and  thousands  of  lonely  spots  in  between, 
the  miniature  edition  of  The  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune.  Last  month  they  ,  sent  40,000  stamped, 
addressed  envelopes  to  Iowa’s  all-state  newspapers 
and  40,000  miniature  editions  were  mailed  from  The 
Register  and  Tribune  to  Iowa  boys  overseas. 
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Smith  Tells  His  New 
Concept  of  Publishing 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Nov.  14— 

Back  from  47  months  of  war, 
Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Son  Fron- 
cijco  Chronicle,  has  a  new  con- 
eep^t  of  the  newspaper. 

Publishing,  he  believes,  should 
now  prepare  to  use  every  mod¬ 
em  facility  electronic  and  other¬ 
wise,  to  collect,  process  and  dis¬ 
seminate  news. 

All  these  facilities  should  be 
leared  to  help  build  the  news¬ 
paper  itself.  This  integrated 
news  dissemination  agency  must 
take  the  definite  leadership 
needed  to  end  the  floundering 
that  seems  to  him  to  mark  this 
particular  phase  of  an  air  and 
atomic  age. 

Existing  indirection  can  be 
changed  to  decisive  stands  on 
well-chosen,  carefully  collected 
and  processed  news  of  a  type 
that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  an  era  of  dynamic  thought, 
he  believes.  The  people’s  think¬ 
ing  processes  can  be  trusted. 
Mr.  Smith  adds,  but  they  must 
be  taught  how  to  read  news¬ 
papers. 

These  are  a  few  of  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  who  has  been 
thinking,  talking  and  fighting 
over  vast  stretches  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  into  the  very  heart  of 
Japan,  and  who  has  been  dis¬ 
cussing  news  and  newspapers 
in  the  high  levels  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  training  camp  and  in 
foxhole. 

He's  Been  Through  Mill 

For  Paul  Smith’s  war  career 
began  as  a  lieutenant  command¬ 
er  and  a  public  relations  aide  to 
the  late  Secretary  of  Navy  Knox, 
Included  a  period  as  OWI  dep¬ 
uty  director  in  association  with 
Euner  Davis,  and  then  turned 
to  the  trail  of  a  buck  private 
at  the  Parris  Island  Marine  Base. 

After  seven  months  as  an 
enlisted  man  came  the  rigid 
Marine  officer  training  course, 
leadership  of  a  rifle  platoon  in 
Bougain^dlle’s  desolate  damp¬ 
ness  and  on  Guam’s  fiery  shore, 
and  finally  the  jump  to  Navy 
commander  serving  on  the  staffs 
of  three  great  task  forces — Ad¬ 
miral  MiGcher’s  Task  Force  58, 
Admiral  Turner’s  Amphibious 
Forces  and  Admiral  Spruance’s 
5th  Fleet. 

“Publishing  today  is  the  col¬ 
lection,  processing  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  information  and  not 
merely  the  business  of  printing 
a  paper,”  said  this  versatile  Mr. 
Smith. 

“The  newspaper,  of  course,  re¬ 
mains  first  and  foremost.  It  is 
the  keystone  of  the  structure. 
But  it  should  assemble  about  it 
whatever  vehicles  of  collection 
and  dissemination  are  needed — 
radio,  television,  FM,  facsimile, 
documentary  film  or  whatever 
aids  are  available. 

‘"rhat,  of  course,  is  a  view 


for  the  long  pull,  over  a  period 
of  time.  I  am  prepared  now 
to  talk  only  in  general  terms, 
and  not  terms  of  specific  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Chronicle.” 

The  qualifications  were  well 
taken,  for  Mr.  Smith  was  then 
in  the  midst  of  his  first  morning 
of  work  at  th«  Chronicle.  That 
constant  itch  for  the  day  of 
peace  when  he  could  return  to 
the  paper  of  which  he  became 
executive  editor  at  the  amazing 
age  of  26  and  editor  and  general 
manager  when  only  28  years  old 
had  been  manifest  the  evening 
before.  Immediately  upon  his 
release  from  the  Navy’s  proces¬ 
sing  deoartment  a  few  blocks 
away  he  had  hurried  to  work  at 
the  Chronicle,  pausing  only  to 
visit  his  apartment  and  don 
civilian  attire. 

Decisive  Policies  Needed 

“The  newspaper  itself  should 
maintain  its  high  degree  of 
respect  by  decisive,  carefully 
studied  policies,”  he  said.  “My 
impression  today  is  that  there  is 
too  much  half-cocked  expres¬ 
sion  on  complex  and  important 
subjects.  Much  of  the  press  is 
expressing  itself  before  it  is 
properly  prepared  to  express 
itself  on  such  topics  as  conscrip¬ 
tion,  unified  military  command 
and  American  foreign  policy,  to 
say  nothing  of  important  domes¬ 
tic  problems. 

“Too  many  people  now  be¬ 
lieve  anything  is  true  merely 
because  they  saw  it  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  They  do  not  stop  to  an¬ 
alyze  the  source  or  what  is 
meant.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  distinguish  between  the  views 
of  known  rascals,  placed  in  a 
paper  just  for  the  record,  and 
the  presentations  of  competent 
authority.  Thev  do  not  know 
what  is  the  editor’s  view  and 
which  is  report.” 

Mr.  Smith  paused.  One  knew 
he  was  thinking  of  morale- 
disastrous  rumors  which  sweep 
war-laden  troops  in  a  dank 
jungle  and  sea-weary  crews  in 
desolate  waters  —  reports  fol¬ 
lowed  by  disillusionment  and 
the  refusal  to  believe  subsequent 
true  and  official  advices. 

“What  we  need,  in  my  opinion, 
is  more  vitality,  more  respon¬ 
sible  editing,  in  today’s  news¬ 
paper.  We  must  stir  dynamic 
thinking.  The  people  can  be 
trusted  to  think  soundly  when 
they  are  adequately  informed. 
Let  us  giye  them  the  material 
and  teach  them  how  to  select 
the  material  with  more  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

Toward  that  end  Mr.  Smith 
wants  a  more  indiyidnalized 
newspaper.  ’That’s  a  mild  ex¬ 
pression,  for  Mr.  Smith  draws 
from  many  and  varied  experi¬ 
ences  in  constructing  a  personal¬ 
ized  paper. 

Before  the  war  was  thought 


-  many  did  not  conscript  until 

1936.  And  what  happened  when 
Germany’s  army  was  ready  and 
trained  in  three  years?  France 
became  the  horrible  example  of 
a  conscript  army.  Conscription 
by  itself  is  not  the  insurance  of 
national  safety.  An  up-to-the- 
minute,  economically  support¬ 
able  force  is  the  first  essential. 

“Today,  at  least  for  a  while, 
we  can  curtail  our  military 
establishment.  Unless  we  do  we 
must  have  a  military  economy. 
A  military  economy  is  not  what 
we  were  fighting  for.” 

^  Just  a  bit  more  deliberate 

than  in  prewar  days,  Mr.  Smith 
today  talks  from  behind  his  desk 
Paul  C.  Smith  instead  of  breaking  into  quick 

strides  across  the  room  when  in 
about,  the  Chronicle  editor  was  deep  thought  But  scratch  the 
a  European  correspondent  for  a  surface  of  a  controversial  sub¬ 
year  and  a  half.  When  storm  ject  even  lightly  and  the  same 
clouds  were  brewing,  he  accom-  Paul  Smith  returns  immediately, 
panied  Herbert  Hoover  on  a  a  crusader.  Possibly  because  of 
trip  to  visit  the  heads  of  Central  war  experiences  in  heading  Ma- 
European  powers.  On  his  re-  rine  assault  units,  he  seems  just 
turn,  the  Chronicle  reflected  his  a  bit  more  wary  than  of  yore, 
findings  to  such  a  degree  that  a  Hog  Action 

'w."r  -  h  “m?  N»rly  four  year,  have  gone 

sSuhT  iS  Iditorial!  "s A  “ 

America,”  published  in  March, 

1939,  warning  that  Hitler  was 

starting  “our  war”,  was  repeated 

annually  throughout  the  war.  acUon 

That’s  one  slant  on  Mr.  Smith’s  wn 

view  of  newspaper  leadership —  "kv 

preparedness  through  advance  by  buUets  at  Y" 


’That  same  year  Mr.  Smith  is-  swmos  **M^Dlete<? 

sued  a  confidential  memo  to  his  three 

staff  regarding  the  background  °"®®  ®  nn 

to  be  used  in  studying  material 

ilZe  7orSgnTreaT°"Hr\i3  had  met  a  mortJl  woS*^ 

found  good  grounds'  to  believe  gp^h^'^did'^Mr^^SmUh  "Reflect 
some  European  propaganda  was  md  Mr.  Srnim  reflect 

entering  this  country  in  the  ^ 

guise  of  news.  Two  of  the  cor- 
respondents  then  involved  have 

since  been  discredited  before  Jha 

the  world.  He  wants  the  Chron-  *^® 


times.  Two  terrible  land  cam- 


icle  to  be  alert  and  informed. 


of  Marine  training. 

“Little  did  I  dream,  in  the  fox- 


lu  cSiuSSiVWoSite  tiS  Al'tat 

nublic  fantastic  progress  to  come  in  a 

^  A  man  who  has  placed  his  life 

balMo‘‘ukl%o°choii'h^“S^^^  mfrafMaS  Miocker’s  ?arAi 

Smith  had  that  characteristic 

before  the  war.  He  built  a  col-  ® 

»snn.ni jiA  ♦  narL-t  ns^va*  ^Viiere  ^Jmdr,  Smitii  won 

he  ron-  the  Bronze  star  for  meritorloua 
n^entiv  service.  TTien  came  assignment 
H^  statement  indicaSl  no  “Operation  Olympic”  which 
Phanve  In  thu  He  u  tumed  into  V-J  and  the  road  to 

stooni  fir  Ws  o^  wlumnisti,  JS^Sie'^kffth^FTee?*  Spruance 
lukewarm  toward  syndicated  ^®  ^^®®*- 

columns.  - 

Already  Mr.  Smith  is  ready 
for  a  firm,  decisive  stand  on 

conscription.  £  £ 

“I  am  opposed  to  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  permanent  conscrip-  _  U! 

tion.  Conscription  is  likely  to  CiXtl  a^Ill'OpeeO 
be  periodically  necessary — as  an 

instrument  of  national  policy.  /'/If  /\D  DDItCdtC 

But,  first,  let’s  have  a  national  V\/Li\/lV  A  l\£ii3i9CeJ 

policy — then  cut  our  military 

cloth  to  the  required  pattern.  tt  Cf-I.  a* 

I  suggest  a  large  Marine  Corps,  unii  oiyie  or 

a  strong  volunteer  Navy,  a  well-  ^unMnvnTiAasMl 

maintained  air  force— and  a  DUpfTimpOiea 

small  army  of  professionals.  _  » 

“Universal  conscription  of  roMtest  Color  PronOM 

teen-age  boys  does  not  insure  in  World 

peace.  If  we  do  not  use  boys 
trained  at  18  until  they  are  24  fff  ■-  « 

or  25  they  will  have  to  be  W&ltCr  dCOtt  A  \#0U 

retrained  anyhow.  n*  AiMFiirt  M  I 

“France  was  a  good  example  •»« 

of  conscription  at  work.  Ger- 
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TRUTH  FROM  THE  W 


Great,  historic  news— news  of  retribution  and  rebirth  froan 
and  background.  . .  Dan  DeLuce  and  Louis  Lochnsr,  I 
Europe,  are  dredging  out  spectacular  secrets  of  the  dead  Ne 
record  of  how  Germany  arranged  to  take  Austria  b; 
repeated  acclaim  for  his  fearless,  penetrating  reporting. . .  Q| 
on  the  arrest  and  examination  of  Nazi  war  criminals.  Lib 
of  the  Germans  from  North  Africa  through  Italy  all  ths 
i  taking  in  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  en  routa 

I  Richard  Kasischke  came  by  way  of  Paxiii 

%  Peter  Carroll,  Henry  Burroughs,  and  Henry  Ghiifi 

lensmen  telling  the  story  in  pictures.  Look  to 
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KAGE  OF  THE  REICH! 


d  ruin —  is  given,  to  the  world  by  an  AP  staff  unrivalled  in  experience 
irhom  hold  high  awards  for  distinguished  reporting  from 
^  DeLuce’s  exclusive  story  with  the  stenographic 
ne  is  an  example.  Chief  of  Bureau  Wes  Gallagher  has  won 
er  scored  a  notable  series  of  exclusive  stories 


Noland  Norgaard  covered  the  defeat 


Germany.  So  did  Lynn  Heinzerling, 


James  Bang,  Charles  Chamberlain, 


Photographers  William  Allen, 


inong  AP’s  distinguished 


[Tailed  staff  for  unrivalled  coverage! 


Standing  left  to  right:  LOUIS  LOCHNER, 
NOLAND  NORGAARD,  B.  I.  SANDERS. 
Seoted:  DAN  DELUGE  and  WES  GALLAGHER 
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TO  MAYOR  LAGUARDIA 

Dbar  Mayor; 

Ab  has  been  your  custom  in  recent 
years,  you  made  some  unkind  and  unfair 
statements  about  newspapers  during  your 
radio  talks  last  weekend.  Not  only  is  your 
memory  short,  Mr.  Mayor,  but  your  state¬ 
ments  sound  like  those  of  a  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  quarterback  whose  team  took  a  licking 
in  Saturday's  game. 

“You  can’t  convince  me  that  the  news¬ 
papers  are  on  the  level,”  you  state,  adding 
that  radio  “is  the  hope  of  the  world.” 

Do  you  remember  1933,  Mr.  Mayor, 
when  you  were  a  relatively  obscure  Con¬ 
gressman  campaigning  for  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive’s  Job  in  America's  largest  city?  You 
gave  very  few  radio  talks  in  those  days  and 
it  was  the  New  York  newspapers  that 
played  up  your  past  good  record  of  public 
service.  You  were  supported  by  the  Times, 
Herald  Tribune,  World-Telegram,  Mirror 
and  Post — and  what’s  more  you  were 
elected  with  254,000  plurality  over  O’Brien 
and  McKee. 

Do  you  remember  1937,  and  your  re- 
election?  You  won  by  454,000  over  Ma¬ 
honey  and  you  were  editorially  supported 
by  those  same  papers  including  the  News. 
The  Journal- American  and  Sun  remained 
editorially  neutral  In  that  mayoralty  cam¬ 
paign  because  of  your  New  Deal  tleup.  In 
those  days,  too.  Mr.  Mayor,  you  used  very 
little  radio  time  compared  to  now,  but  it 
was  more  than  in  ’33. 

In  1941,  you  were  elected  again,  this  time 
over  O’Dwyer,  and  you  were  supported  by 
the  same  newspapers.  Your  radio  time  In¬ 
creased  that  year.  You  had  been  a  good 
Mayor — as  a  matter  of  fact  the  News  called 
you  at  that  time  “the  best  Mayor  New  York 
ever  had.”  And  you  probably  were. 

Meanwhile,  something  had  hsppcned  to 
you,  Mr.  Mayor.  Phenomenal  success  and 
popularity  must  have  gone  to  your  head. 
A  change  came  over  you  and  you  couldn’t 
take  suggestions  and  criticism.  Newspa¬ 
pers  were  the  only  ones  that  dared  point 
out  some  of  your  mistakes— and  instead 
of  taking  some  of  this  constructive  crit¬ 
icism  you  decided  to  fight  back  at  the 
newspapers.  Your  press  relations  broke 
down.  It  has  never  recovered. 

Radio  didn’t  criticize  you,  did  it,  Mr. 
Mayor?  Of  course  not!  It  isn’t  built  that 
way.  so'  you  like  it  It  can’t  talk  back. 

In  Df^cember,  1941,  you  started  your 
weekly  radio  tolks  over  WNYC.  In  this 
1945  campaign,  although  you  didn’t  run 
for  office,  you  spent  more  money  for  radio 
time  than  ever  before — $38,000 — for  your 
own  candidate,  Newbold  Morris. 

Doesn’t  it  seem  strange,  Mr.  Mayor,  that 
with  more  money  spent  in  radio  than  ever 
before  your  candidate  still  lost?  Does  it 
occur  to  you  that  your  bad  press  relations 
in  the  last  few  years  might  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it?  That  and  the  revived 
Tammany  machine. 

You  say:  “Of  course  I  like  radio.  I  can 
talk  to  a  mike  and  I  can’t  talk  to  some 
publishers.”  What  you  Aould  have  said 
in  your  peevishness.  Mayor  LaGuardla, 
was  that  you  like  radio  because  a  mike 
can’t  talk  back  and  some  publishers  can 
and  do. 

Isn’t  that  true? 


EDIT®RIAL 


Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged:  con¬ 
demn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned:  for- 
ghro,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven.— St.  Luke, 

VI;  37.  _ 


CENSORSHIP  LIFTED? 

TO  ALL  intents  and  purposes  the  Soviet 
censorship  of  outgoing  dispatches  from 
Moscow  has  been  lifted.  Correspondents 
are  still  submitting  their  copy  and  the  cen¬ 
sors  remain  on  the  Job,  but,  according  to 
U.  S.  newsmen,  their  stories  are  being  rail¬ 
roaded  through  without  deletions. 

The  letter  of  protest  sent  to  Commissar 
of  Foreign  Affairs  Molotoff  by  the  Anglo- 
American  Correspondents  Association  two 
weeks  ago  apparently  had  a  favorable  re¬ 
ception  although  it  was  not  publicly  ac- 
knowleged.  Eddy  Gilmore,  AP  correspon¬ 
dent,  in  a  dispatch  to  E  &  P  appearing  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue,  tells  of  his  chat  with 
Mr.  Molotoff  at  the  latter’s  reception  in 
celebration  of  the  October  Revolution  an¬ 
niversary.  Mr.  Molotoff  in  talking  of  cen¬ 
sorship  said  he  “would  agree  to  reciproc¬ 
ity.”  Observers  believe  this  means  the  end 
•  of  the  Russian  censors. 

That  may  ultimately  come  to  be  true. 
But  the  censors  are  still  on  the  Job  and 
nothing  official  has  been  said  to  change 
the  picture.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Gilmore  who  says  “it  is  likely  this  may 
be  an  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  see  what  happens  and  how  well  it 
works  out” 

World  wide  reaction  to  the  easing  of 
censorship  has  been  favorable.  It  would  be 
even  more  so  if  it  were  officially  ended. 
The  Russians,  particularly  Mr.  Molotoff, 
must  certainly  know  that  distrust  and  sus¬ 
picion  will  end  when  people  outside  of 
Russia  realize  they  are  reading  uncensored 
news  reports  from  Moscow. 


VICTORY  BONDS  LAG 

THE  CURRENT  Victory  Bond  Drive  started 
off  with  a  “bang.”  The  first  few  days 
of  the  campaign  sales  of  bonds  to  indi¬ 
viduals  were  exceptionally  good,  exceeding 
expectations,  keeping  pace  with  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  editorial  support 
which  surpassed  totals  for  the  opening 
days  of  any  other  drive. 

Now  sponsored  advertising  and  news  and 
editorial  support  are  slacking  off.  Sales  of 
Victory  Bonds  are  doing  the  same.  The 
entire  campaign  is  lagging,  proving  again 
that  volume  of  sales  go  hand  In  hand  with 
amount  of  newspaper  effort 
The  drive  is  half  over.  Christmas  is  get¬ 
ting  closer  and  competition  for  bond  dol¬ 
lars  is  getting  stronger.  It  is  up  to  the 
newspapers  to  revive  public  interest  and 
put  Victory  Bonds  over  the  top. 


THREAT  TO  RADIO 

THE  investigation  of  radio  commentaton 
and  their  scripts  by  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  for  stricter  supervision  of  radio 
broadcasters  are  serious  threats  to  freedom 
of  speech. 

The  House  Committee  action  implies  that 
if  radio  commentators  do  not  say  the  right 
things  on  the  air  they  may  be  called  to 
account  by  an  arm  of  government  If  any 
part  of  government  ever  can  dictate  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  for  commenta¬ 
tors,  or  anyone  else,  to  talk  about  then  oar 
Bill  of  Rights  is  on  the  way  out.  If  this  in¬ 
vestigation  were  being  made  of  new8pap« 
columnists  every  newspaper  in  the  country 
would  be  protesting.  They  should  be  pro¬ 
testing  Just  as  loudly  right  now. 

The  call  for  more  legislative  supervisloa 
comes  from  Ernest  Adamson,  counsel  for 
the  Committee,  who  would  specify  that  ra* 
dio  stations  must  clearly  identify  commen¬ 
tators  including  an  announcement  whether 
they  are  reporting  news  or  opinions.  Thii 
is  not  a  matter  for  legislation  any  more 
than  editorializing  in  newspaper  newt  eol- 
unuu  is. 

We  have  heard  radio  commentators  who 
are  adept  at  weaving  their  own  editorial 
opinions  in  with  current  news  facts  givlag 
the  impression  that  all  of  what  they  say  if 
true.  A  great  many  listeners  swallow  it 
Others  are  irritated  by  it  The  nutter  la 
something  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  could  well  consider  dealing 
with  in  its  code  of  ethics.  The  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  its  Canon 
of  Journalism  clearly  opposes  editorializing 
in  the  news.  There  are  instances  of  it  itill 
being  done,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  not 
The  radio  industry  could  take  care  of 
that  problem  by  itself  as  It  has  been  among 
newspapers. 

FOREIGN  RELIEF 

LAST  WEEK  the  House  of  Representatim 
passed  the  UNRRA  biU  for  $550,000,000, 
attaching  a  string  that  it  be  spent  ooly 
in  countries  permitting  press  coverage  o( 
this  relief  agency’s  activities.  Now  tho 
Senate  has  its  say. 

Discussion  over  this  free  press  rider  hu 
already  delayed  appropriating  funds  for  tho 
UNRRA  by  many  weeks.  The  Senate  de¬ 
bate  will  probably  produce  further  delayt 
Winter  is  upon  us.  We  are  bombarded 
with  correspondents’  reports  from  Europe 
that  the  next  few  months  will  witness  man 
misery,  hunger  and  disease  unapproadMd 
for  centuries.  And  we  continue  to  talk. 

Certainly,  the  American  people  are  es- 
titled  to  know  what  is  done  with  tbek 
money  in  Eiu-opean  countries.  OrdinarUy. 
Editor  &  Pubushzr  would  support  «my  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure  to  obtain  freedom  of  ier 
formation  in  other  countries.  But  we  arc 
now  dealing  with  the  problem  of  kecpinf 
starving  people  alive. 

Sheer  national  self-interest  .tells  us  the 
American  people  can’t  hope  for  recovccy 
in  a  world  half  of  whose  populatiOB 
starves.  Humanitarian  reasons  teU  us  wt 
must  help  these  people.  If  we  can  gala 
access  for  our  reporters  into  those  coun¬ 
tries,  that’s  fine — but  let’s  get  relief  there 
first,  and  fast,  and  argue  about  it  later. 
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mention 

WALTER  M.  HARRISON,  after 
lengthy  service  with  the  Army 
Office  of  Procurement  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel, 

is  again  han-  ,  _ 

dUng  the  edi-  ^  t  1 

torial  depart-  VJ 

ownts  of  the 
Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Times 
and  Daily  Okla- 
homan. 

Raymond  B. 

Howard  of  the  •  \  W  \ 
Madison  (O.)  •\^,W  y  V 

Press,  president  iiw 

of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Ser-  Harrison 
vice,  recently 

lu^red  a  compound  fracture  of 
the  right  leg  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  London,  O.  How¬ 
ever,  last  week  he  presided  at 
the  national  advertising  session 
of  the  NAS  meeting  in  Chicago. 

WiLUAM  J.  ScRiPPS,  chairman 
of  the  Detroit  News,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Wayne 
County  Tuberculosis  Associa¬ 
tion. 

J.  Albert  Dear,  Jr.,  executive 
editor  of  the  Jersey  Journal, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  ap¬ 
point^  secretary  to  the  citizens 
committee  charged  with  pian- 
ning  the  extensive  rehabilitation 
of  Jersey  City. 

R.  F.  Hudson,  Jr.,  has  returned 
to  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Alabama  Journal 
ifter  four  years’  service  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander  in  the  Navy 
and  wili  assume  the  duties  of 
vicepresident  and  assistant  pub- 
iisher  of  the  newspapers.  Prior 
to  entering  service,  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Advertiser  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

Jack  Williams,  editor  of  the 
WoycroM  (Ga.)  Journal-Herald, 
has  offered  to  donate  a  cup  each 
year  through  the  Waycross  Lions 
Club  to  be  awarded  to  the  out¬ 
standing  boy  or  girl  of  the  year. 

Richard  E.  Berlin,  president 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  gave 
an  informal  report  of  his  recent 
mission  to  Europe  as  a  War  De¬ 
partment  observer  at  a  Com¬ 
munion  Breakfast  at  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection.  Rye,  N.  Y., 
on  Nov.  11.  He  said  certain  ob¬ 
servations  had  been  compiled  t(> 
help  Mr.  Hearst  in  shaping  edi¬ 
torial  policies. 

In  The  Business  Office 

DOUGLAS  S.  CLEVELAND, 
after  three  years’  active  duty 
in  the  aviation  branch  of  the 
Navy,  as  commsuider,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Jr.,  has 
returned  from  22  months  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Naval  Reserve  to  his 
former  job  as  business  manager 
of  the  Newspaper  Printing  Cor¬ 
poration  in  ’Tulsa,  Okla. 

Jack  Thees,  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  before  that 
with  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
has  joined  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  to  handle  department 
•tore  advertising.  New  to  the 


Herald  Tribune  retail  store  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  is  Logan  J.  Phil¬ 
lips,  recently  discharged  from 
the  Navy  after  four  years’  ser¬ 
vice. 

Norman  J.  Greer,  formerly 
with  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  specializing  in  drug  and 
cosmetic  advertising,  and  before 
that  with  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  and  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  Cosmetic 
and  Drug  Review,  Fawcett  Pub¬ 
lications’  forthcoming  weekly 
trade  newspaper. 

Lyndon  R.  Boyd,  with  the 
Army  since  1942  and  recently 
discharged  as  major,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  display  advertising 
staff  at  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Star.  Also  back  with  that 
department  is  Carl  J,  Strick- 
ROTT,  recently  discharged  from 
the  AAF. 

Robert  Carmany,  who  served 
overseas  three  years  with  an 
anti-aircraft  artillery  battalion 
and  later  transferred  to  the  crim¬ 
inal  intelligence  division,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  position  as 
display  advertising  department 
salesman  for  the  Canton  (O.) 
Repository. 

Also  back  from  colors  at  the 
Repository  are  Wayne  Shock, 
traffic  and  delivery  man,  who 
served  with  the  AAF  in  CBI; 
Dave  Kindig,  northeast  district 
city  circulation  manager.  Navy 
veteran  of  World  War  I  who  re¬ 
entered  service  and  was  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Norfolk:  Ralph  Ury,  sales¬ 
man  in  the  classified  advertising 
department,  who  served  with  the 
Twelfth  Air  Force,  and  Donald 
F.  Miller,  traffic  and  delivery 
man,  in  Army  service  two  and 
one-half  years. 

Back  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  are  Bill 
Douglas,  who  made  30  combat 
missions  over  Germany  as  pilot 
of  a  B-17;  George  Addington, 
who  served  in  public  relations 
with  the  AAF,  and  Jack  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  served  with  the  Sea- 
bees. 

Lt.  Cou  j.  M.  McGinley,  also 
of  the  Star-Telegram  advertising 
staff,  has  returned  from  Army 
duty  in  the  CBI  theater  and  will 
be  back  on  the  job  shortly. 

R.  S.  Stephenson,  advertising 
manager  for  Richmond  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  recently  addressed  the 
annual  fall  convention  of  the 


Virginia  Association  of  Launaer- 
ers  &  Cleaners  at  Richmond. 

Milton  Eilert,  former  district 
circulator  for  the  Memphis 
( Term. )  Press  -  Scimitar,  has 
been  appointed  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal. 

Jack  F.  Gale  has  returned  to 
the  U.P.  as  a  business  represen¬ 
tative  in  Los  Angeles  after  three 
years  of  Naval  aviation,  mainly 
in  the  Pacific  theater.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  Pacific  Northwest 
manager  of  U.P.  and  business 
representative  in  several  West¬ 
ern  states..  In  Los  Angeles,  he 
succeeds  Phil  R.  Curran,  named 
Australia  manager. 

Marion  Walker,  formerly  of 
West-Holliday  Co.,  newspaper 
representatives,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of  the 
Ventura  (Cal.)  Star  &  Free 
Press. 

Don  Wilkins,  formerly  of  the 
Roswell  (N.  M.)  Dispatch,  has 
been  appointed  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Van  Nuys 
(Cal.)  News. 

Tom  McGown,  former  adver- 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Re¬ 
dondo  (Cal.)  Breeze,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager. 

Glen  Hutchinson,  former  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been 
appointed  production  manager 
of  the  paper. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

HERB  PAUL,  former  city  editor 

of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star-Journal,  has  returned  from 
ten  months  as  war  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  paper  and  has  been 
named  business  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  E.  D.  Kieckhefer,  who  be¬ 
comes  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  Paul  for¬ 
merly  was  financial  editor  of  the 
Star  before  that  paper  merged 
with  the  Journal. 

Lt.  Harry  W.  Taylor,  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Times,  is  on  terminal  leave 
after  nearly  three  years  in  the 
Navy  and  soon  will  return  to  his 
former  duties.  His  wife,  Mary 
E.  Taylor,  is  society  editor  of 
the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Moni¬ 
tor-Leader. 

Harry  N,  Rickey,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Scripps  Howard  newspa- 
( Continued  on  page  48) 
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Thirty  million  readers  can’t  be 
wrong  —  £d  Reed’s  rib  -  tickling 
gags  and  characters  wi//  provide 
the  laughs  your  readers  want ! 
Available  in  a  2  column  panel 
daily  and  also  in  Sunday  color. 
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NANCY 

WISHES  YOU 
A  GOOD 
THANKSGIVING 


There’s  plenty  to  be 
thankful  for  this  year — 

The  boys  are  coming 
back  .  .  . 

Turkeys  are  coming 
back  .  .  . 

Newsprint  is  coming 
back  .  .  .  (We  hope). 

And  NANCY  is  thankful 
that  she  is  one  of 
your  favorite  comic 
characters. 

We  can’t  list  all  the 
people  from  professors 
and  clergymen  to  school 
children  who  write  to 
NANCY  and  ERNIE 
BUSHMILLER  thank¬ 
ing  them  for  a  daily 
laugh.  ...  So  NANCY 
takes  this  opportunity 
to  thank  all  of  you  for 
your  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proval  of  her  and  her 
foolishness  over  the  last 
seven  years. 

Yours,  for  bigger  and 
browner  turkeys  from 
Nancy  by  Ernie  Bush- 
miller. 


FEATURE  4 
SYNDICATE 
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PERSONALS 

continued  jrom  page  47 

pers,  is  resting  and  improved  at 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  after  his  re¬ 
cent  heart  attack  and  subsequent 
operation.  He  was  stricken  with 
a  heart  ailment  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Robert  R.  Muixen,  manager  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
New  York  bureau,  is  leaving  the 
newspaper  Dec.  1  to  become  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  Life  maga¬ 
zine. 

Pierre  Vii.nERE,  before  the  war 
with  U^.  as  rewrite  man  in  New 
York,  news  editor  in  Buenos 
Aires,  /  and  bureau  manager  in 
Caracdst  Venezuela,  has  been 
discharged  from  service  with  the 
Military  ,  Intelligence,  War  De¬ 
partment  general  staff,  and  will 
accept  a  position  as  director  of 
publid  relations  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  House,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Burtt  Evans,  who  before  his 
discharge  from  service  suc¬ 
ceeded  Marion  Hargrove  as  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of  Yank,  and  Tom 
Davis,  former  publisher  of  the 
Transradio  Press  Service’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  and  recently  man- 
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aging  editor  of  the  Leatherneck, 
Marine  Corps  publication,  has 
been  appointed  associate  editor 
of  True  magazine. 

John  Perry  Burgess,  former 
financial  editor  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Rochester  Tran¬ 
sit  Corporation.  He  recently  was 
discharged  from  the  Navy. 

Maxey  N.  Morrison,  former 
editorial  writer  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger  and  more 
recently  director  of  information 
for  the  War  Production  Board, 
has  been  named  director  of  in¬ 
formation  in  Washington  for  the 
Civilian  Production  Administra¬ 
tion. 

John  La  Cerda,  reporter  for 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  left 
this  week  for  an  extensive  trip 
through  the  Pacific,  one  of  the 
first  accredited  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  under  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  new  postwar  setup.  Row¬ 
land  Rathbone  has  rejoined  the 
Bulletin’s  rewrite  staff. 

E.  Edgar,  Donald  Scott  and 
Bob  Ewing  have  come  out  of 
military  service  to  take  their  old 
places  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

George  Zacharias,  veteran  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  recently  was 
presented  a  Masonic  ring  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  long  years  of  faith¬ 
ful  service  by  Publisher  Lee 
Ellmaker,  on  behalf  of  employes 
of  the  editorial,  circulation  and 
composing  rooms. 

Donald  J.  Jennings  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  position  with  the 
U.P.  bureau  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
after  two  and  a  half  years’  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Ninth  Air  Force  in 
England  and  France. 

Leonard  A.  Unger  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Pittsburgh 
to  the  Harrisburg  office  of  the 
AP. 

Robert  L.  Wilson  has  been 
discharged  from  the  service  and 
has  returned  to  his  former  posi¬ 
tion  as  city  editor  of  the  Centre 
Times  at  State  College,  Pa. 

Lawrence  Levenberg  is  back 
as  telegraph  and  cable  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  News 
after  four  years  in  the  Army.  He 
also  served  in  World  War  I. 

William  Nehez  has  rejoined 
the  News  photography  staff  after 
three  years  as  an  Army  Signal 
Corps  cameraman.  Paul  Myhre, 
former  News  copydeskman  and 
telegraph,  is  back  on  the  re¬ 
write  desk  after  two  years  of 
soldiering. 

Also  back  from  service  to  the 
News  are  Gus  Utter,  copy  desk- 
man,  and  Bill  Cunningham,  re- 
writeman. 

W.  Harley  Rudkin  returned 
from  service  with  the  Merchant 
Marine  to  his  duties  as  theater 
editor  of  the  Springfield  ( Mass. ) 
News.  Lawrence  Curran,  a  dis¬ 
charged  war  veteran,  has  joined 
the  staff  to  cover  the  federal 
beat.  Tony  Doyle,  labor  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  given  a  leave 
of  absence  until  the  first  of  the 
year  to  recuperate  from  a  recent 
illness. 

Louis  Blakley  has  rejoined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  after 
his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
Navy. 


R.  Alton  Jackson,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C. )  Sentinel,  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  public 
information  section,  American 
Red  Cross,  Eastern  Area,  with 
headquarters  in  Alexandria. 

Mrs.  Ed  M.  Anderson,  of  the 
West  Jefferson  (N.  C. )  Skyland 
Post,  recently  was  renamed  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Midwestern  Press 
Association,  an  affiliate  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

David  Stick,  former  reporter 
for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  Times 
and  the  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.) 
Advance,  has  been  named  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  American 
Legion  Magazine. 

Hal  ’Tribble,  back  from  a  22- 
month  tour  of  duty  as  a  Naval 
Reserve  officer,  has  resumed  his 
coverage  of  city  government  ac¬ 
tivities  as  a  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  staff  writer. 

Frank  Barfield,  former  North 
and  South  Carolina  newspaper¬ 
man  recently  released  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  has 
accepted  the  position  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  newly-organized 
Morgantown,  N.  C.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Purser  Hewitt  is  being  re¬ 
lieved  of  duties  as  chief  of  the 
editorial  section,  military  gov¬ 
ernment  division,  Provost  Mar¬ 
shal  General’s  office,  to  return 
to  his  former  position  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Jackson 
( Miss. )  Clarion-Ledger. 

Carl  Stuart,  acting  managing 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Times,  has  been  made 
managing  editor.  Van  Wiggins 
has  been  transferred  from  the 
city  desk  of  the  Times  to  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  as  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor.  Bruce  Palmer  has  returned 
from  Army  service  to  the  Okla¬ 
homan  for  special  assignments 
and  to  serve  on  the  copy  desk. 

Harry  L.  Heinecke  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  and  has 
been  assigned  the  courthouse 
run.  He  was  employed  eight 
years  on  the  Wichita  Falls 


(Tex.)  Times  as  desk  and  let 
man  and  previously  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Colorado,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Wyoming. 

Two  former  AAF  men  have 
joined  the  Star-Telegram  sports 
staff.  ’They  are  Tony  SLAucHm, 
who  has  worked  for  the  £I  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times  and  the  AP  bu¬ 
reau  in  Dallas,  and  George  Kel- 
LAM,  formerly  with  the  Gaines- 
ton  (Tex.)  News,  who  is  new 
assistant  to  the  night  sports  desk 
chief. 

Mrs.  Alma  Lee  Holman  of 
Taylor  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Texas  Women’s  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  recent  conven¬ 
tion  in  Corpus  Christi. 

Josephine  Phillips,  veteran 
woman  photographer,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  at  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  Nttot 
after  having  been  away  several 
months  following  injury  in  an 
automobile  accident. 

Arthur  Carithers,  recently  of 
the  Navy,  and  his  wife,  Polly, 
have  rejoined  the  local  staff  of 
the  Express. 

George  Bartholomew,  twice 
wounded  while  in  Europe  with 
the  Eighth  Air  Force,  has  re¬ 
turned  as  photographer  on  the 
San  Antonio  Light.  Jim  Rags¬ 
dale,  who  was  picture  editor  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  the  Coast  Guard, 
also  has  returned  to  his  job. 

George  Fossum,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  AAF,  has 
joined  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  news  staff  as  copy  reader. 
He  formerly  was  with  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press.  Moyca  Christy 
David  has  resigned  as  Republic 
society  editor  and  Francis  Ray 
Williams,  assistant  society  edi¬ 
tor,  has  replaced  her. 

Sam  Hanson,  recently  with 
the  U.P.  overseas  bureau  at  San 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Idaho  Examiner, 
weekly  at  Pocatello,  Ida. 

Henry  Hayes,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  after  three  years’  mili¬ 
tary  service,  soon  will  resume 
duties  with  the  Boise  (Ida.) 
Statesman. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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for  a  hero? 


H«'>  won.  Ho’i  ub.  And  now  ho’*  cominf  homo. 

Yooloiday  como  tho  ardor:  “Coom  6iinf”.  Tho  war  woo  oadod. 
Ho  couldn’t  holicYO,  ior  a  whilo,  that  diia  was  toally  IT. 

Than  ho  loll  a  wild  olalioa  that  Mmahew  •lumblad  ovor 
tha  lump  in  hk  throat,  •ummoncd  by  a  niddon  homaaichncw 
...ior  Main  Straot,  hUod  with  Saturday  ahoppon. 

For  Mom  and  Pop,  and  tho  bathroom  ihowor  at  homo  that  alwaya 
diippad  a  bit  Funny,  what  Bltio  thingi  (at  you  tomolimct— 
a  toufh  aoMior  hka  himi 

Suro,  ho  waa  tough.  Ho’d  looked  inaido  tho  doora  oi  Hell 
plenty  timea— and  kept  coming.  / 

He'd  token  everything  thoae  Krauta  and  Nipe  could  diah  out—  /' 
and  threw  back  two  ior  one  until  they  cracked.  / 

But  now  the  gun  in  hie  handa  ieeb  atrange.  f. 

All  of  a  audden,  it  doean’t  aecm  naturaL  k 

Like  a  farmer  holding  on  anchor.  gj^ 

And  that  aame  gun  had  been  like  hie  right  hand 

—up  to  that  laat  wonderful  command.  V  ' 

But  now  he’a  going  home,  ace? 

Home/  A  gun’a  no  good  there.  ft' 

A  wrench,  a  aaw,  a  plow— (fieii’rc  good.  M 

Becauae  thia  hero  atuff  ia  going  to  fade. 

A  fellow’a  got  other  thinga  to  face  A&v 

beaidee  death. 

Liko  buying  food  and  clothea.  ' 

And  getting  married,  or  lifting  the  mortgage. 

That  doean’t  take  a  gun.  ’*^\**>‘ ^ 

It  takee  a  job.  *'  f 

It  kind  of  acoree  him  to  think  maybe  there  won't  he 
a  fob.  Maybe  be’a  outgrown  hie  pre-war  alot 
with  Old  Man  Jonea-  or  maj^  Jortea  &  Co.'a  ^ 

buaineaa  will  ba  ahot,knd  they  can’t  uae  him. 

Then  what?  JItffiH 

After  the  Victory  paradee  and  the  apeechea,  l;lt tvK 

hoH  bo  juat  artother  guy  in  chrviea. 

But  wheroll  be  rrirrd  up  without  a  job?  v|  w 

Yaob,  poo  know.  On  tha  town.  ^ 

Soy,  could  that  be  all  thia  bloody  buaineaa  haa  been  carrying 
him  to?  Ia  that  all  bo’a  going  to  pud  out  of  three  yeoia  in  hell?  \ 

W.a44  a  miaulel  Take  it  eaay.  ^  ^ 

Tho  fob  back  home  aaid  they  knew  he  waa  lighting  ^ 
for  thena,  laying  hia  life  on  the  Ium  to  let  them  tvo 
the  way  Anaetkane  kooe  to  Kvo.  I 

They  awero  they  wore  grate!  uL  J 

Do  tiMy  rooSy  mean  it?  ^ 

Do  they  undmatand  hia  job  ia  done, 

that  now  it'a  their  turn?  ^ 

Are  they  gomg  to  fight  lor  him  now? 

A  ro  they  really  thinking  and  planning  and  acting 
on  wayo  to  lot  him  make  a  firing  when  he  geta  bock? 


the  power 
of  the  press 


Maybe  you’ve  seen  the  message 
reproduced  here.  Millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  have.  MUliona  more  should. 

When  this  completely  uncom¬ 
mercial  plea  for  veterans  was 
sent  to  40  great  metropolitan 
dailies,  many  of  them  waived 
space  restrictions  to  give  it  full- 
page  display.  Other  papers,  not 
on  the  schedule,  ran  the  ad  free; 
business  concerns  published  it 
at  their  own  expense.  And  the 
public  reaction  has  been  terrific. 

Because  the  message  deals 
with  one  of  the  country’s  great 
problems  and  its  greatest  obli¬ 
gation,  it  has  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  every  reader’s  heart. 

Carstairs  Brothers  Distilling 
Company,  from  purely  altruistic 
motives,  already  has  paid  the 
way  of  this  appeal  far  beyond 
reasonable  participation  in  a 
great  cause.  But  thousands  of 
others,  we  know,  will  be  proud 
to  sponsor  it  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities— as  a  fine  gesture  of 
service  to  our  returning  heroes, 
as  a  creator  of  good-will  as  well. 

To  these,  Carstairs  Brothers 
offer  free  publication  rights, 
and  will  provide-without  charge 
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406  LomcImi  Am*  N«w  VWi  17,  MY. 


Our  own  experience  indicates 
that  any  of  your  advertisers 
sponsoring  the  publication  of 
this  plea  will  receive  heart¬ 
warming  acclaim.  Your  request 
for  a  plate  or  a  mat  will  receive 
prompt  attention,  but  please  tell 
us  your  wants  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible. 


—  mats  or  plates  in  one  of  the 
various  sizes  listed  here.  Any 
advertiser,  or  any  editor,  may 
run  it  over  hia  own  signature, 
with  simply  a  credit  line:  "Re¬ 
printed  by  courtesy  of  Carstairs 
Bros.  Distilling  Co.,  Inc.,  Chrys¬ 
ler  Bldg.,  New  Y  ork,  N .  Y.”  some¬ 
where  in  the  space. 


16"x2r' . (2360  liiMo) 

14"x  17" . (1680  lines) 

10"x  U'/a" _ (1000  lines) 


Address:  G.  ALLEN  REEDER,  Adv.  Director 

CARSTAIRS  BROS.  DISTILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

405  Lexington  Avenue 
New  Yerfc  17,  N.  Y. 
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L.  Baxter  Hubbard,  former 
Idaho,  Utah  and  Oregon  news* 
paperman  and  with  U.P.  and 
INS  in  Portland,  Ore.,  has  re* 
ceived  his  Naval  discharge  and 
^ined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Portland  Journal. 

John  McBrydx,  recently  with 
the  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  bureau  of 
the  Los  Angelet  Examiner,  has 
joined  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  bu* 
reau  of  the  AP.  He  has  also 
worked  on  the  Item  and  Times* 
Picayune  at  New  Orleans,  and 
the  Lonp  Beach  (Cal.)  Preee- 
Telegram. 

Jerry  Lubovisxi,  formerly  re* 
write  man  on  the  Loe  Angeles 
( Cal. )  Examiner,  and  Melvin 
Jones,  former  copyreader  on  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Journal,  have 
been  named  assistant  city  edi* 
tors  of  the  Journal. 

Chester  Youll,  formerly  with 
the  OWI  overseas  division,  has 
been  appointed  Journal  news 
editor,  succeeding  Bert  Willard, 
who  becomes  special  assistant  to 
Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  pub* 
lisher. 

New  additions  to  the  Journal’s 
staff  of  photographers  are  Bill 
Brunk,  recently  discharged  from 
the  Marine  Corps  and  formerly 
with  PM  in  New  York;  Pierce 
Love  and  Gene  Souligny,  both 
previously  with  Consolidated 
Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation’s 
photo  staff. 

Stanley  Griffin  has  resumed 
duties  as  a  photographer  for  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune- 
Sun  after  almost  three  years  of 
Naval  service,  during  which  he 
was  attached  to  the  Eleventh 
Naval  District  intelligence  office. 

Back  from  service  at  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  ( Cal. )  Union  are  Joseph 
CuLuvAN,  former  Army  tech* 
nician  with  corporal’s  grade,  as 
editorial  writer;  William  Con* 
UN,  who  served  in  the  Aleutians 
as  a  lieutenant  junior  griule, 
sports  editor,  and  Howard  Ken* 
nedy,  staff  sergeant  in  Europe, 
now  back  on  the  city  hall  and 
court  house  beat 

Elmer  Geary  has  Joined  the 
photographic  staff  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Cal.)  News-Press. 

Dick  Wollrsen  has  returned 
to  the  staff  of  the  Stockton 
( CaL )  Record  as  acting  state 
editor  and  rewrite  man  after  39 


months'  service  in  the  AAF,  in* 
eluding  15  months  as  a  B*24  nav* 
igator  in  the  CBI  theater. 

Stuart  Nixon,  former  San 
Francisco  public  relations  man 
who  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Chevron,  San 
Diego,  early  in  the  war,  has  re* 
turned  from  two  years’  duty  in 
the  Pacific  and  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Record. 

Also  new  to  the  Record  is 
Rodney  Bozarth,  recently  dis* 
charged  from  the  Navy  and  for* 
merly  with  the  Des  Moines  Trib¬ 
une,  Chicago  Times  and  Water* 
loo  (la.)  Courier, 

Dean  Simpson,  recently  dis* 
charged  from  the  Military  Po* 
lice,  is  the  new  College  of  Pa* 
cific  reporter  for  the  Record. 

C.  B.  Welch,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News  Tribune  managing  editor, 
has  been  re-elected  chairman  of 
the  Washington  *  North  Idaho 
group  of  the  AP,  and  Alton  F. 
Baker,  publisher  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard,  for  the 
Oregon  section. 

Mary  Niklas  has  joined  the 
London  Daily  Mirror  as  assistant 
to  John  Sampson,  chief  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent.  She  was 
with  the  New  York  Daily  News 
eighteen  months,  latterly  as 
script  writer  on  the  broadcast 
desk. 


With  The  Colors 


ROBERT  S.  JOHNSON,  amuse¬ 
ments  editor  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  on  leave 
in  the  Army,  has  been  promoted 
to  staff  sergeant  in  Hawaii. 

Lt.  Sid  A.  Levy,  former  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  writer,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  office 
at  Camp  Lee,  Va.  For  10  months 
previous  to  his  new  assignment, 
he  was  copy  editor  of  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  Training  Service  Jour¬ 
nal,  QMC  official  weekly  magti* 
zine. 

Tech.  Sct.  Jacques  Isaacs,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  weekly  Bay¬ 
onne  (N,  J.)  Facts,  has  joined 
the  publications  division  of  the 
QM  Technical  Training  Service 
at  Camp  Lee.  For  two  and  a  half 
years  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  QMC  weekly  magazine. 

Maj.  Leroy  H.  Sample,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Mt. 
Clemens  ( Mich. )  Monitor* 
Leader,  has  returned  to  the 
States  after  18  months’  service 


EXTRAORDINARY  OPPORTUNITY 
COMIC  SUPPLEMENT  PRINTERS 
Estimates  Desired! 

Long  established  comic  magazine  publisher  requires  one  to 
two  million,  four-color,  24-page  tabloids  or  32-page  tab¬ 
loids  every  month.  Plates  or  mats  furnished. 

Deslre_  tabs  aleae  ...  or  complete  printing  of  comic 
nugasines  which  require  cover  printing  (four-color  out¬ 
side,  one-color  inside)  and  saddle-stitch  binding. 

Regalor  Schedale— Cash  With  Ordw. 

Write  or  Wire  lex  290f. 
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abroad,  during  which  he  com¬ 
manded  a  tank  destroyer  bat¬ 
talion  in  the  Third  Army’s  drive 
through  France  and  Germany. 

CoRP.  Robert  Eddy,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  prior  to 
entering  the  Army  21  months 
ago,  is  recovering  at  the  station 
hospital  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn., 
from  injuries  received  in  a  re¬ 
cent  auto  accident  near  Gibbon, 
Minn. 

Jeff  S.  Henderson,  publisher 
of  the  Eudora  (Ark.)  Enterprise 
when  called  to  active  duty  early 
in  the  war,  has  been  promoted 
to  lieutenant  colonel.  He  is  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  a  general 
headquarters  battalion  and  also 
commanding  officer  of  the  GHQ 
finance  building  in  Tokyo. 

Frank  Tolbert,  a  Marine 
Corps  combat  correspondent  and 
former  sports  writer  for  the  Fort 
Worth  ( Tex. )  Star  -  Telegram, 
came  up  with  stories  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  Esquire  and  a 
late  October  issue  of  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  A  collection  of 
his  stories  of  Marine  Corps  ex¬ 
periences  will  appear  in  book 


form  in  the  very  near  future. 

Ens.  Tom  Rippley,  on  militarr 
leave  from  the  news  staff  of  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic,  h*i 
returned  to  Naval  duty  follow¬ 
ing  a  visit  in  Phoenix.  He  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  U.S.S.  North  Da- 
kota. 


Wedding  Bells 


RUDOLPH  PATE,  director  of  the  < 
North  Carolina  State  College 
News  Bureau,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C  < 

to  Paige  Brodie,  of  the  Raleigh 
bureau  of  the  U.P.,  recently. 

Ernestine  Russell,  state  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Nevt 
and  Observer,  Nov.  3  to  A.  E. 
Hobgood,  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C 
Marilyn  Griggs,  secretary  to 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Stock- 
ton  (Cal.)  Record,  recently  to 
Sgt.  Brad  Hinton,  of  Manteca. 

Cal. 

James  A.  Duffy,  business  ob  ! 
fice  staff  member  of  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  former  editorial  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  recently  in  Paris  to  i 
Andree  Gosling,  of  New  York.  * 


^  ^ 


IN  YOUR  SALES  PLANS 
FOR  PONTIAC 

.V  Fontioc,  in  the  center  of  the  great  eutemetive  piw 

duction  area  of  AAichigan,  will  be  one  of  the  fint 
to  go  into  "high"  .  ,  .  with  the  lorgest  ichedelM 
k  of  owtomobilet,  trvekt,  buMot,  bodies,  engines  oM 

parts  in  history. 

Among  the  industries  here  ore  3  main  divisiom  si 
^  ^  General  AAotors  whose  expanding  operations  he»s 

nearly  trebhd  payrolls  in  Pontiac  in  the  led  S 
years. 

General  Motors  PoyroNs  In  Pontiac: 

^{1:%''  1440 . $28,493473 

*  lUCL  mi .  34,092421 

1942  .  30417,021 

1943  .  50431,451 

1944  . 79413417 

Industries  hove  announced  plans  and  construdiss 
is  under  way  for  plant  expansions  totoiing  e«sr 
Only  Daily  $50,000,000  in  Pontiac.  Here's  a  top  AAkhiges 

MFWQPAPFD  market  that  b  assured  increased  employment,  higk 

payroll  levels  and  record  retail  sales. 

■“Over  Advertiser  secures  cotKentroted  effective  coverojs 

OOO  ...  via  the  Pontiac  Doily  Press  at  one  newspaper 

Net  Paidl 

PII6S5 

^  PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 

7  out  of  10  Pro$$  Honie$  Take  No  Other  Dally  New5papof 

0^  war  'Ndt 
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Is  the  Best  Buy  in  Printing  Press  Blankets 

This  new  Tingue  printing  press  blanket  is  the  result  of  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  research  in  the  construction  of  blankets  and  draw- 
sheets.  This  printing  press  blanket  was  developed  several  years 
ago,  but  its  introduction  was  delayed  until  the  right  materials  were 
available.  This  new  printing  press  blanket  offers  these  advantages: 


1.  Gr«ot»r  resiliency  because  it  hos  many  times 
more  air  cells  per  square  inch. 

2.  Its  resiliency  is  controlled:  air  cells  are 
"locked  in"  between  the  layers  of  improved 
fobric. 

3.  Gives  longer  life  because  the  fabric  supports 
the  cork  construction  and  prevents  its  work¬ 
ing  through  the  surface. 

4.  Creep  and  stretch  are  practically  eliminated. 

5.  Designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  printing 
blanket  with  firmer  resiliency  and  longer  life. 


6.  Provides  a  fabric  surface  that  adheres  per¬ 
fectly  to  the  drawsheet. 

7.  Gives  better  reproductions  with  less  weor  on 
plates. 

8.  Prints  solids  stronger  and  screens  cleaner 
with  less  impression. 

9.  Mointains  on  even  gauge  assuring  shorper 
reproductions. 

10.  Accepts  normal  plate  irregularities  and  gives 
long  service  on  high  speed  presses. 


No  matter  what  you  print  or  on  what  type  of  equipment  it  is  printed,  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  "KORKER",  the  new  printing  press  blanket.  Ask  your 
Tingue,  Brown  representative  to  show  you  the  new  and  improved  "KORKER" 

Printing  Press  Blanket,  or  write  for  a  sample  today. 

TINOUE,  BROWN  A  CO. 

114-120  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  723  East  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  21,  Calif. 

1227  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Illinois  507  Peters  Street,  S.  W.,  Atlanta,  Go. 

Canadian  Sales  Agents:  Ross  Whitehead  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 
»>T0R  a  PU  III  S  H  ER  f«r  November  17.  1t4l  51 


RADIO 

Verbal  Battle  Waged 


Over  Radio 

By  Jerry  Walker 

SPEECHES  and  statements  aired 

during  the  broadcasting  indus¬ 
try’s  25th  birthday  festivities  the 
past  week  gave  an  inkling  of 
the  battle  that  is  shaping  up 
over  the  freedom  of  radio  issue. 

Paul  A.  Porter,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  said,  among  other 
remarks:  “Radio  can  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  hear  all  sides 
of  important  questions  so  that 
we  may  reach  conclusions  on 
the  basis  of  the  fullest  available 
information." 

A  spokesman  for  the  House 
Committee  on  un-Amer'can  Ac¬ 
tivities  was  quoted:  “The  time 
has  come  to  determine  how  far 
you  can  go  with  free  speech." 

With  full  freedom  of  speech 
and  press.  Mayor  LaGuardia  of 
New  York  said  ( and  his  remarks 
were  printed  in  all  the  papers) 
that  “you  can’t  convince  me  the 
newspapers  are  on  the  level.” 
He  charged  newspapers  with 
“intentionally  coloring  the  news 
by  their  headlines"  and  he  as¬ 
sailed  newspaper  publishers  for 
‘hiding  behind  their  mastheads." 
He  warned  he  is  going  to  talk  a 
great  deal  about  all  this  in  the 
months  to  come  ...  on  the  air. 

Competition  Not  Hostile 

Entering  the  arena  with  the 
mayor.  Columnist  Dorothy 
Thompson  maintained  there  is  a 
“natural  competition”  between 
the  press  and  radio  but  it  is  “not 
hostile."  One  instrument,  she 
said,  will  never  destroy  the 
other  ...  “I  still  prefer  the 
printed  word,  though  I  think 
the  spoken  is  more  powerful  .  .  . 
It  is  colored  with  the  i^rsonality 
of  the  speaker." 

To  provide  ’‘for  closer  regula¬ 
tion  of  wild,  irresponsible  anal¬ 
ysts  and  to  make  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  between  news  and  preju¬ 
diced  viewpoints,"  Ernest  Adam¬ 
son,  counsel  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  un-American  Activ¬ 
ities,  announced  he  was  drafting 
a  bill  for  stricter  supervision  of 
broadcasters. 

Under  the  bill,  radio  stations 
would  have  to  state  whether 
commentators  were  reporting 
news  or  opinions;  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  have  a  legal  agent  in 
each  state  so  they  can  be  prose¬ 
cuted  in  the  state  courts  by  any 
person  claiming  damage  due  to 
a  broadcast. 

“An  unconstitutional  attempt 
...  to  control  the  airways,”  as¬ 
serted  Repr.  Ellis  E.  Patterson, 
California  Democrat. 

In  the  midst  of  such  verbal  ex¬ 
changes,  Chairman  Porter  told 
the  National  Citizens  Political 
Action  Committee  very  pointedly 
that  newspapers  had  been  ac¬ 
corded  no  special  consideration 
in  the  granting  of  provisional 
licenses  for  FM  stations. 

Replying  to  a  PAC  official’s 
“alarm”  over  the  granting  of 
licenses  to  companies  affiliated 
with  or  controlled  by  newspa- 


Freedom 


pers.  Porter  pointed  out  that  the 
FCC  had  decided  “that  it  would 
not  reserve  frequencies  for  any 
specific  group  of  persons,"  and 
reminded  the  PAC  official  that 
the  FM  permits  were  only  “in 
the  public  interest." 

Meanwhile,  organized  labor’s 
interest  in  broadcasting  grew. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  David 
Dubinsky  union  of  ladies’  gar¬ 
ment  workers  filed  applications 
for  a  chain  of  FM  stations.  Fol¬ 
lowing  suit,  the  Sidney  Hillman 
union  of  clothing  workers  sought 
permits  for  several  stations,  and 
the  United  Automobile  Workers 
(CIO)  announced  plans  for 
spending  $400,000  on  establish¬ 
ment  of  six  stations. 

Each  of  the  labor  groups  sig¬ 
nified  its  intention  of  seeking 
advertising  sponsorship  for  pro¬ 
grams  to  make  the  stations  self- 
sustaining. 

More  Newspapers  Apply 

Newspaper  interests,  too,  con¬ 
tinued  to  file  applications,  for 
both  FM  and  AM  operations.  In 
the  list  were:  Radio  Projects, 
Inc.,  in  which  members  of  the 
Newhouse  family  are  principal 
stockholders,  for  stations  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  and  Newark,  N.  J.; 
McClatchy  Broadcasting  Co.,  for 
Modesto,  Calif.;  Oregonian  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  for  Portland,  Ore.; 
Amphlett  Printing  Co.  (publish¬ 
ers  of  San  Mateo  Times  and 
Newt  Leader)  for  San  Mateo. 
Calif.;  Knight  Radio  Corp.,  for 
Akron,  O.;  and  Santa  Maria 
(Calif.)  Daily  Times. 

Northeastern  Indiana  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  owned  by  the  Fort 
Wayne  ( Ind. )  Journal-Gazette, 
applied  for  a  new  AM  station  on 
1380  kilocycles,  five  kilowatts; 
and  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  applied  for  an  AM  sta¬ 
tion  on  1560  kilocycles,  500  watts 
night  and  one  kilowatt  daytime. 

FM  Costs  Compiled 

THE  Federal  Communications 

Commission  has  asked  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  to  furnish 
reliable  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
building  an  FM  station.  Up  to 
now  estimates  have  been  based 
on  prewar  prices  for  equipment 
built  to  operate  in  the  42-50 
megacycle  band.  Data  on  the 
88-108  megacycle  band  equip¬ 
ment  is  sought.  When  it’s  avail¬ 
able,  and  made  public  by  the 
FCC,  Editor  &  Publisher  will 
publish  a  compilation. 

■ 

Aids  Servicemen 

Christmas  gifts  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  7,311  servicemen  from 
Lot  Angeles  Examiner  readers 
who  sent  in  coupons  clipped 
from  the  paper  r^uesting  the 
name  and  mailing  address  of  a 
serviceman.  For  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  Examiner  has 
appealed  to  its  readers  to  re¬ 
member  the  boys  in  the  armed 
forces. 


We  held  sort  of  a  Town  Meeting 
on  Telephone  Service 

We  mailed  questionnaires  to  a  number  of  people 
who  were  waiting  for  home  telephones  and  asked 
them  how  they  felt  about  it. 

Practically  all  understood  the  reasons  /or 
the  shortage  in  telephone  facilities  and  the 
big  majority  placed  the  responsibility  lot 
lack  of  service  on  the  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stances  of  war. 

More  than  72%  said  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  was  doing  all  it  could  for  them.  Mote 
than  69%  agreed  they  should  be  waitini 
their  turns  for  service. 

About  19%  thought  they  should  have  had 
telephones  at  once  and  10%  felt  we  could  do 
more  for  them  than  we  had.  18%  thouiht 
others  got  telephones  ahead  of  turn. 

Of  course,  we  are  grateful  to  the  majority  fo( 
their  good  opinion,  but  we  also  respect  the  view 
of  the  minority  who  think  otherwise. 

WeVe  turned  the  comer  from  war.to  peace 
we’re  on  our  way  to  give  service  to  all  who  want  it' 

In  the  next  twelve  months,  we  expiect  to  install 
more  telephones  than  there  were  in  all  of  Frana 
and  Belgium  before  the  war. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Listen  to  “Tho  Tolophono  Hoor"  ovory  Monday  avoning  o»af  NK 
IDITOR  &  PUILISHER  for  Novambar  17, 
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STUDIO  EQUIPMENT  •  FM  TRANSMITHRS 


source — Federal... for  more  thau  tlirecf 
decades  a  leading  eonlrili^lopto  radio 
progress.-'  ' 

F^eral  engineera  are  ready  toconSHilt 
with  you . . .  help  plan  eyerjr  step  of -youi' 
installation...  and  then  stay  with  the  job, 
until  your  station  is  in  completely 
satisfactory  ''  operation.  And  F<^eral 
assumes  full  respionsibility  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  equipment. 

Cful  in  Federal  now . . .  be  among  the 
first  oh  the  air  with  the  finest  in  FM 
Broadcasting.  ,  . 


With  production  now  under  way, 
Federal  will  delirer  l  and  3  KW  FM 
IVanamitters  early  in  1946... delivery 
of  the  10  and  50  KW  following  shortly 
theroafter  . . .  featuring'  the  ■  latest  in 
design,  circuits,  tubes  ,  and  technique 
for  nnsurpassetl  operations  in  the  new 
88-108  ifiC.  band. 

Avaflable  with,  these  transmitters  wilt 
be  complete  as8ociated<'^eqnipment  — 
from  microphone  to  antenna— entire 
Broadcasting  Systems . . .  supplied 
by  one  experienced  and  dependable 


Write  for  brockiuv 
‘‘Complete  FM...by 
Fesloral’*  deecriptlre 
of  Federal**  com* 
plete  FM  Radio 
Droadeaat  Equip* 
meat  from  micro* 
pkoae  to  anteana. 


Newark  1,  N.  J. 
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High  Band  FM 
Held  Inadequate 
For  Rural  Areas 

Findings  “which  show  how 
hopelessly  crippled  FM  will  be 
if  left  in  the  100  me  band  ex¬ 
clusively”  were  reported  to  the 
indusby  this  week  by  Zenith 
Radio  Corp. 

For  the  tests,  to  determine 
proper  signal  strength  and  to 
check  possibility  of  interference, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  volun¬ 
teered  to  operate  its  FM  station 
during  the  summer  simultane¬ 
ously  on  45.5  megacycles  and  91 
megacycles.  The  Zenith  cor¬ 
poration  established  a  receiver 
location  to  monitor  the  trans¬ 
missions. 

The  calibration  of  the  recei^r 
equipment  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tain^  were  checked  not  only  by 
Zenith’s  technicians  but  by  a 
representative  of  the  FCC,  by 
Stiurt  L.  Bailey  of  Jansky  & 
Bailey,  and  by  MaJ.  Edwin  H. 
Armstrong,  according  to  the  offl- 
eial  report  Major  Armstrong, 
inventor  of  FM,  later  charg^ 
the  FCC  showed  “a  lack  of  en¬ 
gineering  integrity.” 

Among  the  findings  in  the 
Zenith  report  is  a  power  ratio 
difference  of  49  to  1.  If  there 
were  a  transmitter  operating  on 
10,000  watts  on  45.5  megacycles, 
a  transmitter  on  91  megacycles 
to  give  the  same  input  signal  to 
the  receiver  would  have  to  have 
a  power  of  500,000  watts,  it  is 
asserted. 

The  frequency  modulation  sys¬ 
tem  as  planned  for  100  mega¬ 
cycles,  it  is  contended,  would  be 
satisfactory  only  for  local  serv¬ 
ice  and  would  not  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  rural  service. 

“We  feel,”  says  the  Zenith  re¬ 
port,  prepared  by  G.  E.  Gustaf¬ 
son,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
engineering,  “that  the  FCC  has 
been  misled  on  this  matter  be¬ 
cause  during  its  hearings  data 
was  presented  to  them  pr^icting 
theoretical  field  strengths  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  on  the 
high  frequencies  as  on  low  fre¬ 
quencies.  Practical  tests  we 
have  been  running  indicate  that 
this  theoretical  data  Is  not  cor¬ 
rect” 

The  Commission  retorted  that 
its  laboratory  tests  have  showed 
“the  exact  opposite”  of  Zenith’s 
claims  but  admitted  that  further 
tests  “may  establish  that  some¬ 
what  higher  power  might  be  de¬ 
sirable  In  the  new  band.”  Power, 
according  to  the  FCC  engineers, 
can  be  greatly  reduced  if  an¬ 
tenna  structures  are  designed  for 
high  gain  and  placed  at  high 
locations. 

a 

Honor  H.  R.  Deed 

Harold  R.  Deal,  Tide  Water 
Associated  Oil  Company’s  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  received  a  signal  tribute 
last  week  when  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Advertising  Club  honored 
him  and  the  Victory  Advertising 
Conunittee,  of  which  he  has  been 
chairman,  for  outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  in  support  of  the  war  effort. 
A  beauti^ly  embossed  scroll, 
signed  by  his  co-workers,  was 
presented  to  BIr.  DeaL 


In  Political  Arena  Couacliail  PrOSS 

CiacinaotL  Nov.  12  —  Em-  Asks  Support 

ployes  of  the  Enquirer  boro  ■ 

gone  into  politics  in  a  big  way.  x  Jt  OrUiy^HOXO 

lohn  Tomkins,  of  the  foreign  Ottawa,  Nov.  11— The  Cana- 
advertising  department,  was  dian  press,  cooperative  associa- 

reelected  mayor  of  North  Col-  tlon  of  Canada’s  dally  newspa- 

1—  mil  RSnH.r  «  p«”.  today  sought  the  support 

lege  Hill,  and  Joe  Binder,  a  ^  Canadian  Government  in 

stereotyper.  running  for  the  assuring  the  retention  of  the 

first  time,  was  chosen  a  coun-  Penny-Word  cable  rate  for  ex- 

,,  ,  _ _  w  w  ^  _  change  of  news  among  the  coun¬ 

cilman  in  that  suburb.  George  t^les  of  the  empire. 

Duboy.  of  purchasing  deport-  understood  that  consid- 

ment.  was  elected  to  city  eration  may  given  to  the 

council  in  Bellevue.  Ky»  Just 

.u  IS  .  .  feet  since  1941,  at  the  Intema- 

acroos  the  river,  his  first  try  conference  at  Ber- 

also.  and  John  BrockholL  ship-  muda  later  this  month, 

ping  and  mointenance  deport-  In  a  letter  to  the  Department 
ment  became  a  member  of  External  Aff^r^  Senator  ^ 
^  ^  A..  Buchanan,  CP  president,  de- 

the  Bndgetown.  O.  Board  of  scribed  the  penny  rate  as  “An 
Education.  effective  means  of  strengthening 

empire  ties  not  only  for  the 


United  Kingdom  but  among  the 
dominions  and  the  colonies.” 

Outlining  the  progressive  re¬ 
duction  of  empire  rates,  the 
ter  said: 

“From  the  outset,  the  basis  of 
the  demand  for  an  empire  penny 
rate  was  the  need  for  the  closest 
possible  liaison  among  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  empire.  This 
need  for  empire  solidarity  wu 
never  greater  than  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Withdrawal  of  the 
penny  press  rate  must  result  in 
sharp  curtailment  of  Canadian 
newspapers’  plans  to  extend 
their  staffs  In  and  their  cover 
age  of  empire  countries.  ’Ihli 
would  be  a  tragedy.” 

a 

Matthews  on  Russia 

Herbert  L.  Matthews,  topflight 
correspondent  of  the  Sew  York 
Times,  has  written  an  analyili 
of  Russia’s  foreign  policy  and 
the  breakup  of  the  London  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Foreign  Ministers,  in  the 
current  issue  of  Collier’s. 


CHRIS  G.  SIMPSON 

ANNOUNCES  THAT 

WHITLOCK  AND  COMPANY 

(A  PARTNERSHIP) 

HAS  BEEN  DISSOLVED 

AND  EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  I,  1945 
THIS  ORGANIZATION  BECAME 

WHITLOCK  and  company 

(A  CORPORATION) 


STEWART  T.  MACDONALD.  President 
BUXTON  L  JOHNSON,  Vice-President 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the  policies  and  traditions 
that  have  given  this  company  leadership  in  its  field  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  assures  the  faithful 
discharge  of  all  obligations  to  our  ever-growing  clientele. 


Suite  1412  to  1428 
333  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago  I,  Illinois 


Representatives: 

West^362  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  CaL 
South — ^95  Fairiie  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Canada — Douglas  Jones,  Toronto  &  Edmonton 


■  DITOR  R  PUBLISHiR  fer  November  17,  iNi 
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Man-made  cold  often  stems  from  copper  and 
its  alloys . . .  for  of  all  materials  used  in  modern 
refrigeration  and  air-conditioning  equipment, 
none  is  more  essential  to  efficient,  long-lived 
performance. 

Because  of  its  high  thermal  conductivity,  cop¬ 
per  is  ideally  suited  for  finned<oil  condensers 
and  evaporators.  For  refrigerant  lines,  fittings, 
regulators,  controls,  valves,  .bulb  and  capillary 


tubing— copper,  brass  and  bronze  are  well-nigh 
indispensable.  They  are  also  used  in  compressors 
and  the  motors  that  drive  them. 

Copper,  brass  and  bronze  are  readily  worked, 
are  strong,  tough  and  highly  ductile.  And  above 
all,  because  of  their  rustlessness  and  corrosion 
resistance,  they  are  outstandingly  durable.  These 
same  qualities  have  earned  for  the  red  metal  and 
its  alloys  essential  and  widespread  uses. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


AtiDcs  coma  minino  conpany 

CMu  coma  company 

OaBM  CANANIA  COPPH  COMPANY 


YW  AMBOCAN  MUSS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  Wttf  4  CAIU  COMPANY 
INIfCNAnONAl.  SMKTtNO  AND  BfRNINe  COMPANY 


Buy  Victory  Bonds  .  .  .  help  assure  world  peace 
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Broun  Award 
Winner's  Series 
Brought  Results 

New  Orleans.  Nov.  15— Bene¬ 
ficial  results  distinguished  his 
articles  from  run  -  of  -  the  -  mill 
muckraking, 

!  commented  the 

New  Orleans 
Item  in  connec- 
j|  tion  with  the 
yQ  bestowing  of  the 
ll  Heywood  Broun 

'yl  Memorial 

I  Award  upon  Re- 

J  porter  Larry 

Guerin  by  the 
American  News- 
A  H  paper  Guild. 

( E  &  P,  Nov.  10, 
Guerin  p.  20). 

“In  the  first 
place,”  continued  the  editorial, 
“the  articles  that  Mr.  Guerin 
wrote  and  the  Item  published 
during  the  time  when  he  was 
assigned  to  the  field  of  civic 
and  social  betterment,  brought 
about  prompt  and  desirable  re¬ 
forms  in  almost  every  instance — 
if  not  broad  reforms  in  some, 
then  certainly  corrections  in  the 
.specific  cases  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  was  thus  called.” 

Guerin’s  investigations  dealt 
with  prison  parole  practices,  op¬ 
erations  of  the  state  hospital  for 
the  insane,  inadequacies  of  the 
juvenile  court  and  the  Juvenile 
detention  home,  and  the  failure 
of  local  agencies  to  look  after 
poor  and  helpless  children. 

The  Award,  a  $250  war  bond, 
was  given  by  ANG  “for  the  best 
job  in  the  spirit  of  Heywood 
Broun.”  Guerin,  a  native  of  New 
Orleans,  rose  from  a  $7-a-week 
copy  boy  to  top-fiight  reporter. 
He  has  been  with  the  Item  since 
1929,  except  for  two  years  in  the 
Navy.  He  is  married  and  has 
three  children.  'He  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  New  Orleans 
Newspaper  Guild. 

■ 

Speidel  Newspapers 
House  Organ 'Out 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  Nov.  14 — 
First  edition  of  the  “SNI  Home 
News.”  house  organ  of  the 
Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  ap¬ 
peared  this  month. 

Items  include  the  eastern  trip 
of  Merritt  C.  Speidel,  president: 
return  of  L.  E.  “Roy ’’  Caldwell 
to  Palo  Alto,  and  the  recovery 
of  Joe  McDonald,  Jr.,  son  of 
Editor  J.  F.  McDonald,  Nevada 
State  Journal,  from  sufferings 
endured  while  a  Japanese  pris¬ 
oner  for  3V6  years.  The  SNI  an¬ 
nounced  the  death  of  J.  Stuart 
Moffltt,  76,  father  of  Clyde  E. 
Moffltt,  publisher.  Fort  Collins 
(Col.)  Coloradoan. 

Graham  M.  Dean,  Reno  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Lyle  Harper,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Reno  Gazette, 
have  bwn  with  the  Speidel  or¬ 
ganization  20  years,  and  Harry 
Bunker,  general  manager,  is  now 
a  lO-year-man. 

Editor  &  Publisher  came  in 
for  mention  in  a  report  on 
stories  carried  on  the  circula¬ 
tion  views  of  E.  A.  Chappel, 
publisher,  and  Eric  Macinnes, 
circulation  director.  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  (N.  Y.)  New  Yorker. 


After  the  harvest . . .  whatf 


Nrw  St<k:»  F.xrH\N<x 


Advice  to  Investors 

This  Victory  Loan  ad  was  placed 
by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
in  more  than  450  newspapers 
with  a  total  circulation  oi  over 
40,000,000,  and  in  magasines  with 
16,500,000  readers.  Theme  oi  the 
ad  is  BUY  BONDS— and  HOLD 
THEM.  Gardner  Advertising  Co.. 
New  York  and  St.  Louis,  handles 
the  Exchange's  advertising. 

Chi.  Guild  to 
Make  16  Awards 
At  Annual  Ball 

Chicago,  Nov.  15  —  Sixteen 
Chicago  newspaper  men  and 
women  will  be  honored  by  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  at  the 
Guild's  “Page  One  Ball”  at  the 
Drake  hotel,  Nov.  17.  They  will 
be  given  Page  One  Awards  for 
outstanding  newspaper  work 
during  the  past  year. 

Those  who  will  receive  awards 
are: 

Keith  Wheeler,  Times,  for  his  »tories, 
“We  Are  the  Wounded,"  written  after 
this  war  corresixnident  was  hit  in  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Iwo  Jinia. 

Edwin  .\.  Lahey,  Daily  News,  for  his 
labor  reportinit  and  his  column. 

Jack  -McIMiaul  and  Jam.-s  McCuire, 
Times,  for  their  stories  which  freed  Joe 
Majezek  from  prison  where  he  .serveit  1.1 
years  for  a  murder  he  didn’t  commit. 

Honor  Dead  Reporter 

The  late  Kay  Kunnion,  Sun,  for  his 
traction  re|iortiiig. 

Sydney  j.  Harris,  Daily  N'ews,  for  his 
humorous  column. 

Kichard  Durham.  Defender,  for  his 
stories  on  racial  discrimination  in  Altoi, 
111.,  war  plants. 

Virginia  Leimert,  Daily  News,  for  her 
interviews  with  oil  strikers'  wives. 

Claire  Cox,  Unit^  Press,  for  her  fea¬ 
ture  stories  on  nudists. 

John  McGrath,  Sun,  for  his  coverage 
of  education  news. 

Justin  McCarthy,  Sun,  for  bis  labor 
reporting. 

Helen  Hand,  Lincoln-Belmont  Booster, 
for  her  stories  on  “We,  the  Mothers.” 

Smith  Given  Award 

Frank  Smith,  Times,  for  his  two  com¬ 
bat  parachute  jumps  in  the  Philippines  to 
get  the  news  of  the  attack  on  Manila 
and  the  liberation  of  prisoners  from  the 
I.OS  Banos  camp. 

Charles  B.  Johnson,  Sun,  for  his  tax 
and  budget  reporting. 

Harry  Sheer,  Daily  News,  for  his 
sports  feature  stories. 

Edward  Uzemack,  Times,  for  his  story, 
“106  Days  in  a  Nazi  Prison  Camp.” 

Another  feature  of  the  Guild's 
annual  ball  will  be  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  book  “Inside  Page  One.” 


Giesen  Tells 
Pacific  Admen 
Bureau's  Plans 

Spokane,  Waah.,  Nov.  12 — 
With  43  delegates  registered,  the 
two-day  fall  conference  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Newspaper’  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion.  held  here  recently,  had  the 
largest  attendance  and  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  most  enthusias¬ 
tic  in  five  years. 

Daily  newspapers  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Oregon.  Idaho  and  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  were  repre¬ 
sented. 

Featured  speaker  was  John 
Giesen,  director  of  the  newly 
established  Retail  Division,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  who 
outlined  plans  being  worked  out 
to  assist  newspapers  in  the  sale 
and  servicing  of  retail  display 
advertising,  but  stated  that  his 
blueprints  are  still  in  formative 
stage,  and  are  not  released  for 
publication. 

However,  he  assured  the  dele¬ 
gates  that  a  Pacific  Coast  repre¬ 
sentative  for  his  retail  bureau 
will  be  named  by  or  before  Jan. 
1.  1946.  Giesen  indicated  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  representative’s 
task  will  be  three-fold; 

1.  He  will  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  and  make  frequent 
calls  on  Pacific  Coast  member 
papers.  2.  Establish  close  con¬ 
tacts  with  trade  associations.  3. 
Develop  relationships  between 
newspapers  and  schools  and  col¬ 
leges. 

O'her  featured  speakers  were 


Ashley  Holden,  political  editor, 
Spokesman-Review,  whose  sub¬ 
ject  was  “Global  Peace  and 
World  Markets,”  and  Russell 
Riggin,  advertising  manager. 
Crescent  Department  Store, 
speaking  on  “Modern  Trends  in 
Department  Store  Advertising.” 

A  special  compilation  of  data 
for  manufacturers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  of  food  products  will  be 
forthcoming  shortly  as  the  result 
of  action  taken  at  the  conference. 
M.  L.  Applegate,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  was  named  gen¬ 
eral  chairman  of  a  committee 
which  will  make  a  survey  of  all 
grocery  stores  by  counties  and 
classify  them  according  to  OPA 
standards.  Results  will  be  sent 
to  food  manufacturers  to  a^ 
quaint  them  with  the  market 
potential  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  area. 

Topics  for  discussion  sessions 
were  selected  from  question¬ 
naires  returned  by  members  and 
arranged  by  Association  Presi¬ 
dent  Bert  E.  Lacy,  spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle,  and  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  R.  M.  Anderson,  Longview 
Daily  News. 

■ 

European  PR  Head 

Col.  Clarence  E.  Lovejoy, 
alumni  secretary  of  Columbia 
University  on  leave,  author  and 
former  motorboat  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  this  w^k  was 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  U.  S.  Army  in  the 
European  theater  and  for  the 
American  military  government 
in  Berlin.  He  succeeds  Col.  F. 
V.  Fitzgerald,  who  is  retiring. 


MOST  VALUED  ASSET 

Public  confidence  in  his  product 
is  the  greatest  asset  a  manufacturer 
can  have.  And  he  gains  it  only  one 
way:  that  his  goods  be  consistently 
satisfactory  .  .  .  Maintaining  the  high 
quality  of  Johnson  Inks  through¬ 
out  their  141  years  has  won  their 
unquestioned  acceptance  among 
thousands  of  discriminating  printers. 


OOOD  INKS  SINCI  1804 

10th  and  Lombard  Stroots,  PhHodolphia,  Po. 

N*w  York  •  ChUofO  •  Bocton  •  tt.  Lmdi  •  Ovvaloiid  •  Detroit 
■oWoioro  •  Koimo*  Oty  •  PHttkorok  •  AHonto  •  DoMoo 
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THE  49TH  STATE 


The  sea  would  be  a  strange  State.  Its 
mountains  rise  and  fall;  its  rivers  move; 
storms  ertise  its  plains  in  minutes. 

But  its  borders  would  make  it  the 
richest  State  in  the  Union.  They  reach 
almost  every  country  in  the  world. 

And  its  value  to  America  depends 
largely  on  how  many  freighters, 
tankers  and  other  merchant  vessels 
we  put  on  it — to  carry  the  things  we 
want  to  sell  or  buy  in  other  countries, 
to  establish  vital  supply  lines  for  our 
Army  and  Navy. 

With  a  large  enough,  modern  U.  S.- 
flag  merchant  marine,  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  aim  at  $13,000,000,000  worth  of 


foreign  trade  each  year.  This  should 
provide  several  million  jobs  in  Amer¬ 
ican  industries,  and  close  to  another 
million  in  agriculture.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  Americans  would 
be  needed  to  supply  and  build 
freighters,  tankers,  liners,  and  other 
vessels,  and  for  shipboard  and  shore 
jobs  with  shipping  companies. 

War  and  the  far-sighted  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936*  have  built  us  a 
merchant  marine  worthy  of  our  place 
in  the  world.  It  will  bring  us  our  fair 
share  of  the  wealth  of  the  49th  State 
— if  we  guard  and  maintain  it. 

At  American  Export  Lines,  we  have 


explored  this  great  State  for  years, 
learned  how  to  trade  with  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  border  it  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Our  cargoes  and  ports  of  call 
in  peacetime  depend  on  what_)’o«  want 
to  buy  or  sell  abroad. 


•from  the  merchant  marine  act  of  1936: 
‘Wecessary  Jot  the  nationai  dejense  and  (our) 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,"  is  a  merchant 
fleet  "constructed  in  the  U.  S.,  manned  with  a 
trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnet  .  .  .  owned 
and  operated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by  citizens.” 


AMERICAN  Export  lines 
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MONOMELT  COMPANY 


NEW  BUSINESS 


Business  School  Ads 
Seen  Good  for  Years 


THOSE  who  hav«  followed  these  in  the  home.  Most  of  them  hope 
reports  may  recall  an  article  that  Jane  or  Mary  will  be  mar- 
on  business  schools  which  we  ried  early,  to  someone  who  can 
prepared  several  years  ago.  Re-  give  them  a  good  home, 
cently,  a  new  friend  in  this  field  Comes  the  day  when  Mary 
asked  us  what  we  thought  about  decides  that  she  wants  to  earn 
a  special  mail-order  campaign  her  own  living.  The  parents 
he  was  planning  to  release  right  argue  against  the  project.  Fi- 
after  New  Year’s.  nally,  they  give  in.  Who  is  go- 

Like  most  business  school  ing  to  pay  the  tuition?  Father, 
copy,  it  was  cold,  factual,  and  in  most  instances.  So,  even 
just  about  as  interesting  as  a  though  the  parents  agree  to  the 
t}i>ical  lesson  in  double-entry  idea,  they  can  always  say,  “Well, 
bookkeeping.  wait  until  next  year,  we  can't 

After  reviewing  the  material,  afford  it  now.” 
we  searched  our  reseaieh  files  In  spite  of  these  obstacles, 
and  pulled  out  some  dusty  tabu-  Mary  keeps  plugging  for  the 
lation  blanks  that  had  been  com-  idea.  Up  to  now,  freedom  and 
piled  nine  years  ago.  financial  independence  are  her 

Why  do  young  people  decide  obsession,  but  just  as  soon  as 
to  enter  a  business  college?  ^he  is  given  the  green  'light. 
Who  pays  their  tuition?  Have  she  starts  to  think  of  graduation 
they  any  definite  ideas  as  to  day,  and  her  first  job,  and  what 
what  they  will  do  with  the  in-  she  will  do  with  the  money  she 
formation  they  obtain  while  in  earns. 

school?  Do  many  of  them  spe-  Every  day,  our  newspapers, 
cialize  in  any  specific  line  of  trade  papers,  and  magazines  run 
business,  or  Just  trust  to  luck  stories  about  women  who  have 
that  what  they  have  learned  will  made  good  in  business.  A  very 
be  equally  valuable  in  a  law  high  percentage  of  these  suc- 
office,  wholesale  meat  establish*  oessful  women  started  as  stenog- 
ment,  or  in  an  advertising  office?  raphers,  typists  or  bookkeepers. 

jfot  Set  Some  elect  to  remain  single, 

'rv.m  -  _ _  ii  sooner  or  later,  most  of  them 

i.  ™eet  the  right  man,  and  that’s 

anw  Moa  business  training 

program.  Over  the  30  years 
we  have  traveled  the  U.  S. 
of believe  that  the  average 
office  and  young  woman  with  a  good  busi- 
OtheN^^  school  training  has  a  better 

after” .^?..a?i'^"  "Iw  chance  of  meeting  the  right  man 

value  average  college  grada- 

eatiin  *  business  school  edit-  oj.  gjri  trusts 

cauon.  luck 

ex^rience  with  Most  women  enjoy  the  man- 
Se«  agement  of  a  home;  but  the 

many  routine  work  —  cleaning,  dish- 
graduates  of  va-  washing,  and  just  plain  drud- 

the'^nlfrin^in  gcry  work — doesn’t  appeal  to 

average  them.  The  girl  who  remains  at 
avern^<J^!!^»?i  we  say  home  must  assume  a  part  of  this 

n  work.  Her  mother  and  father 

tell  her  in  plain  English.  “We 
Want  iod^  are  providing  a  home  for  you, 
dominn^’n  ^^®  ®  reasonable  wardrobe,  so  pitch 

t".  help  do  some  of  the  work.” 
not,  or  refuse,  to  give  the  young-  „  ■  j  ■ 

ster  a  weekly  allowance.  2nd —  New  Ad  Approach 

They  believe  that  clothes  have  a  What  follows  has  been  tried. 


Monomelt  Improves  Quality  for  Printers 
snd  Publishers,  Too! 


Hundreds  of  printers  and  publishers,  as  well 
as  the  majority  of  trade  composition  plants. 


have  found  that  the  MONOMELT  System  of 
metal  control  improves  the  quality  of  their 
ajHHn  type  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  composing 
room  costs. 

Feeding  dead  type  metal  directly  into  the 
MONOMELT  hopper,  instead  of  melting  and 
pigging,  not  only  reduces  handling  to  a 
minimum  but  also  cuts  down  the  drossage 
loss  of  vital  alloys  .  .  .  holds  metal  in  better  balance  longer.  Molten 
metal,  not  cold  pigs,  is  fed  directly  into  the  melting  pot  allowing  21 
to  50  degrees  lower  casting  temperature.  Machine  troubles  (squirts, 
fouled  throat,  etc.)  are  practically  eliminated  and  the  quality  of  type 
is  definitely  improved. 

Investigate  the  MONOMELT  System  of  type  metal  control  and  find 
out  why  the  majority  of  trade  composition  plants  throughout  America, 
where  utmost  quality  is  paramount,  depend  on  MONOMELT. 

WrH»  today  for  thm  now  illustratod  foldor, 

'To  Spood  Tho  Printing  of  a  Porfoct  Pago” 


Double-check 


This  is  just  one  phase  of  a  continuous  "check  and 
double  check"  system.  All  Union  Pacific  trains  are 
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UNION  PACIFIC  Si 

railroad  r'X-T 
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riave  you  ever  noticed  that  whenever  two  trains 
pass,  freight  or  passenger,  a  trainman  will  signal,  with 
bod  or  lantern,  to  the  trainman  at  the  rear  of  the 
other  train? 


thoroughly  inspected  before  leaving  terminal  points 
.  .  .  all  station  agents  check  each  train  as  it  passes. 
Even  track  crews,  along  the  right  of  way,  are  alert  to 
spot  any  sign  of  trouble. 


This  is  not  merely  a  friendly  gesture.  Each  man  makes 
1  careful  visual  inspection  of  the  other’s  train  while  it 
passes.  Then  he  signals  that  all  is  well  or  that  he  has 
spotted  some  defect. 


Thus,  Union  Pacific  trains  are  checked  time  and  time 
again  as  they  transport  passengers  and  freight  over 
the  Strategic  Middle  Route,  uniting  the  East  with  the 
mid-West  and  the  Pacific  coast. 


B.  Furman  Joins 
Family,  Career 
In  Washington 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

{So.  20  in  a  series  on  Women 
Washington  Correspondents ) 

Latest  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  to  desert — temporarily — her 
Washington  beat  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  responsibility  is  one  of  the 
capital’s  “veteran”  woman  re¬ 
porters,  Bess  Furman,  who  is  on 
loan  to  UNRRA  as  consultant  in 
the  field  of  magazines  and  news 
syndicates  from  the  Sew  York 
Times  Capital  bureau. 

Better  than  most  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  corps,  she  combines  mar¬ 
riage  and  her  career.  We  hadn’t 
been  in  the  Times  bureau  office 
more  than  a  couple  of  minutes 
before  she  pointed  with  glee  to 
the  door  beside  her  desk. 

During  that  blithe  period  of  _ ^ _ 

her  married  life,  she  said,  that  standing,  Deo  A.  Padgett.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Frank  Duncan, 
door  led  to  the  office  of  Robert  Portsmouth 

A.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Washington  - 

correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis  ated  from  State  Normal  at 
Globe-Democrat,  whom  she  met  Kearney,  Neb.,  and  taught  for 
on  the  House  of  Representatives  six  years.  ..,1.,.  „ 

Press  Gallery  beat;  married,  and  newspaper  work  for  the  Omaha 
still  talks  about  14  vears  later  Sews  at  ^5  a  week, 
with  an  Fm -a- lucky -woman  “it  is  just  in  the  blood  and 
gleam  in  her  eyes.  nothing  can  be  done  about  it," 

Now  she  is  on  leave,  and  tern-  she  told  EAP  cheerfully, 
porarily  doesn’t  work  next  to  Omaha  was  a  lively  news 
her  husband.  town  in  that  1919  to  1929  period 


t  IR:.  Chicago,  Nov.  12— The  oil  in- 

Ik  <di|m  dustry  looks  to  the  future  with 

H  J  ~  confidence,  anticipating  a  buy- 

y  er’s  market  which  will  requiit 
K  .  renewed  and  vigorous  advertii- 

If  ing,  Wesley  I.  Nunn,  advertisliu 

manager  of  Standard  Oil  Com- 
J  pany  declared  in  ad- 

dressing  the  local  clubs 
Mr.  Standard  of 

diana’s  be  the 

largest  for  a  number  yean, 
if  the 

“When  a  su^  u 

standard  Oil  spends  several  mil- 
_  _  lion  dollars  for  advertising,  eaeh 

HEAT  LAKES  CONFERENCE 

eat  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer-  matter’  of  the  economic  value  of 
Left  to  right,  seated.  A1  P.  Oberg.  Flint  advertising  has  not  been  over* 
y-treasurer;  George  H.  Fuller.  Cleveland  looked,”  he  said.  “Advertisins 

must  serve  not  only  as  a  neeM 
stimulus  to  sales,  but  also  as  ooa 
of  the  many  channels  through 
which  the  company  attempts  to 

. .  Ottley  Named  Ad  Head 

Then  she  returned  to  Of  Atlanta  Joumal  tive  scramble  for  sales  in  the 

years  before  us,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  other  companies  as  well  u 
Standard  Oil,  will  continue  to 
devote  an  important  part  of  tha 
advertising  to  the  support  of 
public  service  projects.” 


murders,  heiresses,  fashion,  ing  department  of  the  Atlanta 
lice  news,  celebrities,  etc.  “The  Constitution  and  was  a  director 
CTiminals  out  there  h^  a  great  the  Constitution  Publishing 
d^l  of  imagination,  she^re-  Company.  In  March  he  was  dis- 
call^  nostalgically  charged  with  rank  of  major 

would  put  handcuffs  on  the  from  the  AAF,  having  been  in 
sheriff  and  dress  up  in  women  s  service  since  1M2.  He  formerly 
clothing.”  •  assistant  general  traffic  man- 

loined  AP  in  1929  ager  for  Eastern  Air  Lines,  with 

She  joined  AP  in  Washington  offices  in  New  York 
In  1929  and  for  two  years  cov-  Mr.  -Brumby,  who  formerly 
ered  the  House.  She  was  one  worked  for  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
of  the  five  women  reporters  Clarion-Ledger,  has  not  an- 
closest  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  but  nounced  plans  for  a  new  position 
was  not  a  favorite  of  Mrs.  yet- 
Roosevelt’s  dog,  “Meggie,”  ■ 

which  once  bit  her.  When  the  IWT  F 

former  First  Lady’s  plane  was  lUUngnaSt  JMOW 
lost  in  a  fog  on  her  Puerto  jjavid  A.  Tillinghast,  who  has 
Rican  tour,  Bess  Furman  was  jjggjj  assistant  managing  editor 
one  of  the  five  accompanying  fjje  Greenville  (S.  C  )  Pied- 
newswomen.  ,  .  „  ,  monf  since  1939,  has  been  pro- 

She  scored  an  exclusive  for  to  managing  editor, 

the  -nmes  on  the  Amys  plan  succeeding  the  late  A.  T.  Me- 
to  give  maternity  benrats  to 


'A’^Lm  Ang«t«* 


Just  fly  us  the  copy,  layouts,  mats 
or  plates.  Save  time  and  money 
by  having  newspaper  circulais, 
advertising  material,  publica¬ 
tions,  western  editions  produced 
in  the  West  on  modern,  fast  ro¬ 
tary  presses  . . .  black,  color  or 
process  colors  on  newsprint. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


SERVING 

NEWSPAPERS 

SINCt  1924 


Rodgers  & 
McDonald 


Publishers,  Inc. 

Mat&rf  friatiag  Speeielhit 
2621  W.  S4Hi  StTMt 
Lm  Awgol—  43,  CoHf* 
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Keeping  a  Date  with  a  Sailor 


VITAl  TO  VICTORY  AND  THE  AMERICAN  WAV  OF  IIFE 

overseas.  When  America’s  fighting  strength  was 
being  shifted  to  the  Pacific,  truck  trans¬ 
port  was  put  to  even  tougher  tests.  For, 
in  one  year,  alone.  Army  shipping  sched¬ 
ules  called  for  four  times  as  many  supplies 
for  the  Pacific  as  were  sent  to  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  all  of  World  War  I. 

At  some  time  during  their  manufacture,  or 


>rt  s  most  important 


fut  and  flexible,  and  carrying  twice  the 
tonnage  of  prewar  years,  motor  truck  lines 
iiETe  been  indispensable  to  the  fast  flow  of 
iopplies  to  all  our  fighting  fronts.  Behind 
**ch  of  these  highway  haulers,  scores  of 
other  motor  trucks  labored  overtime  to 
*o«ble  our  war-working  farms  and  fac¬ 
tories  to  make  deliveries  on  time. 


NEW  OMCt  'h  TO  20  TONS  NOW  AV/ULABU 

GMC.  builder  ol  nearly  600.000  milita^  vehicles, 
has  DOW  turned  its  full  prodoetioo  iactlities  to  the 
fnanulscturc  ol  cominercisl  vehicles.  Civilian 
GMC  trucks  are  powered  by  eagines  of  the  same 
basic  desiga  as  the  fsinous  **270**  used  in  the 
GMC  **six*bysix*'  .  .  •  the  Army  ** Workhorse.** 


at  some  stage  of  their  travel  to  embarkation 
port,  almost  every  one  of  700^,000  different 
Items  of  supply  have  traveled  by  motor  truck. 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 

General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac.  Michigan 


HOME  OF  COMMERCIAL  GMC  TRUCKS  AND  GM  COACHES . . .  VOLUME  PRODUCER  OF  GMC  ARMY  TRUCKS  AND  AMPHIBIAN  "DUCKS’ 
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Tokyo  Press  Corps 
Beats  Housing  Shortag 


This  piece  was  xoritten  eape- 
eially  for  Editor  &  Purlishcr  by 
a  Committee  of  the  Tokyo  Cor¬ 
respondents^  Club. 

TOKYO.  Oct.  25  (delayed)— The 
foundation  stone  of  the  Tokyo 
Correspondents’  Club  was  a  bar, 
some  worried  Japanese  news* 
men,  some  thirsty  American 
newsmen,  some  prowling  intelU* 
genre  officers  and  boatloads  of 
bird  colonels  coming  from  Ma¬ 
nila. 

The  bar  was  the  International 
Press  Club  oasis  set  up  by  the 
Japanese  as  a  pleasant  meeting 
place  for  all  "Journalists,”  as  the 
Jananese  call  us. 

The  worried  Japanese  were 
the  men  who  set  up  the  club. 
They  had  got  Jittery  when 
prowling  intelligence  officers 
looked  over  their  building  for 
possible  Army  use. 

The  boatloads  of  bird  colonels 
from  Manila  were  the  men  pour¬ 
ing  in  to  Tokyo  who  gradually 
were  squeezing  correspondents 
out  of  their  comfortable  cells  in 
the  Dai  Itchi  Hotel. 

Jap  Suggestion 
At  a  formal  meeting  held  in 
the  Marunouchi  Kaikan,  which 
was  the  International  Press 
Club  building,  the  Japanese  pre¬ 
sented  their  problem  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  for  the  good  of 
“world  Journalism”  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  ask  the  Army  to 
keen  hands  oft  THE  building. 

The  building  housed  a  restau¬ 
rant  with  three  floors  of  private 
dining  rooms  and  one  floor  of 
Japanese  style  rooms. 

A  delegation  presented  the 
idee  to  Brig.  Gen.  LeGrande 
Diller,  Gen.  MacArthur’s  public 
relations  officer.  Diller  said. 
"Hmm.  maybe  good  idea,  we’ll 
see  what  we  can  do.” 

Three  weeks  later  MaJ.  (Gor¬ 
don  Sinrkin  of  Madison,  Wis., 
GHQ  PRO,  took  a  party  of  cor¬ 
respondents  over  the  building, 
announced  the  Army  would  give 
us  beds,  bedding,  food,  a  mess 
sergeant,  heat,  repairs,  sit  down 
toilets  instead  of  the  Jap  porce¬ 
lain  slit  trenches,  showers  and 
a  few  other  bomforts. 

Beyond  that  was  the  Army 
promise  that  no  matter  how  nice 
the  club  could  be  made,  no  bird 
colonels  or  stai*’^  generals 
would  move  us  out 
Saturday  night  Don  Starr  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  presided 
over  a  smoke-filled  back  room 
county  chairman  type  of  confer¬ 
ence.  Present  also  were  Miirlin 
Spencer,  Associated  Ptms,  How¬ 
ard  Handleman,  International 
News  Service,  Ralph  Teatsorth, 
Uni  cd  Press,  and  Bob  Reuben, 
Reuters. 

Like  any  other  smoke-filled 
back  room,  this  one  saw  a  rig¬ 
ging  of  candidates.  The  little 
group  decided  Handleman 
should  be  president  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  it  hoped  to  form. 
Starr  first  vicepresident.  Bill 
Dunn  of  CBS,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Cornelius  Ryan  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  secre- 
tarv.  and  Don  Caswell,  U.P., 
treasurer. 


Monday  morning,  Oct.  15,  the 
Tokyo  Correspondents’  Club  was 
organized  and  the  men  from  the 
back  room  elected  their  candi¬ 
dates  without  fuss. 

But  there  was  a  rocky  road 
at  the  outset.  MacArthur  had 
set  a  quota  on  correspondents 
and  people  didn't  like  it.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  to  see  Diller 
about  that.  Four  times  in  two 
days  the  committee,  or  parts  of 
It,  saw  Diller  and  finally  the 
quota  was  lifted  but  correspond¬ 
ents  would  have  to  sleep  and 
feed  all  their  brethren  in  the 
Marunouchi  Kaikan.  no  matter 
how  many  came  to  Tokyo. 

There  was  other  trouble. 
Frank  Kelley,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  was  head  of  the  rules 
committe.  Everybody  in  the 
club  began  giving  him  ideas  and. 
as  always  in  the  Pacific  or  any 
other  war  theater,  there  was  a 
lot  of  talk  about  women.  Sur¬ 
prisingly  there  was  a  strong 
bloc  against  permitting  women 
above  the  first  floor. 

Bob  Reuben  got  the  recreation 
committee  and  had  to  begin  a 
scrounging  campaign  for  books, 
cards,  liquors,  dart  games,  etc. 

Promises  Fail 

Murlln  Spencer  fell  into  the 
housing  and  billeting  assignment 
with  all  the  headaches  about 
where  to  put  all  the  men  enroute 
to  Tokyo. 

Bob  Cochrane  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  became  chairman  of 
the  messing  committee  and  had 
to  go  on  a  hunt  for  supplies. 

‘Riuraday  ttie  roof  fell  in.  All 
the  promlsM  that  had  been  made 
were  not  being  kept.  We  were 
told  to  get  Jap  beds,  Jap  bed¬ 
ding,  Jap  contractors,  Jap  ma¬ 
terials.  And  we  had  hordes  to 
bed  down. 

That  night  Ryan,  Starr  and 
Handleman  went  to  Diller,  ex¬ 
plained  the  situation  and  got  a 
solid  pledge  of  help.  Next  day 
the  pledge  was  fulfilled.  Diller 
took  the  three-man  delegation  to 
Gen.  Eastwood,  G-4,  and  the 
correspondents  got  back  Army 
beds,  bedding  and  all  the  help 
promised  originally. 

That  same  afternoon  Diller, 
his  executive  officer.  Col.  Blake¬ 
ly.  and  Lt.  Col.  Plchel  from  G-4 
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went  with  Starr,  Handleman 
and  Ryan  to  the  Marunouchi 
Kaikan  to  begin  negotiations  on 
rental  of  the  whole  building. 

There  were  long  bi-lingual 
discussions  about  price.  There 
was  the  problem  of  radiators. 
The  Japanese  wanted  us  to  pro¬ 
vide  our  own.  O’"  *'av  for  Jap 
radiators.  Starr  bellowed: 

“The  Jap  government  yanked 
your  radiators  out  for  metal  to 
melt  down  for  bullets  to  Aoot 
at  us  and  now  vou  want  us  to 
pay  for  new  radiators.  Nuts.” 

The  correspondents  made  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  negotiations,  too. 
They  asked  for  an  inventory  of 
all  furnishings  in  the  building 
so  there  wouI4  be  no  question  of 
any  theft  when  the  lease  was  up. 

A  Japanese  with  tears  de¬ 
clared:  “We  are  Japanese!  We 
are  honest!  There  is  no  need  for 
Inventory.” 

But  we’re  getting  an  inven¬ 
tory,  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

Then  came  the  work.  Ryan, 
Starr  and  Cochrane  .spearheaded 
for  the  corresoondents.  They 
worked  dav  and  night.  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  and  Barry 
Faris  came  to  town  so  Handle- 
man  was  out  of  the  picture.  Cas¬ 
well  went  to  bed,  ill.  Spencer 
had  the  same  trouble  as  Handle- 
man,  as  the  AP’s  foreign  boss, 
Glenn  Babb,  arrived. 

Ryan,  a  big  blonde  Irishman, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
Marunouchi  Kaikan  staff  and 
read  the  law.  They  never  had 
worked  Sundays,  but  now  they 
work  Sundays.  They  always 
quit  at  four  but  now  they  work 
24  hours  a  day,  on  shifts. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  25,  one 


Ple-e-eosel 
The  Tokyo  Conospondeati 
Club  is  desperotely  in  need  «i 
loading  matter.  We  Intend  ts 
keep  a  daily  file  of  papers  and 
moiataia  a  library.  But  it’s  oB 
get  to  come  from  hease.  Ab. 
mail  copies  of  all  newspopen 
oad  review  copiee  of  books  «| 
all  types  will  be  opprecialed 
Addresai  Tokyo  Correspoadseli 
Club.  PRO  GHQ.  Advaaes 
Echelon.  APO  500.  Postmaster, 
Son  FVoaeisco. 

BOB  REUBEN.  Chairman, 
Recreation  Committee. 


Japanese  lanraage  newspapw, 
Yomiuri  Hochi  Shimbun,  aM 
one  English  language  newsnap«, 
Nippon  Times,  carried  ads  for 
“chefs,  pastry  cooks,  waitresioi, 
barmen  and  floorboys.” 

At  8  a.m.,  three  hours  befon 
the  specified  time,  the  litfii 
street  outside  Manmouchi 
kan,  the  street  tentatively  calW 
“Shimbun  Alley,”  was  mobbed. 
Acme’s  Tom  Shafer  got  pictuns 
of  the  people  clamoring  for  Jobs 

Cochrane  handed  an  official 
scrounge  list  to  Gen.  Eichei* 
berger. 

In  about  ten  days  the  club 
should  be  ready  for  occuptner, 
on  a  barracks  basis.  Coerr 
spondents  on  the  scene  are  fo* 
ing  to  grab  what’s  best  ^ 
there  will  be  plenty  of  cots  lot 
visitors. 


POSTWAR  BARGAIN  FOR  SOME  PUBLISHQ 

If  you  have  a  small  city  daily  and  would  like  to  incream  your  prea 
capacity,  here  is  the  opportunity  you  have  been  waiting  for. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  held  up  due  to  war>tiine  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  installatioa  of  a  new  press,  which  will  give  us  a  larger 
number  of  pages. 

Now  this  press  is  now  going  into  our  plant,  which  makes  available  for 
immediate  sale  a  16'page  Duplex  Tubular  press,  which  we  have  used 
to  puldish  our  newspapen  (circulation  14,000)  for  the  past  five  years. 

Since  auxiliary  machinery  is  so  hard  to  acquire,  we  decided  to  sell  our 
present  press  and  auxiliary  equipment  in  one  lot.  Thb  press  should 
be  available  not  later  than  March  1,  1946.  We  would  like  to  sell  it 
soon  because  we  need  the  space. 

Here  is  what  we  would  sell  in  one  lot; 

1 — 16-page  Duplex  Tubular  Press,  geared  for  20,000  papers  per  hour. 
1 — Duplex  Tubular  Casting  Box. 

1 — Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing  Machine. 

1 — Duplex  Tubular  trimming  block. 

1 — Duplex  Tubular  2600-pound  metal  stereotype  furnace  and  grates 
for  heating  by 'coal. 

24 — Steel  chases,  matching  cut-off  of  Tubular  press. 

.Ml  a  purchaser  would  need  in  addition  to  this  would  be  a  mat  roller 
and  a  scorcher.  * 

.\ny  prospective  purchaser  is  invited  to  see  this  press  in  operation  as 
our  two  daily  newspapers  are  being  printed  on  it  at  the  present  time. 

The  price  is  525,000  for  the  lot,  as  is,  where  is.  A  $5,000  deposit  will 
be  required  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  payment  of  the  remainder  can 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  seller  and  purchaser. 

If  interested  in  this  equipment,  please  write: 

J.  W.  West,  General  Manager, 
Kingsport  Times-News, 

Kingsport,  Tennessee. 
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Sobr  hORItS — with  windowed  walls.  Jobs  for  glassworkersi 


GISSS  3WningS — fireproof,  long-lasting.  More  jobs  for  glassworkers. 


Fireproof  gloss  droporios.  Greater  public  safety— more  jobs  from  glass. 


Gloss  Insalotion — in  home  appliances.  More  jobs. 


Making  Postwar  Jobs -Out  of  Glass! 


How  MANY  postwar  jobs  will  there 
be— for  soldiers,  sailors,  war  work¬ 
ers?  No  one  can  tell  exactly.  But  this 
much  we  do  know: 

Business  management,  in  scores  of  in¬ 
dustries,  has  long  since  planned  nev/ 
products,  new  ventures,  new  services, 
that  will  make  jobs  by  the  thousands 
by  creating  new  demands. 

For  example,  the  glass  industry  in 
producing  for  war  has  fotmd  amazing 
new  uses  for  its  product  Imagine  glass 
through  which  nails  can  be  driven,  like 
wood.  Glass  that  bends.  Glass  that 
boimces.  Glass  that  floats,  like  cork. 


Soon,  now,  beautiful  textiles  will  be 
made  of  glass  —  textiles  that  are  fire¬ 
proof  and  mothproof.  There  will  be 
rotproof  glass  tarpaulins.  Glass  awn¬ 
ings.  Glass  windows  that  will  not  frost 
Improved  glassware  for  homes. 

All  these  new  uses  will  increase  the 
demand  for  glass  —  and  demand  for 
goods  makes  jobs. 

The  glass  industry  is  only  one  of 
many  along  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
the  Nickel  Plate,  and  the  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette,  that  have  plaimed  for  postwar 
employment. 

And  now  that  Victory  has  been  won. 


these  industries  and  others  throughout 
the  country  will  put  into  operation  their 
plans  for  the  jobs  and  opportxmities  all 
of  us  want 


A  Report  on  the  Prospects 
for  Postwar  Employment 
in  the  Industries  Served  by 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Lines 

Cleveland 


iOlTOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  NovcMber  17.  1945 


CIIEZAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY 
NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
PERE  MARQUETTE  RAILWAY 
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CmCULATION 

Motor  Routes  Should 
Be  On  Sound  Basis 


By  G«orge  A.  Brcmdenbiug 


EXPANSION  of  motor  routes  is 

again  up  for  consideration 
among  circulation  managers, 
who  have  a  bit  more  elbow 
room  now  with  the  lifting  of 
gasoline  rationing  and  the  tire 
and  new  equipment  situation 
easing  somewhat  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  or  not  news* 
papers  should  go  back  to  their 
former  set  up  on  motor  routes. 

John  W.  O’Connor,  Albany 
(N.  Y. )  Knickerbocker  Newt,  Is 
one  who  believes  that  motor 
route  operation  will  continue  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended — sound 
business  operation. 

“Motor  routes  can  be.  and 
are  being  operated  on  a  sound 
business  oasis,”  said  Mr.  O'Con¬ 
nor  in  a  recent  talk  before  the 
New  York  State  circulators' 
meeting.  “Let  us  continue  this 
opera. ion,  by  weighing  all  the 
factors  carefully  when  we  con¬ 
template  expansion.  By  doing 
this  we  will  not  be  going  back¬ 
ward,  but  forward,  due  to  what 
we  have  gained  from  past  ex¬ 
perience.” 

Eliinmcited  7  Routes 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
Knickerbocker  News  had  cut  its 
motor  route  operation  to  what 
seemed  to  be  the  minimum.  At 
that  time  the  paper  had  17  mo¬ 
tor  routes,  five  which  were  not 
on  a  profitable  basis.  ITie 
Knickerbocker  News  eliminated 
the  five  in  October.  1942,  and 
later  reduced  the  total  number 
to  10  routes. 

By  elimination  and  consolida¬ 
tion.  O'Connor  was  able  to  bring 
this  about  with  only  a  small  loss 
In  circulation.  Taking  up  the 
question  of  possible  expansion 
again,  he  stated: 

“Now  to  say  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  advisable  to  again 
expand  motor  route  operation  to 
where  it  was  before  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  is  something  that  can  only 
be  answered  by  each  circulator, 
after  he  has  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  layout  of  his  own 
territory  and  the  prospects  for 
increased  business  that  will 
stick. 

“However,  as  for  myself,  I 
hope  that  the  day  will  never 
come  when  we  on  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  will  go  back  to  the 
routes  which  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  As  it  is  now  we  have 
an  efficiently  operated  motor 
route  ®et-up.  that  can  be  easily 
changed  at  any  time  to  cope  with 
existing  conditions.” 

A  Portfolio  for  Service 
“CIRCULA'nON  SENSE”  is  the 

title  given  to  a  portfolio  re¬ 
cently  assembled  with  the 
thought  of  giving  personnel  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  supervision  of 
circulation  on  the  Rockford 
fill.)  Mominp  Star  and  Rcais- 
ter-Republic  a  concrete  guide 
about  their  daily  Job. 

The  portfolio  is  an  excellent 


compilation  of  data  covering 
sales,  service  and  collection 
problems,  based  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  district  man¬ 
agers  and  others  engaged  in 
handling  circulation  on  the 
Rockford  papers.  The  methods 
and  procedures  set  forth  are  not 
new,  but  represent  the  combined 
practices  followed  in  Rockford 
and  on  other  newspapers. 

The  Rockford  papers  are  us¬ 
ing  the  material  for  refresher 
courses  for  service  men  return¬ 
ing  to  their  old  jobs  and  for 
new  personnel  hired  as  district 
managers.  Classes  are  being 
conducted  with  “Circulation 
Sense”  serving  as  a  textbook, 
Stafford  stated. 


Heads  Whitlock  Co. 


STEWART  T.  MACDONALD 
has  been  elected  president  of 
Whitlock  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
following  the 
change  from  a 
partnership  to  a 
corporation  of 
the  firm  en¬ 
gaged  In  sub¬ 
scription  sales 
promotion. 

Chris  G.  Simp¬ 
son,  who  has 
been  head  of 
the  firm  since 
the  death  of  the 
late  William  A. 

W  h  i  1 1  ock,  be¬ 
comes  chairman 
of  the  board.  B.  L.  Johnson  has 
b^n  named  vicepresident. 


Macdonald 


Mr.  Macdonald,  who  has  been 
with  the  organization  for  17 
years,  was  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Bloomington 
(III.)  Pantograph  and  prior  to 
that  was  in  charge  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  Hutchinton  (Kans.) 
Newt-Herald. 


Mr.  Johnson  was  formerly  as- 
.sistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  was 
at  one  time  connected  with  the 
Indianapolit  Newt.  He  has  been 
with  the  Whitlock  company  the 
past  six  years. 


SCMA  Program 

A  well-rounded  program,  cov¬ 
ering  all  phases  of  postwar  prob¬ 
lems  facing  circulators,  has  been 
prepared  for  the  Southern  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
meeting  at  Patten  Hotel,  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  Tenn.,  Dec.  1-2,  accord¬ 
ing  to  President  Arthur  Daniel, 
Atlanta  Journal. 

Details  of  the  program, 
planned  by  President  Daniel  in 
coooeratlon  with  Don  Davis. 
Birmingham  Newt  -  Age  -  Herald 
SCMA  secretary-treasurer,  were 
announced  this  week  as  follows: 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1 

“What  Will  the  Publisher*  Expect  of 
the  Circulation  Department  in  the  Recnn- 
v»-sion  and  Postwar  Period?”  Charles 
McD.  Puclcette,  aeneral  manaRcr,  Challa- 
noopa  (Tenn.)  Times  Printing  Company. 
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"What  Kind  of  a  Newspaper  Will  the 
Public  Expect  in  the  Postwar  Period?” 
Alfred  D.  Mynders,  editor,  CbatUnooga 
Time*. 

“What  Are  the  Newsprint  Prospects 
for  1946.”  Walter  Johnson,  secretary 
and  manager,  Smthem  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Assodation. 

"How  the  I.C.M.A.  and  Sectional 
Organizations  Can  Help  the  Newspaper* 
and  the  Circulation  Managers.”  James 
F.  Jae,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  presi¬ 
dent  I.C.M.A. 

“Report  on  Progress  Made  in  Est.ib- 
lishing  ‘Circulation  Administration’  as  a 
Part  of  Journalism  Class.”  L.  W.  Mc- 
Fetridge,  Tulsa  (OWla.)  IVorld-Tribune. 
secretary  I.C.M.A. 

LUNCHEON— 12:30  P.M. 

(iuest  s|waker,  James  N.  Shryock, 
managing  director.  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culation. 

SATURDAY— 1.45  P.M. 

“.■\  Report  on  the  Proposed  Increase 
in  Second  Class  Postage  Rate.”  Wal¬ 
ter  Johnson. 

"Prospective  Change*  in  Over-All  Op¬ 
erating  Coat  of  Newspaper  Publishing.” 
Carmage  Walls,  publisher,  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  Sr  Netos. 

“How  the  St.  IxHiis  Newspapers  Pro¬ 
pose  to  Operate  the  Joint  Carrier  Or¬ 
ganization  on  an  Employe  Basis.” 
Charles  B.  Cleaver,  St.  Louis  Star  Sr 
Times. 

“Federal  and  State  5>o-CalIed  Child 
I^bor  Law,  Present  and  Future.  Jack 
Estes,  Dallas  News. 

“Postwar  Mechanical  Improvements 
for  the  Postwar  Mailroom."  Jasper 
Ri.son,  Louisville  Courier- Journal  Sr 
Times. 

“The  Southern  Newspaper*  Library.” 
Walter  Johnson. 

“When  Newsnrint  Restrierions  Are  Re¬ 
moved  What  Will  the  So-Called  Smaller 
Papers  Do  to  Oftset  ‘Big  City’  (Competi¬ 
tion?”  J.  T.  Lane,  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  2 

“Will  the  South  Support  a  I5c  Sun 
day  Pa’«er?”  J.  B.  Lee,  Jacksonville 
(FI’.)  Timrs-Union. 

“Is  It  Necessary  to  Make  Lower  Mail 
Subscriptions  to  R.F.D.  Boxholders?” 
John  Pool.  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Kegistcr. 

“Promoting  Carrier  Public  Relations 
ard  Good  Will.”  C.  W.  Bevinger,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  ■  Appeal  Sr 
Press  Seimitar. 

“Cooperation  with  the  Schools  in  Your 
Carrier  Training  Program.”  A  D.  Pot¬ 
ter,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
Journal. 

“Ideas  for  Selling  the  General  Pub'ic 
and  Welfare  Workers  on  the  Valuable 
Training  Bovs  Derive  from'  Managing 
Newsp’per  Routes  on  the  ‘Little  Mer¬ 
chant’  Basis.”  Don  Coleman,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune  Sr  State. 

“How  We  Held  Our  Carrier  Organiza¬ 
tion  Together  During  the  Thirty-Five 
Day  Printers  Strike.”  E.  O.  Allen. 
Birmingham  Nrws-Age-Herald. 

“Are  Home  Delivery  Subscription 
Rates  Stabilized?  Can  They  Be  In¬ 
creased  or  Will  They  Have  to  Be  D-- 
creased?”  G.  E.  Peer,  Birmingham  Post. 

“The  ImjMrtance  and  Best  Method  of 
Obtaining  Cash  Bond  on  City  Carriers.” 
Mrs.  Sue  Sharman,  Monroe  (La.)  Ncsi’s- 
Star-World. 

“Will  the  Rates  Charged  by  Estab¬ 
lished  Air  Lines  Permit  Development  of 
.-Mr  Delivery  of  Newspapers?”  Mr.  Paul 
Pate,  Delta  Air  Lines. 

“Should  Comic  Strips  Remain  Four 
Columns  in  Size  or  Be  Increased  to  Five 
Columns?”  Curtis  DeLanur,  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  Sr  News. 

“Are  Serial  Stories,  with  All  Th»-ir 
Thrill*  and  Romance — Dead? — or  Will 
They  Come  Bark  as  Potent  Circulation 
Builders?”  James  D.  Hay,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item. 

“Circulation  Coverage  of  the  Clinton 
Engineers — Home  of  the  .Atomic  Bomb.” 
Ernie  Walker,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel. 

“District  Men  and  Traveling  Mens’ 
Compensations.”  I.  C.  Council.  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Morning  Tribune. 

“Circulation  Promotions  .After  News- 
print  Restrictions  Are  Lifted.”  J.  M. 
Black,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Daily 
Oklahomian  Sr  Times. 

“Cirrulation  Visualization  and  What  It 
Can  Mean  by  More  Extensive  Use  of 
Newspapers  as  a  Medium  of  Advertis¬ 
ing.”  Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News. 


Woman's  Editoi 
Is  Honored 


Columbus,  Ga.,  Nov.  12— Mki 
Latimer  Watson,  woman’s  editor 
of  the  Columbus  Ledger  and  th* 
Sunday  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  has 
been  named 
“^reer  Woman 
of  the  Year”  by 
the  Columbus 
Business  and 
P  r  o  f  e  s  - 
sional  Woman’s 
Club. 

The  citation 
was  on  the  basis 
of  “outstanding 
work  in  behalf 
of  servicemen” 

— folksy  “open 
letters”  she  wrote  for  the  Led|- 
er-Enquirer’s  overseas  leaflet  un¬ 
der  the  by-line  of  “Ima  Roaner' 
and  V-Mail  pictures  of  mothen 
and  babies  she  sent  fathers  onr 


Wataoa 


seas. 

Three  thousand  letters  ex¬ 
pressing  appreciation  came  froo 
the  servicemen  themselves,  in 
addition  to  swords,  enemy  fliait, 
the  head  from  a  Hitler  statue- 
and  a  proposal  of  marriage.  A 
member  of  the  Ledger  staff  for 
25  years,  she  is  the  oldest  ntvi 
department  employe  in  point  ol 
service. 


Dennis  Returns  os 
WGN  Publicity  Chief 

Chicago,  Nov.  12— Lt.  Comdr. 
Bruce  Dennis,  now  on  terminsl 
leave  from  the  Navy,  has  boon 
appointed  director  of  public  re 
lations,  it  was  announced  bi 
Frank  P.  Schreiber,  manager  of 
station  WGN.  Dennis  will  re 
join  the  WGN  staff  Dec.  3.  Prior 
to  entering  the  service  in  1942, 
he  was  director  of  publicity  and 
special  events  for  WGN. 

Dennis  is  a  graduate  of  tlie 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
served  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star, 
prior  to  becoming  a  Chiesjo 
Tribune  reporter.  He  joined  the 
WGN  staff  as  publicity  director 
in  1940. 

■ 

Joins  Chicago  News 

John  T.  Thale,  Mfomi  (Fla.) 
Herald  war  correspondent,  hai 
been  assigned  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  Newt  Foreign  Service aii 
.staff  writer  in  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean. 
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The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

BOOK  of  the  YEAR 


Announces  Its  Third 
Annual  News  Photography  Contest 


Here  is  your  opportunity  to  gain  permanent 
recognition  for  that  1945  news  picture  —  war  or 
non-war,  spot  news,  feature  or  sports  —  which 
you  feel  belongs  in  photography's  hall  of  fame. 
Permanent  because  the  first  prize-winning  shots 
will  be  published  in  the  1946  Britannica  Book 
of  the  Year! 


Entries  may  be  submitted  under  four  clas¬ 
sifications:  (1)  War  news  and  feature  photo¬ 
graphs,  (2)  non-war  spot  news  photographs, 

(3)  non-war  feature  and  pictorial  photographs, 

(4)  sports  photographs. 

The  rules  are  simple  —  the  rewards  worth 
while.  Get  your  entries  into  the  mail  early! 


THE  AWARDS 

for  the 

12  Best  News  Photos  of  1945 


FOUR  FIRST  PRIZES— each 

One  hundred  dollars,  a  set  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  a  1946 
Britannica  Book  of  the  Year,  an 
illuminated  certificate,  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  photograph  in  1946  Britan- 
nica  Book  of  the  Year. 


FOUR  SECOND  PRIZES— each 

Fifty  dollars,  a  1946  Britannica 
Book  of  the  Year  and  an  illumi¬ 
nated  certificate. 


FOUR  THIRD  PRIZES— each 

Twenty-five  dollars,  a  1946  Britan¬ 
nica  Book  of  the  Year  and  an 
illuminated  certificate. 


THE  RULES 


1.  Photographs  made  by  news  pho¬ 
tographers  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere  may  be  submitted  by  the 
.photographers  themselves  or  by  their 
representatives  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  categories  of  competition: 

(a)  War  news  and  feature 
photographs 

(b)  Non-war  spot  news 
photographs 

( c)  Non-war  feature  and 
pictorial  photographs 

( d)  Sports  photographs 

2.  Prints  should  be  wrapped  securely 
and  addressed  to: 

Photo  Contest  Editor 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Book  of 

the  Year 

20  North  Wacker  Drive 

Chicago  6,  lUinois 


3.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  by 
midnight  of  Saturday,  January  5,  1946. 

4.  All  eligible  entries  will  be  judged 
not  later  than  April  1,  1946.  The  de¬ 
cision  of  the  judges  shall  be  final.  In 
case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

5.  After  the  awards  have  been  made, 
the  public  will  be  invited  to  attend  an 
exhibition  of  the  prints  in  Chicago. 

6.  Contestants  agree  to  permit  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  to  publish  the 
four  first  prize-winning  prints  in  the 
Britannica  Book  of  the  Year  without 


7.  All  photographs  will  be  returned  at 
the  end  of  the  contest  to  the  address 
indicated  by  the  sender. 

8.  Britannica  will  take  reasonable  care 
of  all  photographs  submitted  in  the 
contest  but  cannot  accept  responsibility 
for  non-receipt,  loss  or  damage. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  INC, 

20  North  Wacker  Drive  Chicago  6,  iilinois 

■tITOR  R  PURLISHER  fM>  N*VMiew  17.  1941 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Some  Ex-Service 
Photogs  Change 
Minds  on  Jobs 

By  lock  Pric* 

InfomaMon  we  have  received 
and  a  limited  aurvey  reveal 
that  tha  maai  influx  of  photog¬ 
raphers  from  the  armed  forces 
Into  the  news  picture  field  is  not 
taking  place. 

Two  veterans  who  had  asked 
us  to  get  them  placed  as  news 
cameramen  suddenly  said  they 
were  no  longer  interested  in  that 
kind  of  work.  They  explained 
they  had  solved  their  problem 
by  Joining  in  a  partnership  as 
general  photographers  in  a  mid¬ 
west  city. 

This  is  what  happened.  When 
the  two  men  were  mustered  out 
of  service  they  tried  to  obtain 
employment  in  the  newspaper 
field  but  were  unsuccessful.  In 
the  Army  they  had  spent  more 
time  in  doing  general  work  than 
in  combat  picture  coverage,  so 
they  decid^  they  were  better 
fitted  for  commercial  photog¬ 
raphy. 

We  met  another  veteran  who 
was  recently  discharged  and  he 
had  also  asked  us  to  help  him 
locate  on  a  newspaper.  When 
we  saw  him  last  week,  he  said 
he  had  changed  his  mind  and  he 
argued  that  while  news  photog¬ 
raphy  was  advenhirous  and  per¬ 
haps  glamorous  he  was  more  in¬ 
terested  in  making  money.  His 
analysis  showed  that  his  chances 
of  making  money  were  greater 
in  the  illustrating  field  than  in 
news  work.  While  in  the  Serv¬ 
ice  he  was  given  a  thorough 
training  in  color  photography 
and  in  technical  picture  work. 

To  Open  Our  Busiaeas 

Another  veteran  writes.  “It 
may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  I 
am  going  into  business  for  my¬ 
self  doing  advertising  and  fea¬ 
ture  photography.  I  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  getting  Just  the  type  of 
training  I  ne^^  for  that  spe¬ 
cialization.  When  I  was  dis¬ 
charged  I  tried  to  get  into  the 
newspicture  profession  and  was 
offer^  a  Job  on  a  small  daily 
but  the  pay  was  not  attractive  so 
I  gave  up  that  idea.  While  in 
the  service  I  saved  enough  to 
finance  a  small  business  without 
borrowing  money  under  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights.  I  was  also  fortu¬ 
nate  in  collecting  some  good 
equipment  while  overseas.  Now 
I  have  all  the  equipment  I  re¬ 
quire  to  start  and  by  putting  the 
same  amount  of  work  and  energy 
into  my  own  business  that  I 
would  use  for  the  Job  as  a  news 
cameraman  for  a  small  paper,  I 
can  produce  greater  dividends 
for  myself.” 

Several  days  ago  while  in  Bal¬ 
timore  I  met  a  photographer  who 
was  recently  discharged  from  the 
Service.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  New  York  to  look 
for  a  Job  as  a  newsphotographer 
but  after '  reading  what  we  pub¬ 
lished  about  conditions  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  I^is  veteran 
was  representative  of  many 
others  who  had  had  some  pre- 
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NEWS.  ADMEN  TEAM-UP  ON  UNO  BROCHURE 

Three  members  oi  the  special  force  oi  west  coast  newspaper  and 
advertising  men  who  produced  the  outstanding  San  Francisco  UNO 
brochure  described  in  E.  &  P.  lost  week  P.  30.  L.  to  r^  Carl  J. 
Eastman.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  head  oi  the  group;  Von  Allen  Haven, 
Foote.  Cone  &  Belding,  production  manager;  and  Joseph  Henry 
Jackson,  literary  critic.  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  editor,  who  wrote 
text  and  all  picture  captions. 


war  experience  in  news  photog¬ 
raphy  on  small  newspapers. 

He  told  us  that  he  had  studied 
the  situation  and  when  learning 
that  the  big  city  staffs  were  hard 
to  crash  he  decided  to  do  free 
lance  work.  He  had  saved  a  lit¬ 
tle  money  and  had  bought  some 
equipment  which  was  sufficient 
to  carry  on  as  a  free  lance.  At 
the  time  we  met  he  was  dicker¬ 
ing  with  a  former  shipyard 
worker  for  the  purchase  of  a 
trailer. 

If  the  deal  went  through  he 
intended  to  send  for  his  young 
wife  and  they  would  travel  about 
the  country  in  the  trailer  while 
he  makes  feature  pictures  for 
magazines  and  newspapers.  He 
figured  that  he  could  make 
enough  money  to  cover  his  ex¬ 
penses  and  have  a  little  left  over. 

In  view  of  the  opinions  of  the 
veterans  we  interviewed  we  are 
not  surprised  that  there  has  not 
been  a  rush  of  ex-servicemen 
into  Jobs  as  news  cameramen. 
Logical  thinking  has  displaced 
the  desire  for  adventure. 

KoHak  Picture  Ahead 
KODAK  CO.  announces  that  the 

showing  of  an  educational 
film  covering  the  latest  tech¬ 
niques,  methods,  and  materials, 
with  particular  emphasis  on 
process  color  reproduction,  will 
be  shown  for  the  first  time  on 
Nov.  19  at  the  Chanin  Theatre. 
New  York  City.  The  film  en¬ 
titled  “Modem  Photo  -  Engrav¬ 
ing”  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  all  newspaper  publishers  and 
we  suggest  that  it  be  travelled 
throughout  the  country. 


Keller  Returns  to  Post 

MaJ.  Clarence  J.  Keller  has 
resumed  his  former  position  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Belleville 
(Ill.)  Daily  Advocate.  He  has 
been  chief  of  the  new  branch, 
public  relations  section.  Air 
Technical  Service  Command,  at 
Wright  Field,  Dayton,  O, 


Ward  Maybom  Directs 
Son's  New  Paper 

Following  purchase  recently 
of  the  Sherman  ( Tex. )  Democrat 
by  Frank  W.  Mayborn,  who  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram,  his 
father.  Ward  C.  Mayborn,  has 
taken  over  the  position  of  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Released  from  the  Navy  in 
July.  Frank  Mayborn  purchased 
the  66-year-old  Democrat  as  of 
Sept.  30  from  G.  I.  Wilcox  and 
his  sons.  George  Henry  Wilcox 
and  Lt.  Billy  Wilcox,  USN,  after 
the  paper  had  been  in  the  Wil¬ 
cox  family  20  years.  George 
Henry  Wilcox  remains  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher. 

Ward  Maybom  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  son  as  partner 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat.  He  has  been  prominent  in 
Texas  newsnsner  executive  cir¬ 
cles  since  1909.  More  recently 
he  was  associated  with  Silliman 
Fvans  a.s  general  manager  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  launching  of  the 
Chicago  Sun. 

m 

Mark  Sullivan 
To  Be  Feted 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  12 — Mark 
Sullivan.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  columnist  who  began 
his  Journalistic  career  on  the  old 
North  American  here,  is  to  be 
the  guest  of  honor  at  the  fifth 
annual  reunion  dinner  of  the 
North  American  Survivors  to  be 
held  in  the  Jefferson  room  of 
the  Hotel  Adelphia  on  the  night 
of  Dec.  8. 

John  F.  McClarren  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Survivors;  Walter  R. 
Linn,  viceoresident:  George  F. 
Deck,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Arthur  Joyce  chairman  of  the 
executiv..  committee.  Published 
from  1899  to  1925.  the  North 
American  is  a  name  that  annual¬ 
ly  draws  scores  of  former  em¬ 
ployes  to  reunion. 


Linotype  School 
For  Veterans  at 
Missouri  Univ. 

Columbia,  Mo.,  Nov.  12— (M* 
fering  a  full  year  of  instructioe 
to  honorably  discharged  war  vt(- 
erans,  the  University  of  Missouri 
has  announced  a  course  of  in* 
stniction  in  Linotype  operatioa 
and  care,  under  the  direction  of 
H.  R  Long,  associate  profeanr 
of  Journalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
help  relieve  the  shortage  of  ma¬ 
chine  compositors  and  printen 
in  newspaper  and  Job  printini 
shops.  Non-veteran  students,  II 
years  of  age  and  over,  are  also 
accepted. 

The  course  does  not  carry  aca¬ 
demic  credit  to  be  counted 
toward  a  degree.  Students  msj 
enroll  at  the  beginning  of  any 
month  upon  payment  of  the  tui¬ 
tion  fee  of  $100. 

Working  with  Mr.  Long  in 
conducting  the  course  are  W.  J, 
Morrison,  Linotype  instructor, 
and  Don  Chatfield,  Linotype  ma¬ 
chinist.  The  latter  is  plant  ma¬ 
chinist  for  the  Columbia  Doily 
Missourian.  Instruction  includes 
a  weekly  training  schedule  of  48 
hours,  including  34  lessons  on 
details  of  machine  operation  and 
approximately  192  hours  of  ele¬ 
mentary  hand  composition  and 
stone  work. 

The  school  has  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Missouri  Press  As- 
.sociation,  and  is  approved  by  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Hon¬ 
orably  discharged  veterans  of 
World  War  II  may  obtain  in¬ 
struction  under  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights.  During  the  period  of  on- 
the-Job  training  the  employer 
will  be  required  to  supplement 
veterans’  benefits  with  sufficient 
payment  to  raise  the  income  to 
the  established  rate  of  pay  in  the 
community  of  employment 
■ 

New  Canadian  Bon 

Montreal,  Nov.  12 — The  Cana¬ 
dian  House  of  Commons  has  given 
first  reading  to  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Criminal  Code  so  that  it 
wouid  be  an  offense,  "to  print 
publish  or  import,  sell  or  dir 
tribute,  magazines  on  the  cover 
of  which  appear  pictures  depict¬ 
ing  the  pointing  by  one  p«w» 
of  an  offensive  weapon  at  an¬ 
other  person.” 


\ 
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How  McClatchy 
Papers  Aided 
4-H  Clubs  Told 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.  12 — A 
promotion  which  is  credited  with 
I  Ringing  about  increased  activ 
among  4*H  Clubs  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  interior  valleys  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  Fresno  Bee  and  the  Sac- 
nmtnto  Bee  and  their  affiliated 
radio  stations,  KMJ  and  KFBK. 

At  dinners  held  in  Fresno  and 
Sacramento,  the  outstanding  4-H 
Clubs  were  presented  with  espe¬ 
cially  made  plaques  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  year’s  work,  while 
the  adult  leaders  were  given  cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit. 

Aitor  Pearl  Harbor 

The  story  of  the  4-H  Club  in¬ 
centive  awards  goes  back  to  a 
time  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

With  the  California  State  Fair 
and  county  fairs  cancelled  for 
tta  duration  and  agriculturists 
struggling  to  meet  increased  pro¬ 
duction  quotas,  officials  of  the 
Agricultural .  Extension  Service 
of  the  University  of  Californ’a 
were  experiencing  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  adult  leaders 
for  4-H  Club  programs  conducted 
among  boys  and  girls  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  high  school  age. 

In  normal  years,  the  program 
virtually  carried  itself  as  the 
4-H  youngsters,  whose  motto  is 
Head,  Heart  Hands,  Health, 
toiled  diligently  to  develop  top 
farm  programs  and  produce 
championship  caliber  livestock 
which  might  win  for  them  blue 
ribbons  at  county  fairs  and  the 
State  Fair  and  trips  to  the  fairs 
as  well. 

With  this  "incentive”  removed 
and  adult  leadership  declining, 
however,  extension  officials 
Mught  help. 

They  went  to  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  H.  R.  McLaughlin  of  the 
Fresno  Bee. 

McLaughlin,  KMJ  Manager 
Keith  Collins  and  Hamilton 
Hintz,  agricultural  editor  of  the 
McClatchy  newspapers  and  radio 
stations,  went  into  a  huddle  with 
the  etxension  workers  and  in 
1944  put  into  effect  the  system  of 
incentive  awards.  So  successful 
was  the  program  in  the  Fresno 
area  that  it  was  expanded  to  the 
Sacramento  district  this  year. 

The  California  State  Fair  wili 
be  resumed  in  1946  after  a  lapse 
of  four  years.  But  the  McClatchy 
newspapers  and  radio  stations 
I  will  continue  their  4-H  Club 
pwject — at  the  Insistence  of  the 
uiversity  extension  officials  and 
the  4-H  Club  members  and  adult 
leaders  thenuelves. 

IPC  To  Reiimd  Bonds 

International  Paper  Company 
lest  week  called  all  its  $22,650,- 
000  first  lien  and  general  mort- 
Pge  bonds,  3H%  series  due 
1986,  for  payment  on  Dec.  10, 
yos,  at  103  and  accrued  interest, 
ninds  for  this  purpose  have 
been  obtained  from  2%  bank 
Inns  aggregating  $^,650,000 
mm  The  Chase  National  Bank, 
'  Bankers  TSmst  Company,  and 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  payable  In  equal  semi-an- 
oaal  installments  over  a  ten-year 
period. 


AT  NIGHT  shoot  the  whole  picry 


G-SrAuA/ 


DM  yaw  avar  raoHsa  iMst  Moat  night 
faatboM  ahals  ora  cMsawga  bacaeaa  oaa 
fMth  balb  wwni  give  geaO  covaroga. 
Hara'a  a  ahetllMrt  thowa  Nia  whola  ploy. 


How  It  was  done 


To  gel  the  whole  play,  you’ve  got 
to  be  high  in  the  stand.  But  then 
your  problem  is  enough  light  to 
stop  action.  Photographer  A.  R. 
Walter  solved  it  by  making  a  pow¬ 
er  box  which  provides  the  extra 
current  needed  to  flash  six  G-E 
No.  22  bulbs  at  once — all  grouped 
in  reflectors  around  the  camera. 
Result:  the  ability  to  cover  action 
up  to  250  feet. 


F/ashtJ  with  six  G-E  Nt.  22  lamps  by  A.  R.  iTalttr,  Pnria  JOURNAL- 
TRANSCRIPT.  (In  crtpping  photo  to  fit  spact  two  players  have  been  left  ota.) 
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No.  5 


No.  6 
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O-B  PHOTOFLA8H  LAMPS 

GENERAL  mSlELECTILIC 
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PROMOTION 


Good  Promotions 
Draw  Irvin’s  Nod 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

A  PARADE  of  novelties  heads 

off  today’s  promotion  column. 

Leading  the  procession  comes 
a  handsome,  rough  paper,  board* 
bound  booklet  from  the  Atlanta 
Journal  titled:  “An  Ear  To  The 
Ground.”  In  32  pages,  largely 
composed  of  clearly  printed 
tables,  it  presents  the  retail  sales 
histories  of  219  major  American 
cities  in  1929,  1935  and  1944. 
Populations,  retail  sales  and  per* 
centages  are  all  shown. 

Although  it  is  certain  that 
there  will  be  violent  disagree¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  many  other 
promotion  men  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  “futures”  ranking  de¬ 
duced  therefrom,  the  Journal 
book  deserves  an  orchid  for  the 
beauty  and  impressiveness  of 
it®  .set-up  and  its  absence  of  ir¬ 
relevant  puffery. 

Moving  with  a  sudden  bound 
from  this  beautifully  printed 
compendium,  T.  S.  Irvin  reaches 
into  his  mail  sack  and  comes  up 
with  a  classified  ad  solicitation 
letter  from  the  Winnipeg  Trib¬ 
une,  the  like  of  which  he  has 
never  seen  in  the  states.  It  isn’t 
the  content  of  the  letter  but  its 
form  .  .  .  which  consists  of  a 
double  No.  6  envelope-sized 
cardboard  containing  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  space  to  paste  an  ad  clipped 
from  another  paper,  with  the 
copy  alongside,  saying: 

“If  this  advertisement  which 
we  saw  in  another  paper  did  not 
bring  the  desired  results  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  try  the  Winnipeg  Trib¬ 
une,  etc.,  and  in  another  comer 
a  small  envelope  for  money.  A 
list  of  costs  and  form  spaces  for 
name  and  address  complete  this 
side  of  the  card  which  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  glue  around  the  edges 
and  marked  “seal.”  It  can  then 
be  bent  in  two  at  the  middle 
and  the  outside  constitutes  a 
self-addressed  business  reply  en¬ 
velope.  A  neat  labor-saver  if 
our  eyes  ever  saw  one! 

Gannett  Idea  Slick 

Next,  and  on  the  subject  of 
neat  mailing  ideas,  comes  a  Jour- 
page  newsprint  reprint  from  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Folded 
down  to  quarter-page  size  its 
upper  left  hand  comer  pro¬ 
claims  “This  is  your  copy  of 
the  G.I.  Joe  series  reprinted 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal” 
and  at  the  upper  right  is  the  fa¬ 
miliar  562  P.L.&R.  permit  .  .  . 
an  eminently  sensible  and  in¬ 
expensive  way  of  addressing 
thousands  of  replies  for  infor¬ 
mation  which  we  hasten  to  pass 
on  to  others  who  may  need  it. 

Serious,  heavy  employe  book¬ 
lets  by  American  industry  with 
the  elephantine  grace  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  unabridged  are  all  too 
common,  but  a  new  pocket-sized 
12-pager  done  entirely  in  car¬ 
toons  for  first  time  workers  in 
ttie  Gannett  newspapers  is  a 
pleasing  contrast.  Usual  bene¬ 
fits  such  as  hospitalization  in¬ 
surance  and  holidays  are  shown 


without  the  usual  pomp  and  "Oh 
how  good  we  are  to  you”  atti¬ 
tude  which  loses  friends  and 
alienates  people.  Of  course  the 
booklet  isn’t  complete.  Prob¬ 
ably  it’s  supplemented  by  other 
material  on  specific  points.  But 
it’s  a  pleasant  relief  in  this  typey 
world. 

For  weeks  now  T.  S.  Irvin  has 
been  saying  the  war  is  over,  but 
persistently  material  keeps  com¬ 
ing  in  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
There’s  nothing  NEW  in  com¬ 
pilations  of  best  news  stories 
from  front  line  reporters.  There 
is  something  new,  however,  in 
the  excellence  with  which  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  has 
prepared  the  latest,  “Battle 
Briefs.” 

War  Stories 

In  handy  pocket  format  it 
features  an  attractive  two-color 
photo  cover  and  12  pages  of  pic¬ 
tures  which  are  striking  enough 
to  surprise  the  most  hardy.  But 
the  real  success  of  the  booklet 
lies  in  its  selection  of  stories 
which  range  all  the  way  from 
Newbold  Noyes’  philosophical 
gem  on  the  dead  Fascists  in 
Milan’s  morgue  to  W.  H.  Ship- 
pen’s  report  on  Manila’s  pret¬ 
tiest  guerilla. 

Eacn  story  is  brief,  complete 
and  stirring  as  well  as  being  of 
permanent  value.  Reprints  such 
as  this  cannot  help  but  raise 
the  prestige  of  the  American 
press  to  new  peaks.  Different 
days  may  be  ahead,  so  every 
one  of  these  boosts  is  helpful. 

Changing  the  mental  climate 
abruptly,  comes  the  New  York 
World  -  telegram’s  distinguished 
and  persistent  series  of  folders 
showing  the  percentage  of  store 
buyers  in  Gotham  who  read 
that  publication.  “Merchan¬ 
disin’  Mamas  .  . .”  says  the  script 
on  the  front  of  one  heavy  rough 
paper  9  x  12  folder  embellished 
with  a  scrawly-line  sketch  of  a 
teddy  bear  and  doll.  Inside  to 
the  accompaniment  of  lilting 
copy  about  the  woes  of  baby 
apparel  buying  being  compar¬ 
able  in  1945  to  outfitfing  a  zoo, 
we  find  light  sketches  by  Dora 
of  seven  of  New  York’s  leading 
store  buyers.  It’s  as  sweet  a 
job  of  type  and  pictures  as 
we’ve  ever  seen  with  copy  well 
calculated  to  keep  one  reading! 

Lovers  of  good  advertising 
will  reach  eagerly  for  a  tabloid 
miniature  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  which  are  reproduced 
56  pages  of  the  snappiest  ads 
insert^  in  the  Journal  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  reproduction  is 
clear  as  crystal  and  the  type 
large  enough  to  be  easily  read. 
This  is  a  MUST  for  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  advertising  trendis  and 
pn  extremely  smart  promotion. 
We  would  venture  to  offer  the 
suggestion  that  with  such  an 
abundance  of  small  type  matter 
in  this  reprint  it  would  have 
been  a  relief  to  the  eyes  to  have 


used  more  white  space  in  the 
fev/  pages  devoted  to  plugging 
the  Journal. 

“You  Name  It!”  is  the  tem¬ 
porary  title  of  a  new  magazine 
ji^t  issued  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  to  be  mailed  to  its  car¬ 
riers  monthly.  The  magazine 
itself  is  still  in  a  formative  stage 
but  contains  at  least  one  go^ 
feature  which  we  pass  on  to  the 
attention  of  circulation  inter¬ 
ested  brethren  ...  a  series  of 
mystery  house  pictures  of  homes 
located  right  on  the  main  line 
of  some  carrier’s  route  and  not 
served  by  him.  A  special  award 
will  be  given  to  carriers  who 
sell  these  particular  homes. 

Keeping  advertising  presenta¬ 
tions  alive  in  the  audience’s 
memory  is  a  major  problem 
solved  by  the  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  farm  papers  by  pre¬ 
paring  a  miniature  duplicate  of 
the  large  group  presentation  and 
distributing  it  after  the  meeting. 

Finally  on  this  parade  of  nov¬ 
elties  it  is  our  pleasure  to  hand 
an  honorary  degree  to  a  fellow 
publication.  Advertising  Age,  for 
a  splendid  letter  issued  to  read¬ 
ers  by  S.  R.  Bernstein,  editor, 
explaining  their  successful  sur¬ 
mounting  of  troubles  during  the 
recent  strike  in  Chicago. 

A  sweet  piece  of  copy  on  a 
sad  subject  and  one  which  might 
go  in  the  “S”  file  of  ideas  for 
promotion-minded  men. 

■ 

John  Redmond  Marks 
50th  Year  in  Business 

Burlington,  Kans.,  Nov.  12 — 
John  Redmond,  publisher  of  the 
Burlington  (Kans.)  Daily  Re¬ 
publican,  recently  observ^  his 
50th  anniversary  as  a  newspaper 
man.  He  quit  a  local  law  firm 
to  become  a  reporter  on  the 
Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette,  under 
the  late  William  Allen  White 
on  Oct.  28,  1895. 

Mr.  Redmond  became  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Burlington  on  Dec.  I, 
1898,  starting  with  a  weekly,  the 
old  Jeffersonian,  which  he 
bought  from  Dan  Kellar  Swear¬ 
ings  for  $400.  Commenting  on 
the  change  in  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Redmond  said: 

“The  paper’s  weekly  pay  roll 
then  was  $10.50.  A  carload  of 
print  paper  received  a  few 
weeks  ago  lacked  just  $3.00  of 
costing  four  and  a  fourth  times 
as  much  as  I  paid  for  the  plant, 
subscription  list,  good  will  and 
everything  47  years  ago.  The 
car  of  paper  cost  $1,697.00.” 

■ 

N.  Y.  Post  Campaigns 
For  French  Food  Aid 

Neighbors  Across  the  Sea  is 
the  theme  of  a  “Food  for  Friend¬ 
ship”  campaign  undertaken  by 
the  New  York  Post  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Sylvia  Lewis,  its  new 
woman’s  editor.  The  campaign 
aims  at  contributions  for  food 
for  French  families  and  offers 
interested  persons  the  chance  to 
“adopt”  one  of  5,000  selected 
French  families  to  know  by  cor¬ 
respondence  and  to  aid  by  fur¬ 
nishing  food. 

The  campaign  was  started  by 
the  Post  with  a  full  tabloid  page 
display,  including  news  story, 
picture  and  coupon.  The  project 
is  being  carried  out  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Paris  Post. 


Twenty  Yeors 

HAVE  newspapers  improved  ia. 

recent  years?  The  Tol«% 
(O. )  Blade  has,  and  Paul  Blo«M  | 
and  Associates  have  assembliit* 
the  interesting  comparative  an* 
alysis  between  the  Blade  of  IW 
and  the  Blade  of  1945  in  a  2^ 
page  book  “published  in  the  ia- 
terest  of  all  newspapers.” 
opens  with  the  picture  of  a  telag- 
rapher,  his  ear  close  to  a  Mona 
ticker,  typing  the  day’s  wha 
report  in  1920.  On  the  oppi^ 
site  page  is  a  picture  of  tke 
Blade’s  battery  of  11  teletjrpa 
machines  bringing  in  the  rep<nti 
of  four  news  services.  StrikiM 
contrast  between  the  single  ^ 
torial  page  of  1920  and  the  two 
pages  of  opinion  today  is  shown 
next,  and  then  this  interestini 
change:  In  1925  the  Blade  had 
only  four  syndicated  featurei; 
today  it  has  32;  in  1925  only  six 
women’s  features,  today  10;  ia 
1925  only  6  comics,  today  1} 
strips  and  nine  cartoons.  Grow%, 
in  local  news  coverage,  picturat! 
and  mechanical  improvements  is 
told  in  other  pages. 

College  Advertisement 
A  FEW  weeks  ago,  a  war  vff 
eran  writing  in  E  &  P  sugs 
gested  that  colleges  be  sold  on 
copy  addressed  to  the  retumia|[ 
servicemen.  One  such  ad  a|r 
peared  recently  in  the  Alboi^ 
(N.  Y.)  Evangelist,  a  churda! 
sponsored  newspaper,  for  Sicot 
College. 

Bond  Promotion 
THE  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  srat  i 
girl  reporter,  Wilmogene  Al¬ 
lison,  with  a  woman  bond  salo* 
man  canvassing  from  hous*  to 
house.  The  latter  was  the  wift 
of  a  soldier  and  she  took  her 
11  months’  old  daughter  along. 
Art  used  with  the  story  of  thtir 
experiences  showed  the  reporter 
holding  the  baby  while  the 
mother  sold  bonds. 

Kitchen  Clinic 
THE  Kitchen  Clinic  is  a  new 
weekly  feature  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Times.  Edited 
by  Jeannette  Campbell,  the 
Times  home  economist,  and  her 
staff,  the  Clinic  page  contains 
tested  recipes. 


IT’S 

LINOTYPf 

NOWi 


Franklin  GatMe  rnmilp 


IDITOR  *  PURLISHERfer  Nevember  17,  IM* 


Erie  Railroad 


Paid  a  day 

but  he*s  EXPENSIVE  transportation! 

This  African  carries  a  90  lb.  load  20  miles  through  the 
forest  of  Southern  Nigeria  for  a  wage  of  only  18  cents  a  day. 

Looks  cheap,  doesn’t  it?  But  look  again! 

The  speed  in  transit  is  about  3  miles  an  Itour!  The  cost  adds 
up  to  20  cents  a  ton  mile! 

Here  in  America,  your  railroads  carry  freight  at  high  speeds 
for  an  average  cost  to  shippers  of  less  than  I  cent  a  ton  mile!  And 
railroad  workers,  like  other  Americans,  enjoy  the  world’s 
highest  living  standards. 

What  makes  the  difference?  Simply  this:  1.  Private  invest¬ 
ment  of  over  27  billion  dollars  in  vast 

#  networks  of  railways,  efficient  rolling 
stock,  and  modern  facilities.  2..  ht- 
genuity  of  railroad  men  in  developing 
constantly  higher  efficiency  in  rail 
transportation.  3.  Aiass  transportation, 
by  which  big  volumes  of  freight  pulled 
by  a  single  unit  of  motive  power  makes 
possible  tow  shipping  costs. 
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AT  STEINMAN  TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  in  Lancaster:  Left  to  right — 
I.  L.  Stackhouse,  general  manager  oi  Easton  Express;  L  Z.  Buckwal- 
ter,  general  manager  of  Lancaster  Newspapers.  Incj  William  N. 
Hordy.  managing  director  of  PNPA:  Cranston  Williams,  general  mcm- 


ager  oi  ANPA;  Colonel  Steinman;  G.  Albert  Stewart,  president  d 
the  PNPA  and  publisher  of  the  Cleorfield  Progress;  Richard  W. 
Slocum,  general  manager  oi  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bullclis: 
and  lohn  F.  Young,  the  president  and  publisher  of  the  York  Dispoick 
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of  the  Sew  York  Daily  News, 
and  Sidney  Frledberg,  a  former 
associate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  din¬ 
ner  out  of  town  guests  were 
entertained  at  the  home  of  Col¬ 
onel  and  Mrs.  Steinman  in  their 
suburban  residence. 

At  the  meeting  of  PNPA’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  prior  to  the 
dinner  members  heard  Braton  B. 
Gardner,  of  the  Montrose  Inde¬ 
pendent,  criticize  Washington 
officials  for  Ignoring  weekly 
newspaper  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  in  making  up  committees  to 
tour  the  battlehelds  of  the  world 
and  to  confer  on  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  subjects.  He  said  the 
weeklies  deserved  recognition 
because  of  the  influence  they 
hold  in  10,000  communities, 
which,  he  said,  “make  up  the 
backbone  of  America.” 

The  committee  voted  to  hold 
its  1946  annual  convention  at 
the  Penn  Harris  Hotel  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Feb. 
1-2,  apd  to  conduct  four  2-day 
cohf^hces  during  the  year,  one 
each  for  editorial  depiurtments, 
mechanical  departments,  display 
advertising  and  classifled  adver¬ 
tising. 

It  was  voted  to  support  the 
Ludlow  Bill  in  Congren,  calling 
for  national  recomltion  of  war 
correspondents  wno  died  in  ac¬ 
tion  ouring  World  War  IL  It 
was  also  the  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  naember  newspapers 
should  be  encouraged  to  set  up 
memorials  for  former  employes 
who  died  in  xmlform. 
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Guild  Chosen 

District  circulation  managers 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press 
have  dioeen  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  CIO.  as  their  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  representative- 


Returns  to  Post 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  treasurer  of 
the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Doily  Home  News,  has  returned 
to  this  country  after  spending 
nine  months  overseas  with  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  Europe  he  served 
in  Wadiington. 


Froncisco  Call-Bulletin. 


Group  Will  Publish 
Cincinnati  Weekly 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  13 — Ben.  0. 
Stoner,  insurance  executive,  hu 
been  elected  president  of 
People’s  Publishing  Ca,  Ine., 
which  will  publish  a  weekh 
newspaper  here. 

Stockholders  include  Jack 
Kroll,  CIO  leader,  and  Arthur 
Thexton,  campaign  manager  for 
the  ettv  Charter  Committee, 
vicepresidents;  Mrs.  Clyde  P 
Johnson,  secretary;  Max  Hindi, 
treasurer.  Hirsch  has  been 
identified  with  the  Charter 
movement  a  long  time. 

Officers  said  tnat  $50,000  in 
stock  would  be  offered  for  sate 


Abroad  on  Mission 

Chicago,  Nov.  18  —  Indoded 
among  the  delegates  who  left 
today  by  plane  for  London  to 
ask  the  United  Nations  Orfanr 
zation  to  select  Chicago  as  the 
“world  capital,'*  were  Jamea  k 
Cleary  of  Roche,  Willianu  1 
Cleary,  advertising  agracy,  and 
Prof.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall  d 
Northwestern  University  Medill 
School  of  Journalism. 
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Dudley  Lin<kier  Back 

Dudley  Lindner,  son  of  Clar¬ 
ence  Lindner,  publisher,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  is  back  at 
Hearst  Advertising  Service,  San 
Francisco,  after  wartime  mili¬ 
tary  service  u  an  Army  captain. 
He  was  a  reporter  on  the  San 
Cafi-fl 


Th«  Standard  Gulda  to  Air 
'  Traaiportatton 
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AMERICAN  AVIATION  PUBLICATIONS 

Amenesn  Butiilint:  MfasliinKton  4.  0  C 
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Collier's 


Everytime  trucks  are  stopped  or  turned  back  at  State  Lines, 
Living  Costs  go  up— business  and  industry  in  your  com¬ 
munity  suffer!  It*s  time  now  to  wipe  such  laws  off  ^  books! 


—by  your  vow,  by  your  position,  or 
by  your  professiM— 
yourself  and  to^  vom  commumty  tg 
see  these  laws  ofi  ^  sksfstte 

books  once  and  for  all. 


jMeuoufTkoaffMG 


TRUCKS  CREATE  NEW  I  N  D  U  S  T  R I ES  -  N  E  W  JOBS-NEW  WEALTH 

leiToa  a  poitisHit  f*r  noymUmt  i7.  ms  71 


Newspaper  Package 
Group  Gets  Under  Way 


PLANS  for  an  organization  to 

promote  purchase  of  black  and 
white  newspaper  space  on  a  na* 
tional  basis  were  completed  by 
newspaper  executives  drawn 
from  20  states  after  a  two*day 
meeting  in  New  York  City  this 
week,  Harold  B.  Sherwood,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Newt  and  chairman 
of  the  group,  announced  Thurs¬ 
day. 

As  yet  unnamed  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  comprised  of 
representative  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  throu^out  the  coun¬ 
try  so  as  to  provide  a  ‘‘new  na¬ 
tional  advertising  medium”  in 
competition  with  other  national 
media.  The  names  of  the  news¬ 
papers  so  affiliated  will  not  be 
disclosed  until  after  all  legal  de¬ 
tails  have  been  taken  care  of, 
possibly  in  two  weeks. 

To  Name  Sales  Head 

To  implement  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  a  sales  director  and  a 
sales  organization  are  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  immediately  and  offices 
opened  about  Jan.  1  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  the  country,  it 
was  stated. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  calls  for  the  division 
of  newspapers  in  each  geograph¬ 
ical  section — such  as  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Southwest,  Pacific  Coast — 
into  regional  groups.  The  organ¬ 
ization  would  be  the  nucleus 
around  which  these  other  re¬ 
gional  groups  will  be  established, 
Mr.  Sherwood  stated.  Regional 
organization  is  aiready  under 
way. 

As  the  group’s  aim,  news¬ 
papers  would  be  able  ‘‘to  present 
to  advertisers  a  complete  cover¬ 
age  pattern  of  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  based  upon  scientific  princi¬ 
ples  of  media  section,  so  that 
greatest  market  coverage  may 
be  accomplished  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.” 

And.  summing  up.  it  was  stat¬ 
ed  “the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  to  encourage  and 
to  promote  the  greater  use  of 
newspapers  generally  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  other  national  media.” 

The  sales  organization  of  the 
group  will  offer  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  advantages  of  group 


AP  Bill  in  House 

Washia9ton.  Nov.  15— Bepr. 
Noah  Mason  (R-III.)  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  House  today  de¬ 
signed  to  remove  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  other  co¬ 
operative  news-gathering  or¬ 
ganizations  bora  the  provisions 
of  the  Shennon  Anti-Trust 
Law  in  "theb  ordinary  and 
usual  activities." 

He  said  his  bill  would  carry 
out  the  true  intsatioa  of  Con¬ 
gress  which,  he  sold,  never 
had  meant  to  bring  coopera¬ 
tive  news  agencies  within  the 
purport  of  ttie, Sherman  Aol. 


rates  for  market  coverage  of 
regions  or  of  the  United  States, 
each  transaction  to  be  covered 
by  one  order  and  one  invoice. 

It  is  contemplated  now  that 
this  sales  organization  will  sell 
each  group  of  newspapers  as  a 
single  medium,  offering  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  advantages  of  a 
single  rate,  as  with  other  indi¬ 
vidual  advertising  media. 

The  new  organization  follows 
closely  the  plan  submitted  to 
the  group  of  approximately  25 
publishers  at  their  recent  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  by  Marion  Harper 
Associates,  New  York  marketing 
consultants,  after  an  objective 
research -of  markets  and  media 
at  the  request  of  the  publishers. 
(E  &  P  Nov.  11,  1944,  p.  12,  and 
E  &  P  Sept.  22,  1945,  p.  11.) 

The  Harper  study  covered  a 
period  of  a  year  and,  when  an¬ 
nounced  last  fall,  was  purported 
undertaken  at  a  cost  of  between 
$35,000  and  $42,500.  Its  major 
aim  was  to  determine  the  feasi¬ 
bility,  of  group  selling  of  black 
and  white  space.  In  addition, 
the  study  included  an  analysis 
of  advertising  accounts  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  newspapers  in  what 
cities  should  join  as  a  group,  and 
answers  to  questions  such  as  “Is 
a  package  of  newspapers  sale¬ 
able?’,  “What  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way  for  accounts  to  use 
newspapers?”  and  “Total  cost  to 
group  and  prorating  of  costs.” 
Evidence  of  the  need  for  such 
a  group  is  in  the  Harper  study, 
showing  that  since  the  early 
thirties  the  amount  of  national 
advertising  scheduled  in  news¬ 
papers  has  decreased  steadily. 
Figures  thus  compiled  show  that 
in  1934 — in  the  midst  of  the  de¬ 
pression  —  national  advertising 
newspaper  expenditures  totaled, 
in  round  numbers,  157  million 
dollars.  In  1944.  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditure  accorded 
newspapers  was  only  four  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  excess  of  the  '34 
figure. 

During  the  same  period,  Mr. 
Harper’s  figures  further  show, 
network  radio  has  increased 
from  57  million  to  291  million, 
and  magazines  in  the  same 
period  from  111  million  to  254 
million. 

The  group  will  not  infringe 
upon  any  activities  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  ANPA,  it 
was  emphasized,  the  Bureau 
functioning  in  a  promotional 
way  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
newspaper  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium,  not  as  a  group  to  take 
orders  for  space  sales. 

The  group  also  declared  that 
in  no  way  was  it  aiming  to  take 
the  place  of  the  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative,  who,  it  feels,  has  a 
definite  place  in  the  newspaper 
selling  organization. 


Porter,  FCC, 


Soys  There'll  Be 
No  'Free  Radio' 


BACK  FROM  ORIENT 

Hugh  Baillie.  president  oi  United 
Press,  steps  bom  a  plane  at  New 
York  alter  a  two-months,  204)00- 
mile  tour  oi  the  Orient  during 
which  he  interviewed  MacArthur. 
Hirohito  and  Chiong  Kai-Shek. 


Plant  Papers 
Urged  to  Cover 
Labor  Relations 


Seidmepi .  Appointed. 

I^then  H.  Stkhnan,  president 
of  the  Inter-Racihl  Press  of 
Americat',  has- been  appointed  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  to  handle 
the  U.  S.  Army  recruiting  ad- 
vertisiiig  in  every  daily  and 
weekly  ffireign  language  paper. 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
14 — The  role  of  plant  publica¬ 
tions  as  the  “go-between”  of 
management  and  labor  was  em¬ 
phasized  here  today  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  New  Jersey  Indus¬ 
trial  Editors  Association  spon¬ 
sored  by  Rutgers  University. 

Several  experts  in  the  field  of 
industrial  publishing  called  upon 
the  editors  to  devote  more  time 
and  space  to  the  problems  of 
labor  as  well  as  to  presenting 
the  viewpoint  of  management. 

Urges  New  Treatment 

William  Snyder,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Jersey  Labor 
Herald,  asserted  most  of  the 
house  organs  are  glorified  gossip 
sheets  and  do  not  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  workers  and  manage¬ 
ment  as  they  should,  but  rather 
skip  over  the  “undesirable” 
problems  of  both. 

Like  the  daily  new.spaper,  the 
plant  publication  must  meet  the 
demand  for  streamlined  writing 
and  the  industrial  editor  must 
strive  for  palatable  and  enter¬ 
taining  copy  if  he  is  to  hold  his 
readers’  interest,  Harry  Shaw, 
managing  editor  of  Cowles  Mag¬ 
azine,  Inc.,  declared. 

The  importance  of  des’gn  in 
modern  makeup  wgs  cited  by 
Abril  Lamarque,  art  editor  of 
the  New  York  Timet  Sunday 
magazine,  w^o  conducted  a 
round  table  discussion  of  the 
subject.  T(Hn  Moore  McBride,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  photo 
editor  of  Acme  Newspictures, 
conducted  a  discussion  on  the 
use  of  pictures  as  interest  hold¬ 
ers  atid  circulation  builders. 


Paul  Porter,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com- 
mislon,  stated  Nov.  9  that  “the 
Commision  has  a  policy  that  a 
radio  station  should  have  no 
‘editorial  policy.’  It  must  reflect 
all  points  of  view  fairly  and  in 
a  balanced  manner.” 

Speaking  on  the  “Meet  the 
Press”  program  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  network,  Mr.  Por¬ 
ter  was  interviewed  by  Edward 
Levin  of  PM,  Ben  Gross  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Newt,  Sol 
Taischoff  of  Broadcatting,  and 
Robert  U.  Brown  of  Editor  ( 
Publisher. 

Asked  by  Mr.  Gross  whether  a 
radio  station  has  the  right  to 
assume  a  definite  editorial  slant 
of  its  own,  Mr.  Porter  replied; 
“I  do  not,  because  of  the  fact 
that  radio  stations  are  limited  to 
a  relatively  few  people  and  they 
are  licensed  to  serve  the  whole 
public,  not  any  faction  of  the 
public.” 

Reflect  All  Opinion 
Mr.  Brown  asked  whether 
radio  stations  might  have  edi¬ 
torial  policies  when  FM  stations 
become  prevalent,  Mr.  Porter 
replied:  “I  think  so  long  as  there 
is  a  limitation  of  the  number  of 
frequencies  that  can  be  assigned 
— and  that  will  always  be  true, 
in  my  judgment,  because  of  the 
demand  of  various  services  for 
space  in  the  radio  spectrum— 
because  of  that  circumstanei 
radio  stations  must  assume  an 
obligation  to  be  fair,  to  presat 
all  points  of  view  and  to  reflect 
the  various  shades  of  opinion, 
including  that  of  minority 
groups  in  a  particular  com¬ 
munity  which  they  serve.” 

Queried  as  to  his  opinion  on 
Petrillo’s  demand  for  an  extra 
orchestra  to  stand  by  at  FM  sta¬ 
tions  where  music  is  being  re¬ 
broadcast  from  AM  stations,  Mr. 
Porter  said:  “I  think  that  the 
legitimate  interests  of  labor 
unions  can  and  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  all  the  safeguards 
that  public  policy  would  re¬ 
quire.  However,  I  feel  that  in 
this  situation  employment  op¬ 
portunities  are  very  severely  re¬ 
stricted.  and  the  possible  imme 
diate  development  of  FM  is 
retarded  because  of  Mr,  Petril¬ 
lo’s  edict.” 

Facsimile  Possibilities 
Mr.  Porter  foresaw  large  por 
sibilities  for  facsimile  but  doubt¬ 
ed  if  it  will  put  newspapers  out 
of  business  “during  my  lifetimt,” 
Asked  by  Mr.  Brown  whether 
the  PAC  is  apt  to  force  further 
debate  on  the  newspaper-owner 
ship  question,  ’'*^r.  Porter  said 
that  problem  well 

come  to  rest.  The  CommissiM^ 
policy  at  presenu  loiu.vii^g  UK 
hearing  that  was  held  in  194# 
and  a  subsequent  report  to  Com 
gress,  is  that  where  It  is  madi 
to  appear  that  licensing  of  a 
radio  facility  to  a  newspapei 
would  result  in  an  undue  con¬ 
centration  of  the  media  of  ma* 
communication  and,  further, 
where  the  commision  has  choic*. 
that  fikct  would  be.  taken  into 
consideration.” 


NtV 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FOR  SNOW  SPORTS 


THE  ROAD  IS  CLEAR  AGAIN! 


CALIFORNIA  CALLING 


Highways  are  Happy  Ways— Aga. 


America  is  on  the  move  again— time  for  fun!  The  millions  who 
fought  or  worked  hard  and  faithfully  for  Victory  have  earned  their 
day  in  the  sun— the  sunshine  of  gay  Fall  and  Winter  resorts  scattered 
all  over  this  continent.  •  Today  Greyhound  is  ready,  again,  to  take 
Americans  to  the  most  popular  resort  areas  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Canada 
and  South  of  the  Border.  Fares  remain  amazingly  low— coaches  are 
comfortably  heated  and  ventilated  — service  is  prompt  and  efficient 
(faster  and  more  frequent  than  in  the  war  days).  •  Increasingly,  from 
here  in,  you’ll  find  new  features  of  convenience  and  travel  comfort. 
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Gimbels  Gets  Results 
From  ‘Miracle  Pen!  Ads 


Wit...  ol  Gimbab  N«wYo«fc  nisT 

the  miixide  pen  that  will 
revolutionize  writing! 


By  Betty  Feezel 

TWO  weeks  after  announcing — 

via  advertisements  in  newspa* 
pers — the  arrival  of  the  “fantas¬ 
tic,  atomic  age  pen  guaranteed  to 
write  for  two  years  without  re¬ 
filling,”  Gimbels,  New  York  City 
department  store,  has  chalked  up 
a  record  of  nearly  50,000  sales— 
with  orders  still  coming  In  by 
the  thousands. 

The  pen,  the  "postwar”  prod¬ 
uct  of  Reynolds  International 
Pen  Company  of  Chicago,  bears 
a  moderate  price  tag  of  $12.50. 

The  secret  of  the  nurathon  op¬ 
eration,  as  both  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  store  explain,  is 
that  the  pen,  equipped  with  a 
supply  of  a  gelatinous  Ink  known 
as  Satln-Flo,  writes  on  a  tiny 
revolving  steel  ball  Instead  of  a 
point.  An  attraction  between 
the  non-congealing  ink.  which  is 
put  in  the  pen’s  barrel  by  means 
of  centrifugal  force,  and  the  re¬ 
volving  ball  causes  the  ink  to 
“roll”  out  onto  the  paper  when 
the  user  exerts  pressure  by 
writing. 

Accordingly,  as  Gimbels  copy 
writers  sing  out  in  the  ads,  the 
"incredible  Buck  Rogers  baby” 
of  a  pen  goes  two  years  without 
a  drink  .  .  .  never  smudges  or 
smears  .  .  .  won’t  leak  or  drip  in 
pocket  or  handbag  .  .  .  writes 
fine,  medium  or  heavy — depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  writer  .  .  .  writes 
clearly  through  four  to  eight 
carbons  .  .  .  v^tes  on  any  paper 
and  on  cloth  ( most  pens  snag  on 
cloth)  •  .  .  writes  under  water 
or  on  damp  articles  (a  blessing 
for  photographers  and  for  laun¬ 
dries)  .  .  .  and  writes  at  any  al¬ 
titude  or  in  any  climate  without 
leaking. 

In  addition,  copy  details  the 
pen  may  be  obtained  in  black, 
blue,  red  or  natural  silver  color. 
(To  date,  black  and  silver  mod¬ 
els  are  best-sellers,  with  red 
third.)  Also,  It  comes  complete 
"with  natural  silver  color  stand 
that  converts  It  into  a  desk  set,” 
making  it  suitable  for  "your 
office  as  well  as  for  your  pocket.” 

Adding  to  its  ease  of  sale  is 
the  pen’s  'attractive  pacdcage.  a 
tubular  container  of  bright  blue 
suede-finish,  which  “makes  it 
ready  for  use  or  ready  to  mail 
as  a  gift”  and  the  perfect  buy 
for  the  Christmas  shopper. 

Heavy  Ad  Support 

Gimbels,  which  has  exclusive 
distribution  rights  for  the  pens 
as  yet,  although  other  stores  in 
other  cities  will  handle  the  pens 
later  has  allotted  them  the  larg¬ 
est  amount  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  given  any  product  since 
the  tightened  space  restrictions, 
even  topping  DD’Fs  schedule, 
store  executives  stated. 

The  pens  will  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  heavy  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  throughout  December  and 
into  January,  Col.  H.  Cornell 
Smith,  assistant  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  declared.  Nearly  all  of  the 
first  order  for  50,000  of  the  pens 
has  been  sold,  and  a  second  or¬ 
der  placed.  In  fact,  each  day  for 


the  past  week  the  entire  supply 
of  pens  the  Reynolds  factory  in 
Chicago  could  turn  out  has  been 
flown  to  New  York  that  night  In 
order  to  meet  sales  demauos,  he 
said. 

The  first  announcement  of  the 
pens  was  made  in  large  size 
newspaper  ads  running  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  papers  Sunday,  Oct.  27. 
(’The  insertions  were  full-page 
size  In  the  New  York  Newe  and 
the  New  York  Mirror,  tabloids, 
and  seven-full  column  size  in 
the  Neio  York  Timet  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.) 
Each  ad  contained  a  coupon. 

By  noon  on  Monday,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  approximately  5,000 
pens  had  been  sold  and  as  Mr. 
Smith  said,  crowds  of  five  deep 
mobbed  the  pen  counters  from 
9:30  in  the  morning  until  9:00 
that  night.  Telephone  orders 
poured  in  and  mail  orders  ar¬ 
rived  by  the  stack. 

The  entire  first  impact  was  due 
to  the  newspaper  advertising  an¬ 
nouncement.  Col.  Smith  stated. 
Gimbels  had  earlier  used  no 
mall  literature  and  were  using 
no  radio.  With  the  exception  of 
the  special  counter  arrangement 
on  the  main  floor  and  two  win¬ 
dow  displays,  inner  store  dis¬ 
plays  su(^  as  elevator  cards,  etc., 
did  not  go  up  until  several  days 
later. 


Ad  thot  brought  crowds. 

One  of  the  most  recent  ads  re¬ 
produced  a  crowd  scene  at  the 
store  counters  and  warned  pros¬ 
pective  buyers  to  “Hurry,  hurry 
to  Gimbels  if  you  want  the 
amazing  new  pen  for  Christ¬ 
mas.” 

Of  the  orders  received.  Col. 
Smith  estimates  that  20,000 
have  been  from  out  of  the  city. 
Gimbels  insertions  carry  the 
line.  “Come  in,  write,  wire, 
phone,  cable” — and  yes,  even  a 
few  cables  have  been  received. 
Since  no  advertising  has  been 
done  in  any  but  local  papers,  he 
attributes  this  to  the  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  some  of  those  pa¬ 
pers.  ’The  Reynolds  Company  it¬ 
self  is  doing  no  advertising. 


Only  Designated  OHicers  May 
Give  News,  Eisenhower  Orders 


ONLY  authorized  senior  officers 
at  General  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  headquarters  in  Ger¬ 
many  may  now  release  news  to 
correspondents,  according  to  an 
order  issued  last  week. 

’The  headquarters  directive, 
read  at  a  press  conference  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Walter  B.  Smith,  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  chief  of  staff,  was 
prompted,  some  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  hinted,  by  the  release 
by  some  officers  of  information 
classified  as  “secret.” 

After  some  of  the  reporters 
raised  the  question  whether  the 
order  would  not  constitute  cen¬ 
sorship,  Smith  said  a  30-day  trial 
would  be  given.  After  that 
period,  if  the  order  does  not  work 
satisfactorily,  a  new  method  will 
be  tried,  he  said. 

Wants  'to  Assist*  Press 
The  order  restricts  correspond¬ 
ents  from  going  for  news  to  any 
officers  other  than  the  ones  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  various  headquar¬ 
ters  divisions. 

“The  ordir  was  put  out  to  pro¬ 
tect  ourselves  less  from  corre¬ 
spondents  than  from  our  own 
people,”  Smith  said.  “Freedom 
of  the  press  also  means  freedom 
of  self-defense  against  bad  re¬ 
porting. 

“The  intention  of  the  order  is 
to  assist  representatives  of  the 
press  in  obtaining  information 
on  newsworthy  events  and  ac¬ 
tivities  authoritatively,  promptly 


and  accurately.  The  policy  con¬ 
tinues  in  this  theater  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  accredited  cor¬ 
respondents  to  have  access  to  all 
the  news  that  does  not  involve 
security  considerations.” 

A  somewhat  similar  order  has 
been  established  by  the  Allied 
Southeast  Asia  Command  under 
Britain’s  Adm.  Lord  Louis 
Mountbatten.  In  answer  to  a 
telegram  from  Kent  Cooper,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Associated 
Press  (E  &  P.  Nov.  10,  p.  10), 
which  criticized  the  reported 
abandonment  of  press  confer¬ 
ences,  Mountbatten  replied: 

Only  Staff  Men  May  Talk 

“No  restrictions  have  been 
placed  on  access  of  press  corre¬ 
spondents  to  sources  of  news  and 
information  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  Command.  Instructions  have 
now  been  given  that  staff  offi¬ 
cers  may  give  infomution  to  the 
press  verbally,  but  divisional 
commanders  and  senior  com¬ 
manders  are  not  to  do  so  in 
person.” 

Further  criticism  was  levelled 
this  week  at  the  Army  orders  in 
Japan  requiring  that  news  be 
channelled  through  Allied  offi¬ 
cers.  In  an  interview  with  his 
paper,  Thomas  J.  O'Donnell,  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  correspondent  who 
has  just  returned  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  said  he  was  convinced  the 
orders  were  restricting  the  work 
of  the  reporters. 


Gilmore  and  Moloto? 
Drink  a  Toast 

continued  from  pagt  t 

country  and  trying  to  und«> 
stand  this  comlex  nation,  many 
correspondents  underwent  a  ie11< 
searching  and  a  sort  of  self-can* 
sorship  on  highly  important 
stories. 

There  were  even  occaslow 
when  on  some  very  touchy  mat¬ 
ter,  correspondents  a^VcJj  th* 
Press  Department — which  ez- 
isted  despite  the  fact  that  storia 
could  be  telephoned  at  wilMo 
look  at  their  copy. 

There  were  some  instaaen 
when  at  the  request  of  the  cor 
respondent.  Press  Departnual 
workers  made  suggestions  oat 
way  or  another.  The  genaral 
consensus  was  that  this  was  gen¬ 
erally  helpful. 

In  the  recent  appeal  to  Mo¬ 
lotov  by  the  corresponded  ar 
80^<atlon.  there  were  sonte  arha, 
while  agreeing  In  general  with 
the  request,  did  not  fee)  toe 
hopeful  about  the  form  in  which 
it  was  sent.  These  individuah 
have  a  definite  feeling  that 
should  another  request  be  msdt 
in  the  near  future,  based  simply 
on  the  request  that  censorship 
be  officially  lifted — a  requait 
that  cast  no  aspersions  on  So* 
viet  authority  or  implied  thingi 
which  the  Russians  sincerely  do 
not  consider  to  be  true — it  might 
get  another  kind  of  receptioa 

The  man  responsible  for  tiw 
present  highly  delightful  situa¬ 
tion  is  Foreign  Commissar  1^ 
lotov  himself. 

It  is  most  certain  that  he  has 
ordered  the  present  situation  oe 
his  own  initiative,  and  tM 
thanks  o^  editors  and  publiahtn 
abroad  should  go  to  him,  not  to 
mention  the  thanks  of  local  co^ 
respondents. 

Molotov,  who  has  held  pros 
conferences  abroad,  and  who  in 
the  past  has  been  a  writer,  is 
the  best  equipped  man  to  under 
stand  the  press. 

If  and  when  censorship  should 
be  officially  lifted,  Molotov  will 
be  the  num  responsible  for  it 
m 

Capt.  Patterson  Better 

Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Newt, 
who  was  sick  with  pneumonia 
Inst  week,  is  reported  by  the 
News  making  a  good  recovery- 
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Busy,  busy,  BUSY! 
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7Au  Is  A  Store-Owner 

Year  after  year,  he  has  checked 
the  results  of  his  advertising  in 
the  local  newspaper.  Day  after 
day,  he  has  seen  people  come  into 
his  shop — as  a  result  of  his  adver¬ 
tising.  He  can  tell  you  that  con* 
sistent  advertising  of  your  product 
in  New  England  newspapers  is  a 
bona-fide  business-builder.  The 
homely  virtues  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  can  carry  your  product 
into  many  New  Elngland  homes. 


TUs  Is  A  Fan 

Switch  it  on — ^watch  it  spin.  Then, 
turn  if  off  and  on  again — fast. 
You’ll  notice  there’s  hardly  a  pause 
in  the  movement.  That’s  like 
New  England  conversion  from 
war  to  peace.  There  was  no  stop 
in  production — ^just  easy  momen¬ 
tum  . . .  and  peace-time  production 
was  in  full  swing.  New  England¬ 
ers  are  always  producing — war  or 
peace. 

Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that  a  good 
place  to  sell  things  is  where  people 
make  things? 


y. 
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Tint  Is  A  Telephone 

In  modem  business  it  is  indispen¬ 
sable.  People  have  come  to  de¬ 
pend  on  it.  Even  in  the  busy  War 
years  it  never  let  down  on  its  re¬ 
liable  service.  Another  utility  the 
people  of  New  England  consider 
indispensable  is  their  local  news¬ 
paper.  Readership  studies  of  New 
England  newspapers  confirm  this 
fact  beyond  a  doubt. 


T Ids  Is  a  High-School  Student 
She  has  lots  of  influence  with  her 
parents.  She  works  wonders  on 
their  buying  habits.  Are  you 
reaching  all  the  profitable  groups 


in  the  New  England  market — the 
factory  -  workers,  business  men, 
housewives,  children,  and  teen¬ 
agers? 

They  all  read  newspapers. 


Nsw  England  with 
6.4  Pnr  Cent  of 
thn  United  Statns 
Population  does 
10  porcont  of  tho 
Notion's  bonking. 


Soff  ALL  New  Eitgfoecf 

Check  your  list . . .  Arc  you  using 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  be  working  for 
you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Dally  Naw«  (M) 

NEW  HAMKHiai 
Coaeord  MenItor-faMat  (I) 

Kaana  Saaflaal  (l| 

Manchaitar  Ualoa  Laadar  -(MaS) 

VEEMONT 
Barra  Tlmat  (E) 

Baaainqton  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Pnin  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Atlial  Dally  Nawt  (E) 

Bavorly  Tlmat  (E) 

Batten  Globa  (MSE) 

Batten  Globa  (S) 

Botton  Pott  (M) 

Batten  Pott  (S) 

Botton  Racord  R  Amaricaa  (ME) 

Batten  Sunday  Advortitar  (S) 

Brockton  EnterprIta-TImat  (S) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-TImat,  Hyanah  (E) 

Fall  RIvor  HoraM  Nawt  (R) 

Ftt^barq  Saatinal  (E) 

HavarhIII  ^latta  (E) 

Lawranca  Ea,la>Trlbaita  (MS) 

Na«r  Badford  Sunday  Sfandaid-Tliiiat  (S) 

Now  Badford  Staadard-Tliaat  (S) 

Nortti  Adamt  Traatcript  (E) 

PHttSaM  Barkthlro  Eaqia  (S) 

Taanten  Gaiatte  (S) 

Waltham  Nawt  TrfbtMa  (E) 

Worcatter  Talaaram  and  Eaaain, 

Gaiatte  (MRR) 

Worcatter  Sunday  Talaqram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Tlmat  (E) 

Watt  Warwick  PawtuMf  VaUay  Dally 
Tlmat  (E) 

Woontockat  Call  (S) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Patt  (S) 

Bridgaport  Patt-TakHtem  (MRS) 

Danbury  Nawt>Tlmat  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Tlmat  (E) 

Marldan  Journal  (k) 

Morldan  Racord  (M) 

Now  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Now  Havoa  Ragltter  (ERS) 

Now  London  Day  (S) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Raeord  (MRS) 

Waterbary  Rapublican  R  Amaricaa  (MRS) 
Watorbury  Rapublican  R  Amaricaa  (ERS) 
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&  Beldlng  as  account  executive 
Axnon^  Advertisng  Folk  on  New  York  Central. 


Poole  to  Y  &  R.  Ltd. 

W.  H.  Poole,  former  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Manitoba,  has  been  named 
head  of  the  re¬ 
search  depart¬ 
ment  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Ltd., 

Toronto,  the 
agency  an- 
nounces.  Mr. 

Poole  will  work 
in  cooperation 
with  Dr.  George 
Gallup,  who  is 
vicepresident  In 
charge  of  re¬ 
search,  Y.  &  R., 


£ 


Poole 


New  York, 

While  with  the 
university  Mr.  Poole  acted  as 
research  statistician  with  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board  and  later 
was  on  loan  to  the  International 
Labor  oflBce. 

In  New  Spots 

I.  C.  BSTTIKER  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Detroit 
office  of  Beaumont  and  Hohman, 
Inc.,  succeeding  Fhaisk  T.  Mc¬ 
Donough  who  becomes  re^onal 
vicepresident.  .  .  .  M.  E.  Caa- 
u>CK  who  Joined  Benton  & 
Bowles  in  1942,  has  been  elected 
a  vicepresident.  .  .  .  Don  Lio- 
poLo  from  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Edward  G.  Budd  Mfg. 
Co.,  to  Gray  &  Rogers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  an  account  exec¬ 
utive.  .  .  .  J.  H.  Lang,  Jr.,  from 
yicepresident  of  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  to  head  of  the  Plans  ^ard, 
John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.  Also  to  the 
Cairns  Agency  is  Muriel  Wil- 
UAMS.  formerly  with  Irwin 
Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc.  Her  new  po¬ 
sition  is  assistant  account  execu¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  Sally  Beall  from  Re¬ 
tailing  Home  Furnishings  to 
Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
home  economics  and  creative 
staff. 


Service  Stars 

GILBERT  E.  BUSCH,  former 
U.P.  staffer  and  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Marine  Corps, 
joins  Albert  -  Frank  -  Guenther 
Law,  Inc.,  as  an  associate  on 
the  publicity  staff.  .  .  .  Robert 
W.  Fisher,  formerly  with  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  just  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  three  years 
service  with  the  Marine  Corps, 
to  Doremus  &  Co.  .  .  .  North 
Clarey,  after  three  years’  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  to  Lewis  &  Gilman, 
Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Robert  M. 
Dillett  rejoins  William  Jenkins 
Advertising,  Philadelphia,  after 
sarvice  with  the  Air  Transport 
Command  in  the  CBI  theatre. 
.  .  .  Capt.  Daniel  M.  Daley,  Jr., 
Army,  three  years,  returns  to 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  in  an 
executive  capacity.  .  .  .  Charles 
F.  DeBarger,  after  five  years  in 
the  AAF,  to  Agricultural  Adver¬ 
tising  &  Research.  Inc.  .  .  .  Lt. 
Comm.  Donald  B.  Hamilton, 
USNR  three  years,  back  to  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Also  rejoining  the 
agency  are  Capt.  Fred  Roth, 
four  years,  AAF,  and  Lt.  Col. 
Parish  Jenkins,  five  years. 
Army.  Both  have  been  named 
assistant  account  executives.  .  .  . 
Lt.  Comm.  Edward  C.  Simons, 
Coast  Guard,  rejoins  the  New 
York  office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  as  media  executive.  .  .  . 
Frederick  Chandler  Tower, 
AAF,  four  years,  back  to  the 
Boston  office  of  James  Thomas 
Chirurg  Co.,  as  an  assistant  in 
the  production  department. 
Lieut.  Comm.  George  Wasey, 
after  43  months  of  service  with 
the  Naval  Air  Corps  and  Lieut. 
Dorman  C.  Ingraham,  USNR, 
with  4  years  of  service,  have  re¬ 
turned  to  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Com¬ 
pany.  New  York.  Mr.  Wasey  is 
an  account  executive  and  Mr.  In¬ 
graham  is  in  production. 


Norman  R.  Von  Heyn  from 
the  markets  research  staff  of 
McCann-Erickson  to  Federal 
Advertising  agency  as  a  research 
associate.  .  .  .  Porter  B.  Price 
assistant  art  director,  R.  H. 
Macy,  New  York,  to  art  director, 
Charles  Daniel  Frey  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Chicago.  .  .  .  Ethel  Whelan, 
formerly  with  the  Duane  Jones 
Co.  to  the  staff  of  Hutchins  & 
Graves,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  .  .  .  Fritz  Pur¬ 
nell  formerly  with  the  Buchen 
Co.  to  MacDonald-Cook  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  head  an  expanded  pub¬ 
licity  and  public  relations  de¬ 
partment.  .  .  .  Cliftord  (Cy) 
Young  from  Jackson  &  Co.  to 
Hill  Advertising,  Inc.,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive.  .  .  .  David  B. 
Rank  from  advertising  consul¬ 
tant,  American  Blower  Corp.,  to 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance,  Inc.,  Detroit  creative  staff. 

.  .  .  John  Lewis  Ames  with  the 
FBI  since  1942,  back  to  the  New 
York  office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  as  legal  assistant.  .  .  .  Ken¬ 
neth  Brown  from  advertising 
manager.  Retail  Credit  Co.,  At¬ 
lanta,  to  Moran  and  Webb,  as 
production  manager. . . .  Thomas 
Laufer  to  Philip  L  Ross  Co.  as 
art  director.  .  .  .  Harry  W. 
Frier  from  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway  to  Foote,  Cone 


Companv  Changes 
IN  a  realignment  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.,  New  York,  has  named 
Robert  B.  Brown  as  director  of 
advertising  and  market  research 
and  Joseph  M.  Allen  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  .  .  .  Daniel  J. 
Mahoney  from  Earle  Ferris  Co. 
to  copy  director  for  Seagram- 
Distillers  Corp. . . .  O.  B.  Motter, 
vicepresident.  Carl  Byoir  and 
Associates,  to  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  public  relations,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  of 
the  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.,  and 
Graham-Paige  Motors,  Detroit. 
John  A.  Blum,  just  returned 
from  Navy  service  (Lieutenant) 
to  assistant  to  the  publicity  di¬ 
rector  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  publicity  activities  of 
R.  H.  Macy’s,  New  York.  .  .  . 
Lt.  Comm.  Paul  R.  Warmee 
(USNR),  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Pontiac 
Motor  Division  of  General 
Motors.  .  .  .  Charles  A.  Rein¬ 
holt,  Jr.,  from  Jam  Handy  Or¬ 
ganization,  Detroit,  to  sales  man¬ 
ager,  American  Centaral  Mfg. 
Corp.,  Connersville,  Ind. 

Agency  Notes 

HAROLD  DUNDES  and  Ben 
Frank  have  returned  to  the  ac¬ 
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tive  direction  of  their  agency, 
Dundes  &  Frank,  Inc.,  after  al¬ 
most  three  years  in  the  armed 
forces. 

After  two  years  in  the  Army, 
Jerome  Beigel  has  reopen^ 
Modern  Age  Advertising  at  220 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Pearce  Davies,  formerly  of 
the  San  Jose  ( <jal. )  Mercury- 
Herald  and  AP,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Federal  Secur¬ 
ity  Agency  to  head  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  set  up  for  California, 
Arizona  and  Nevada  by  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Surplus  Property.  His 
staff  includes  Norris  James,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Japanese  section 
of  the  OWI;  Anna  R.  Bazzuro, 
advertising  copy  writer,  and 
James  C.  Glynn,  artist.  Offices 
are  at  30  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San 
Francisco. 

Personals 

AL  PAUL  LEFTON,  president 

of  A1  Lefton  Co..  Inc.,  has 
been  named  president  of  ^gle- 
v  1 1 1  e  Sanator- 
1  u  m ,  Philadel- 
p  h  1  a ,  one  of 
America’s  larg¬ 
est  tuberculosis 
hospitals.  .  .  . 

Manuel  Marce- 
llno  Mortola  of 
the  J.  Walter 
Thompson 
Buenos  Aires  of¬ 
fice,  has  for  the 
third  consecu¬ 
tive  year  been 
reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies. 


Cconpoigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 


attention  to  gin  as  a  year-round 
drink  base.  The  ads  are  run¬ 
ning  on  a  weekly  basis  in  news¬ 
papers  in  principal  cities 
throughout  the  country.  To  pro¬ 
vide  a  local  touch,  the  recipes 

are  heralded  as  “ - 's  two 

favorite  fall  drinks,”  the  name 
of  the  city  in  which  the  ad  ap¬ 
pears  being  inserted  in  each 
case.  Copy  continues  to  give 
consumers  reasons  why  “they 
can  expect  pre-war  oualitv  in 
every  bottle  of  Walker’s  Lon¬ 
don  Dry  Gin.”  The  agency  is 
Sherman  K.  Ellis.  New  York. 

Pm-Uo  Promotion 
WALTER  THORNTON,  New 
York  City  model  agency  which 
has  already  supplied  servicemen 
with  over  1,000,000  pin-up  pic¬ 
tures,  is  currently  taking  local 
newspaper  space  to  offer  more 
pin-ups  to  more  servicemen — 
free  for  the  asking.  The  cam¬ 
paign  consists  of  500  and  1,000 
line  ads  and  features  pin-ups 
which  have  appeared  in  the  va¬ 
rious  service  publications  such 
as  Yank,  Stars  and  Stripes,  etc. 
The  account  is  handled  by  S. 
Duane  Lyon,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Aa^ncv  Arjoointments 
KRAFT  FOODS  CO.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample  to  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  two  new  products  (not 
yet  announced),  that  will  be 
marketed  in  the  near  future.  .  .  . 
Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co., 


Roth  Creations,  to  Norman  D 
Waters  &  Associates,  effective 
Jan.  1;  newspapers  and  fashion 
magazines.  .  .  Electroabi 
Corp.  to  A.  W.  Lewin  Co.  to  han¬ 
dle  advertising  of  “Electro-Aire 
Ozone  Generator,”  door  de 
stroyer;  newspapers,  magazines 
radio.  .  .  .  Chadbourn  Hosieiy 
Mills,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  to  No^ 
man  A.  Mack  &  Co.,  on  its  Lark- 
wood  brand:  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines. 

Ford  Special 

FORD  MOTOR  CO.  took  space 

in  every  newspaper  in  the 
country — the  day  after  the  1946 
model  appeared  in  dealers 
showrooms — ’to  record  the  deep 
gratification  of  the  entire  Ford 
organization  at  the  splendid 
public  reception”  of  the  new 
car  and  to  tackle  the  two 
questions  asked  most  often  at 
the  showing:  “how  soon?"  and 
“how  much?”  The  ad,  a  1.000- 
liner,  was  an  all-type  insertion 
Copy  points  out  that  the  crowds 
who  came  to  view  the  postwar 
model  the  first  day  equalled 
those  who  greeted  the  introdut'- 
tion  of  the  Ford  model  “A"  in 
1927.  The  agency  is  J.  Waller 
Thompson. 

■ 

No-w  Jersey  Paper 
Aids  Teen-Agers 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Nov.  12 
— Fifteen  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  age  are  receiving  valua¬ 
ble  training  in  all  departments 
of  newspaper  publication  and 
see  the  results  printed  each 
week  in  the  New  Brunswick 
Sunday  Times. 

The  group,  members  of  Junior 
Achievement,  a  national  organi¬ 
zation  to  provide  business  ex¬ 
perience  for  teen-age  youngsters, 
has  formed  the  Penman  Com¬ 
pany  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Sunday  Times.  Members  of 
the  company,  a  cooperative  ven¬ 
ture,  elect  their  own  officers, 
city  editor,  advertising  manager, 
business  manager,  and  write 
news  and  obtain  advertising  in 
the  city. 

As  sponsoring  agent,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  pays  members  space 
rates  for  news  of  teen-age  activ¬ 
ities  and  a  commission  for  ad¬ 
vertising  designed  to  attract 
teen-age  interest. 


26  Replies  to 
Editor  &  Publisher 
SITUATION  WANTED  AD 


Editor  &  Publisher: 

You  will  be  glad  to  know 
that,  as  the  result  of  my  Situa¬ 
tion  Wanted  Ad  in  Editor  4 
Publisher,  I  received  26  job 
offers  from  a  fine  group  of 
newspapers,  large  and  small. 

I  accepted  the  offer  of  a - 

daily.  Many  thanks  for  your 
courteous  and  efficient  serv¬ 
ice." 


Read  Editor  &  Pablisher  Adt 
For  Profit 

Use  Then  for  Retaltf 


BMTOffi  A  PUILI  SHIR  for  Novonbor  17.  1H* 


BIG  WAR 


IT  TOOK  THIS  WAR  to  show  me  how  important  the 
local  newspaper  is. 

When  my  husband  went  into  the  army,  I  found  that 
he  wanted  lots  of  mail.  And  the  letters  most  appre¬ 
ciated  were  ones  full  of  local  news  and  happenings. 

There  was  so  much  to  tell,  that  I  took  to  clipping  news 
items  that  he  would  be  most  interested  in  and  sending 
them  along  in  the  letters. 

That  did  pretty  well  for  a  time,  but  finally  he 
wrote  and  asked  me  to  send  him  a  copy  of  the 
local  newspaper  every  day.  He  said  he  didn’t  care 
how  old  the  news  was  when  it  got  to  him — but 
the  “Our  Town”  newspaper  was  the  only  place 


where  he  could  find  the  news  that  he  was  n 
interested  in. 


There  must  have  been  thousands  of  servicemen  just 
like  mine. 

The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  proves 
again  and  again,  however  compelling  the  head-lines 
carried  by  telegraph,  cable,  and  wireless  dispatches, 
f^ople  always  look  for  news  of  local  events  .  .  .  and 
read  it  avidly. 

In  “Our  Town,”  Pa.,  we  depend  on  our  local  news¬ 
paper  to  give  us  the  news  we  want.  If  you  have  a 
product  we  should  want  .  .  .  why  not  tell  us  about 
it  in  our  local  newspaper? 


“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  famiUes. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progrcaa  (E) 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E3  •  Haaleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
1  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  Ncws-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lanidnle-Nordi  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Meadville  Tribune-Republi¬ 
can  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review 
(M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williams¬ 
port '  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  *  Williamsport.  San  (E)  *  York  Dispatch  (E). 

HirOR  &  PURtlSH«R'«or  Moven*er  17.  1MI 
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War  Department  Purge 
Of  Army  Paper  Told 

By  CoL  Egbert  White.  AUS 

Chainnaa  of  Coiainittoo  Which  Estobliihod  Yank  and 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Mediterranean  Stare  &  Stripes 


(Edltor’M  Not€:  In  an  Armit- 
rtce  Day  luncheon  talk  at  the 
Advertieing  Club  of  Sew  York, 
Col.  Egbert  White,  vicepreeident 
4^  Batten,  Barton,  Ourstine  dk 
Osborn,  related  tome  examples 
of  Washington  interference  in 
the  publication  policies  of  Yank 
end  Stars  &  Stripes.  Part  of  his 
report  is  given  here.) 

There  is  so  much  confusion  in 

the  minds  of  most  people 
about  Yank  and  the  various  edi¬ 
tions  of  Stars  A 
Stripes  that  I 
think  it  worth 
while  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  clarity 
to  begin  by  ex- 
plaining  the 
status  and  char¬ 
acter  of  each  of 
them. 

Yank  is  a 
weekly  m  a  g  a  • 
zine,  published 
under  the  direct 
control  of  the 
War  Depart- 
ment.  Its  basic  editorial  content 
is  prepared  in  New  York  and 
syndicated  to  each  of  its  editions. 
The  local  editors  are  allowed  'to 
use  four  pages,  occasionally 
more,  for  local  material. 

Stars  &  Stripes  is  a  group  of 
daily  newspaper  chains. 

Two  Chains  at  First 

There  were  originally  two 
such  chains.  The  first  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  Ireland  and 
later  in  France  and  Germany. 
The  second  was  started  in  North 
Africa  immediately  after  the  in¬ 
vasion  in  November,  1942.  Later, 
other  editions  of  the  Stars  & 
Stripes  were  started  in  Cairo 
and  at  several  points  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  Each  edition,  whether  a 
single  paper  like  Cairo,  or  a 
chain  of  six  papers  like  North 
Africa,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Commanding  General  of  the 
Theatre  of  Operations.  Each  of 
these  is  entirely  separate  in  staff, 
management  and  policy. 

I  was  the  Officer  in  Charge  of 
the  Stars  &  Stripes  Mediterran¬ 
ean  from  its  first  issue  in  Algiers 
on  Dec.  9,  1942,  until  July  7,  1944. 

Political  Nows  Doloyed 

War  news  of  our  own  theater 
was  written  by  our  own  re¬ 
porters.  War  news  from  other 
theaters  came  from  the  basic 
news  file  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information.  Equally  important, 
perhaps  more  so  to  our  readers, 
was  the  news  of  home.  That  was 
always  a  heartache  and  the 
problem  of  getting  enough  of  it 
— and  getting  it  promptly — was 
not  solved  to  the  satirtaction 
of  the  staff  until  after  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1944. 

By  the  fall  of  1943  we  had 
enough  money  so  that  we  could 
afford  to  pay  for  a  regular  new.s 
service  from  the  Associated 
Press,  the  United  Press  or  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  also 


pay  for  its  transmission  by  com¬ 
mercial  radio  which  by  then 
was  available.  But  the  War  De¬ 
partment  refused  approval  lor 
such  an  arrangement. 

As  the  election  approached  we 
were  more  and  more  concerned 
about  providing  our  readers 
with  a  fair  and  impartial  but 
full  report  of  the  campaign.  The 
Army  News  Service  files  on  poli¬ 
tics  were  slow,  inadequate  and 
timid.  Our  two  men  in  the 
States  couldn’t  hope  to  do  an 
adequate  Job  even  if  they  had 
devoted  all  of  their  time  to  it. 
Again  we  asked  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  for  permission  to  buy  a 
straight  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  news  service.  But 
again  permission  was  refused. 

With  all  the  elaborate  ma¬ 
chinery  which  General  Osborn 
had  established  for  orientation 
and  education  he  has  failed  dis¬ 
mally  to  meet  the  real  and  sim¬ 
ple  basic  needs  of  the  Army,  and 
he  blocked  the  contribution  and 
might  have  made  in  our  theater 
through  a  better  news  service. 

No  Censorship  in  Theater 

There  was  never  any  censor¬ 
ship  applied  to  the  paper  in  the 
theater  except  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  military  censorship.  Our  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  military 
censors  was  usually  friendly  and 
close. 

The  paper,  of  course,  served 
many  useful  command  purposes. 
Information  about  new  equip¬ 
ment.  new  orders,  schools,  bond 
purchases,  remittances  home,  all 
was  gotten  to  the  soldiers  faster 
in  the  Stars  &  Stripes  than  in 
anv  other  way. 

Printing  facilities  in  Africa 
and  in  Naples  were  very  limited. 
It  was  consequently  impossible 
to  secure  the  press  capacity  to 
nrint  additional  publications. 
However,  the  presses  used  were 
of  a  type  that  could  print  a  16- 
page  tabloid  in  approximately 
the  same  press  time  as  the  eight 
pages  which  were  standard  for 
the  Stars  &  Stripes  daily  edi¬ 
tions. 

We  therefore  hit  on  the  idea 
of  nrint’ng  eight-nage  supple¬ 
ments  which  would  contain  ma¬ 
terial  ^’•om  American  maga¬ 
zines.  Distribution  could  be  ef- 
fectnd  wi*h  the  Stars  &  Stripes 
with  no  additional  requirements 
for  personnel  or  transportation 
and  the  material  could  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  readers  on  the 
same  dav  that  it  was  reaching 
readers  in  the  United  States. 

The  supplements  were  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  among  all  ranks 
of  the  army.  In  foxholes  at  the 
front,  on  tran.sport  planes,  on 
trains,  in  hospitals,  everywhere 
that  sold’ers  had  time  to  read, 
you  would  see  the  roughly  fold¬ 
ed  magazines  come  out  of  pock- 
et«  and  mu.«ette  bags. 

This  supplement  service,  how¬ 
ever.  was  all  discontinued  in 


White 


July.  1944,  on  orders  from  the 
War  Department,  which  advised 
that  it  was  contrary  lo  Army 
policy.  The  supplements  were 
greatly  missed  by  the  troops. 

Home  Subscriptions  Stopped 

A  Stars  &  Stripes  service 
which  was  extremely  popular 
was  the  home  subscription.  For 
$2  a  year  a  soldier  could  have 
the  paper  sent  to  his  home  in 
the  Unlied  States.  With  no  pro¬ 
motion  this  subscription  list 
built  up  to  nearly  SO.uOO  copies. 

The  paper  gave  to  the  families 
of  soldiers  at  home  a  tamiliarity 
with  the  conditions  under  which 
the  men  were  fighting  which  far 
exceeded  anything  most  soldiers 
could  write.  The  mention  of 
hundreds  of  soidiers  by  name 
and  home  town  in  each  issue 
was  an  important  factor  in  mo¬ 
rale.  And  the  references  to  units 
helped  to  promote  esprit  de 
corps  both  in  the  theater  and  at 
home. 

But  to  the  disappointment  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  and  their 
families,  the  theater  was  ordered 
by  the  War  Department  in  July, 
1944,  to  discontinue  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  subscriptions. 

I  am  frequently  asked  whether 
we  had  trouble  with  the  army, 
whether  we  had  too  much  inter¬ 
ference,  whether  there  was  too 
much  effort  to  make  the  paper 
into  a  propaganda  sheet.  We 
had  very  little  such  trouble  from 
our  officers  in  the  theater  and 
we  had  wonderful  backing  from 
General  Ike  from  the  very  start. 
But  we  had  plenty  of  trouble 
with  funeral  Osborn  and  his 
staff  division  in  Washington. 

My  first  contact  with  General 
Osborn,  who  was  commissioned 
a  BG  from  civilian  life  (he  was 
a  YMCA  man,  I  think,  in  the 
first  war )  was  when  as  a  civilian 
I  was  asked  to  organize  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  make  plans  for  an 
Army  paper.  TTie  plans  were 
approv^  and  I  was  asked  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  commission  and  head  up 
the  paper.  That  was  Yank. 

My  troubles  with  the  General 
began  with  the  first  issue.  It 
happened  that  the  increase  in 
pay  of  privates  from  $21  to  $50 
was  announced  as  our  first  issue 
was  coming  out.  Naturally,  the 
staff  considered  it  the  hot  news 
and  played  it  on  the  cover.  The 
General  came  in  during  the 
morning,  ordered  the  presses 
stopped  and  the  front  page 
changed  because  he  said  it  made 
it  appear  that  the  American 
Army  was  more  Interested  in 
money  than  in  what  the  war  was 
about. 

’Unsporting'  Article 

In  the  third  issue  of  Yank  we 
had  a  story  about  the  personal 
combat  training  which  the  in¬ 
fantry  was  getting  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning.  In  this  course  the  men 
were  taught  commando  tactics, 
how  to  kick  the  enemy  in  the 
groin,  how  to  strangle  a  sentry 
from  behind,  how  to  gouge  out 
eyes  in  hand  to  hand  fighting, 
etc.  We  got  a  Jap,  put  him  in  a 
Jap  uniform,  got  a  graduate  of 
the  Benning  course,  took  them 
up  to  Central  Park  and  made  a 
series  of  pictures.  We  felt  it  was 
good  pictorial  material  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  was  news  about 
the  actual  training  the  men  were 
getting;  second,  it  was  the  kind 
of  conditioning  to  this  war  that 


Poetry*  Letters*  Etc. 

Poetry  wos  one  oi  the  best 
read  features  in  Stars  4 
Stripes,  according  to  CoL  Eg. 
bert  White,  officer  in  charge  sf 
the  Mediterranean  editions. 

Another  important  ieotvis 
was  the  letters  column.  News 
oi  home  was  so  populor  that 
Stars  &  Stripes  hod  o  stafi  of 
war  correspondents  “in  re. 
verse" — ^it  sent  reporters 
to  the  U.  S.  to  cover  the  hosM 
front 


men  who  had  been  reared  in  u  I 
atmosphere  of  pacifism  needed 
to  have  if  they  were  to  fiee  1 
their  jobs  with  realism. 

For  that  I  was  called  down  to 
Washington  and  lectured  br 
General  Osborn  for  printhu 
stuff  that  was  unsporti^ 
contrary  to  American  ideals. 

And  then  there  was  Walto 
Bernstein’s  cute  story  on  diniiif 
at  the  White  House.  He,  a  str 
geant  and  Yank  correspondent 
in  Washington,  had  been  invited 
to  lunch  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  He 
wrote  a  pleasant  and  amusinf 
little  piece  describing  his  emo¬ 
tions,  what  they  had  to  eat  what 
they  talked  about.  That  was  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel'i 
back  for  the  General  called  me 
down  to  Washington,  said  that  I 
apparently  did  not  understand  ' 
even  so  simple  a  military  faet  “ 
as  that  the  President’s  wife  was 
to  be  treated  respectfully,  that 
he  no  longer  had  confidence  in 
my  editorial  judgment,  and  that 
therefore  I  was  relieved  of  edi¬ 
torial  authority  as  of  that  mo¬ 
ment. 

Then  I  was  sent  to  Alaska  to 
organize  coverage  and  distribu¬ 
tion  there  and  in  September  of 
1942  I  was  sent  to  England  to 
organize  a  British  edition  of 
Yank.  With  two  enlisted  men 
I  made  arrangements  for  print¬ 
ing  and  distribution,  got  a  state¬ 
ment  and  picture  from  Churchiil 
for  the  cover  and  we  waited  for 
the  negatives  of  the  great  issue. 
When  they  came  they  were  all 
about  the  Marines  —  a  special 
edition  dedicated  to  the  Marines. 
And  there  wasn’t  a  Marine  in 
England!  Can  you  imagine  the 
reception  the  first  issue  would 
have  had  from  a  bunch  of  dough¬ 
boys!  Well,  having  no  sense  of 
how  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  we 
worked  straight  through  i 
hours  and  wrote  a  complete  new 
issue  which  was  received  with 
great  acclaim  by  the  army  in 
England,  by  the  British  press. 
But  I  was  severely  scolded  by 
cable  from  Osborn  for 
authorized  alterations  in  tM 
material  supplied  by  Yank  Head¬ 
quarters.” 

November,  1942,  was  comiN 
up.  Every  newspaper  man  in 
London  sensed  that  a  big  operr 
tion  was  also  coming  up.  I  wsi 
told  that  if  Yank  had  a  coW 
spondent  it  wished  to  send  witn 
a  small  party  of  newspaper  men 
to  cover  something  big,  to  ha»*  , 
him  ready.  The  orfly  man  I  could 
send  was  Sgt.  Neville  who  ws» 
in  London  on  a  temporary  ar 
(Continued  on  page  81) 
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LaGuardiaHits 
Press  as  Hiding 
Under  Masthead 

The  fact  that  the  Neto  York 
<*traw  riott  overeatt^nated 
O'Dwyer’s  maroraltv  vote  bv 
fn  the  re<*ent  Tnun*otT>al 
eleetton  was  used  bv  Mavor 
P.  H  T.nO>»arH»a  ns  a  barb  In 
one  of  hts  freouent  slu’^  on  the 
nreas  Hfs  fo’>r-T»Ton«»eH  attack 
htt  all  the  ore^  for  "hldine  be¬ 
hind  the  masthead.”  the  New* 
noil,  the  Journal- Amtfriean’M 
handling  of  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  deoartments*  acrentance  of 
conv  from  loan  associations. 

“You  know,  the  nress  Is  not 
sufflclentlv  1  d  e  n  1 1  f  1  e  d.”  the 
mavor  confided  In  a  Pundav  m- 
dlo  chat.  “We  talk  of  the  press 
as  the  New  York  Star  or  the 
Pittshurah  Moon  and  the  editors 
and  'nublishers  htde  behind  the 
masthead.  .  .  .  They  never  say 
Cltv  Hall  lost  its  temner— oh  no, 
‘LaGuardIa  lost  his  temner.’ 
Don’t  you  see?  But  the  editors 
have  grown  so  now  that  they 
hide  behind  the  masthead  and 
thev  love  to  dish  it  out.  Oh.  you 
ought  to  hear  them  talk  when 
they  abuse  somebody  or  they 
make  a  misstatement. 

“But  when  you  get  back  at 
them,  oh  that  is  terrible;  you 
are  interfering  with  t^ile  freedom 
of  the  press.  No  one  should  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  but  everyone  should  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  lying  of  the  press. 
And  sometimes,  of  course  a 
technique  is  developed,  as  you 
know.  They  lie  in  the  headlines. 
.  .  .  That  is  not  a  free  press  and 
it  must  not  be  permitted.  I  am 
going  to  talk  a  great  deal  about 
that  in  the  months  to  come.  .  .  . 
Yes,  we  need  to  be  reeducated 
to  a  free  press  and  the  free  press 
must  be  regenerated  into  a  really 
truthful  press.” 

The  mayor  expressed  doubt  of 
the  “useful  purpose”  and  the  use 
of  the  influence  of  straw  polls. 

Rereading  a  letter  from  a  “Ser¬ 
geant  Smith”  sarcastically  re¬ 
plying  to  a  loan  association 
which  wrote  asking  him  about 
his  balance  of  $34.35,  the  mayor 
challenged  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  to  print 
the  exchange  of  lette-s  beside 
their  ads  for  that  finance  cor¬ 
poration. 


Ad  Campaign  Aids 
Doctor-Veterans 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  12 — The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  medium  for  a  new 
medical  -  welfare  advertising 
campaign,  intended  to  aid  doc¬ 
tor-veterans  to  reestablish  them¬ 
selves  in  civilian  practice. 

Since  the  ethics  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  prevent  physicians  from 
asking  the  public  directly  to 
help  solve  their  problem,  the 
International  Vitamin  Corp., 
with  approval  of  the  Cincinnati 
Academy  of  Medicine,  is  taking 
their  message  to  Cincinnati 
peonle  via  advertising. 

The  series  which  started  today 
in  the  Enquirer  was  prepared  by 
the  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co. 
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ASNE  Group 
Revises  Report 
Of  World  Tour 

A  revision  has  been  made  in 
the  report  of  the  American  Po- 
dety  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
World  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee.  Printed  in  full  by 
Ebttob  &  PtTBLisHXF,  June  18, 
19«.  the  report  was  made  by 
Wilbur  Forr^.  assistant  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the 
yttianta  Constitution;  and  Carl 
W.  Ackerman,  Dean  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  School  of 
Journalism,  after  their  round- 
the-world  trip. 

Christopher  Chancellor,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  Reuters, 
called  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  certain  inaccuracies  in 
their  report  of  a  discussion  with 
him  in  London  on  January  15, 
19M,  regarding  the  Portuguese 
press.  'liiat  section  of  the  report 
appears  on  page  6,  column  one. 
of  the  report  as  printed  by  Edi- 
Toa  &  Publisher. 

In  the  revised  report,  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  naragranhs  in 
that  column  dealing  with  the 
Portuguese  press  have  been  de¬ 
leted  by  the  committee.  The 
report  now  reads  ( italics  repre¬ 
sents  new  material ) : 

“He  (Chancellor)  admitted 
the  agency,  in  competition, 
would  sell  its  services  at  a  cost- 
price  or  less,  in  some  cases,  no¬ 
tably  France  or  Belgium  where 
the  newly  liberated  papers 
could  not,  for  the  time  being, 
pay  costs. 

“As  an  illustration  he  told  us 
of  the  placing  of  Reuters  service 
with  Portuguese  newspapers 
which  had  not  before  subscribed 
to  news  services. 

"He  reported  them  as  very 
pleased  with  news  as  a  com¬ 
modity.  Chancellor  spoke  high¬ 
ly  of  his  relationships  with  the 
Portuguese  press  served  by  his 
agency. 

“From  other  sources  there 
were  reports  that  much  of  the 
Portuguese  press  had  not  only 
paid  for  no  news  service  from 
Reuters  or  other  agencies,  but 
had  received  pay  for  publishing 
propaganda  news  from  Ger¬ 
many. 

“Chancellor  declared  he  had 
*0  knojjoledge  of  any  such  deal¬ 
ings,  but  rather  had  found  the 
Portuguese  editors  eager  to  have 
straight  news  reports. 

“Chancellor  promised  us  all 
assistance  and  cooperation  in 
the  postwar  plan  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.” 

■ 

CBS  Promotes  Faiist 

Dudley  Faust,  formerly  with 
WBBM  and  CBS  network  sales 
department,  has  received  an  hon¬ 
orable  discharge  from  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  and  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  western  sales 
®anager  of  CBS  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  associated  with  the 
nMrst  Newspapers  in  their  mer¬ 
chandising  service  department 
«nd  later  with  the  local  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-American. 


NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB  MEMBER 

Newest  member  of  the  National  Press  Club.  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  center,  receives  his  membership  cord  from  Ed  Jamieson, 
right  club  president  at  the  club's  annual  dinner  for  the  President 
Looking  on  is  Poul  Wooton.  club  vicepresident  and  correspondent 
for  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picoyune.  Jamieson  represents  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  and  other  newspopers. 


U.  S.  Paper  in  Berlin 
Quits  Publication 

Allgemeine  Zeituvg,  only  offi¬ 
cial  newspaper  of  the  American 
occupation  lorces  in  Berlin, 
ceased  publication  Nov.  11. 
Thus  the  Berlin  field  is  left  to 
one  British  and  six  Russian- 
controlled  papers  and  the  Ger¬ 
man-edited  Tagesspiegel,  oper¬ 
ating  under  U.  S.  license. 

Decision  to  end  publication  of 
the  Zeitung  was  made  in  line 
with  the  American  policy  to 
turn  newspapers  over  to  Ger¬ 
mans  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

There  is  only  one  o*her  large 
paper  now  being  published  in 
Germany  under  American  con¬ 
trol — the  Neue  Zeitung  of  Mu¬ 
nich.  Smaller  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  Regensburg  and  Bay¬ 
reuth. 

U.  S.  Must  Tell  Story 
To  the  World— McGill 

continued  from  page  9 

history,  biographies,  autobiogra¬ 
phies,  some  of  our  fiction,  some 
of  our  historical  novels  and  our 
poems. 

I  did  not  see  enough  news¬ 
papers.  but  that  I  could  under¬ 
stand.  knowing  the  demand  at 
home.  While  I  think  we  erred 
there,  that  U  not  the  point. 

The  point  is  that  tor  the  first 
time  peoples  of  the  world  could 
come  to  a  central  point  and  find 
out  something  of  the  real 
America— of  its  farms  and  cities, 
its  industries  and  its  schools. 
They  were  getting  factual  in¬ 
formation. 

Better  Treatment  Result* 

The  result  was  obvious.  It 
was  apparent  in  better  Amer¬ 
ican  treatment  in  their  news¬ 
papers.  It  was  apparent  in 
more  intelligent  comments  by 
editors,  columnists  and  radio 


speakers.  It  paid  great  divi¬ 
dends. 

So,  I  think  we  as  newspaper 
and  radio  men  and  as  citizens 
will  make  a  grave  error  if  we  do 
not  urge  that  our  nation  main¬ 
tain  at  our  embassies  and  lega¬ 
tions  not  great  libraries,  but 
small,  well-stocked  cross-sec¬ 
tions  of  our  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  —  when  newsprint 
makes  it  possible — our  news¬ 
papers.  I  think  they  also  should 
have  available  complete  texts  of 
important  speeches,  reports  and 
so  on. 

This  would  not  in  any  sense 
compete  with  the  distribution  of 
American  news,  which  is  a  day- 
to-day  commodity. 

Only  a  person  determined  to 
strain  at  gnats  and  swallow 
camels  would  see  in  this  any 
threat  to  freedom  of  press  or 
any  opening  wedge  for  govern¬ 
ment  interference.  Such  an  as¬ 
sumption  is  wholly  out  of  line 
with  the  facts.  It  isn’t  true. 
The  war  has  shown,  better  than 
ever  before,  that  news  must  be 
free.  And  our  people  know  it. 

Pres*  Attach*  at  Embassy 

A  press  attache  at  each  em¬ 
bassy  or  legation  would  be  a 
simple,  yet  valuable,  addition. 
He  should  be  a  trained  newsman 
and  not  some  career  failure 
kicked  into  the  job. 

At  any  rate,  I  think  if  we  all 
fail  to  assist  our  information 
people  in  getting  news  into  all 
countries  during  the  period 
when  restrictions  prevent  our 
competitive  agencies  from  es¬ 
tablishing  themselves;  if  we  fail 
to  make  easily  available  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  the  real 
information  about  the  real 
America — what  it  reads,  thinks 
and  does — we  shall  have  failed 
ourselves,  our  profession  and 
our  country. 

If  the  giant  among  nations  be¬ 
comes  silent  and  lets  others  tell 
what  they  want  known,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  tragic  for  the  next 
generation. 
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USES ' Frankenstein' 

To  the  Editor: 

It  seemi  to  me  that  news¬ 
papers  are  making  a  mistake 
when  they  needieaaly  promote 
the  United  States  Employment 
Sendee  as  some  of  them  are 
doing. 

Ourii^  the  next  few  months 
the  US£3  should  he  helpful  in 
directing  workers  into  the  most 
important  jobs.  As  soon  as  the 
main  reconversion  Job  gets 
under  way,  however,  I  think 
this  bureau  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  along  with  the  WPB,  the 
OPA,  etc. 

I  make  this  suggestion  be¬ 
cause  I  was  informed  some  time 
ago  by  a  labor  departntent  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  Washington  that  it 
is  the  objective  of  the  USES  to 
take  over  all  the  employment 
business  from  help  wanted  sec¬ 
tions  and  employment  agencies. 
I  recall  that  USES  offices  in  New 
York,  Rochester  and  Milwaukee 
circularized  newspaper  help 
wanted  advertisers  before  Pearl 
Hanbor.  suggesting  that  since 
the  USES  had  sufficient  job 
openings  and  job  applicants 
there  was  no  use  for  the  adver¬ 
tisers  to  waste  their  money  on 
newspaper  ads. 

I  have  also  examined  the  job 
applicant  files  in  USES  offices 
and  I  know  that  the  system  of 
interviewing  and  classi^ing  ap¬ 
plicants  is  not  efficient,  and  as 
a  result  the  employer  must  in¬ 
terview  a  lot  of  applicants  who 
have  few  or  no  qualifications  for 
the  job. 

My  experience  with  USES  has 
convinced  me  that  an  employer 
can  get  more  satisfactory  re¬ 
sponse  through  either  a  help 
wanted  ad  or  through  employ¬ 
ment  agencies.  I  am  also  con¬ 
vinced  that  Washington  is  go¬ 
ing  to  try  to  build  the  USES  into 
a  poweiiul  political  bureau. 

If  the  US^  can  justify  its  ex¬ 
istence  by  the  service  it  gives, 
then  I  am  highly  in  favor  of  it. 
However,  I  see  no  reason  why 
newspapers  should,  through 
public!^,  build  what  looks  to 
me  like  a  "Frankenstein.” 

LOYAL  PHILLIPS, 
Advertising  Director. 
Ntw  Orleana  Item 

Bonus  Correction 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  issue  of  Oct  27  carried 
a  story  under  the  heading, 
"Newsmen  Admit  City  Hall 
Bonus  in  Montreal,”  which  is 
both  erroneous  and  mischievous. 

It  clearly  inferred  that  all 
City  Hall  reporters  receive 
Christmas  bonuses  of  $900.  I 
can  assure  you  that  no  Montreal 
Star  reporter  receives  a  bonus 
from  the  City  Hall  authorities. 

Your  correspondent  essayed  to 
rewrite  a  dispatch  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  but  conveni¬ 
ently  ignored  an  important  part 
of  ii  Frank  Hughes,  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  staff,  said  in  his  story: 
“Editors  and  reporters  of  Montre¬ 
al’s  three  English  -  language 
dallies  insisted  that  their  City 
Hall  men  bad  refused  the  bonus 
cheques,  although  in  times  past 


the  reporter  of  at  least  one  daily 
accepted  them." 

This  is  much  closer  to  the 
truth  and  its  quotation  would 
have  eased  the  ugly  impression 
that  all  Montreal  City  Hall  re¬ 
porters  are  guilty  of  receiving 

bonuses.  _ 

A.  J.  WEST, 
Executive  Editor, 
Montreal  Star. 

Window  Displays 

To  the  Editor: 

We  wrote  to  a  good  many 
firms  recently  Inquiring  about 
the  possibility  of  furnishing  reg¬ 
ular  window  service  for  news¬ 
papers.  Not  one  of  them  repUed 
that  they  were  doing  same.  Win¬ 
dow  display  services  are  avail¬ 
able  to  every  other  classifica¬ 
tion  of  business  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  newspapers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
wide  field  open  for  some  enter¬ 
prising  firm  in  the  display  busi¬ 
ness  to  furnish  a  regular  service 
to  newspapers. 

The  idea  back  of  our  news¬ 
paper  display  is  to  show  the  area 
covered  by  the  Casper  Tribune- 
Herald.  .  .  .  Four  scenes  have 
been  worked  out. 

JACK  PERRY, 
Advertising  Manager, 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune- 
Herald. 

The  Servex  Vendor 

To  the  Editor: 

The  article  on  “Paper  Vendors 
Displayed”  (E&P,  Oct.  20,  page 
48)  gives  an  impression  that  the 
Servex  Dispenser  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Simplex  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  of  Oakland,  whereas 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  Servex 
(now  Serveu  Vendor)  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Serveu  Vendor 
Co.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

GEORGE  T.  HEMMETER, 
Serveu  Vendor  Co. 

■ 

Philadelphia  in 
Bid  for  UN  Home 

PHmADELPHiA,  Nov.  12 — Benja¬ 
min  Eshleman,  head  of  the  local 
advertising  agency  bearing  his 
name,  was  one  of  four  Philadel¬ 
phians  who  left  here  today  flying 
to  London  to  present  this  city’s 
bid  as  the  site  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  permanent  home.  Others 
in  the  party  included  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Johnson,  president  of 
Temple  University;  Judge  L. 
Stauffer  Oliver,  president  judge 
of  Comon  Pleas  Court  No.  7,  and 
Dr.  John  G.  Herndon,  professor 
of  history  at  Haverford  College. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  was 
first  in  the  field  some  months 
ago  agitating  in  favor  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  has  campaigned  re¬ 
lentlessly  ever  since. 

■ 

222  Trib  Vets  Back 

Of  the  870  Chicago  Tribune 
and  WGN  employes  who  entered 
military  service,  222  have  re¬ 
turned  to  their  former  positions 
or  to  promotions,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Nineteen  of 
the  Tribune’s  men  were  killed  in 
the  war. 


N 


City  Settles 
Old  Ad  Debt 

The  Perry  ( Okla. )  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  report^  in  a  recent  issue 
that  it  collected  pay  on  a  5-year- 
old  debt  from  the  city  of  Perry 
by  refusing  to  publish  legals  for 
the  forthcoming  swimming  pool 
bond  election  until  the  council 
issued  a  warrant  for  $65  to  dis¬ 
charge  an  obligation  incurred  in 
1940. 

The  story  stated  that  the  city 
published  in  1940  two  legals  In 
connection  with  a  propos^  pav¬ 
ing  district,  but  when  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  not  "activated”  the  coun¬ 
cil  did  not  pay  the  advertising 
fee,  giving  lack  of  funds  as  the 
reason. 


Advertising  Must 
Sell  Ideas — ^Field 

continued  from  page  10 


tribution  of  purchasing  power 
that  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
maintain  a  prosperous  economy. 
If  we  are  realistic,  we  will  not 
dare  permit  a  return  to  an  in¬ 
come  distribution  picture  of  pre¬ 
war  years.  We  will  appreciate 
that  the  cost  of  full  employment 
is  so  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
unemployment  that  we  will  not 
create  unnecessary  obstacles  to 
the  social  planning  which  is  our 
best  guarantee  of  a  continuing 
high  level  economy. 

The  Social  Challenge 

Thus  the  social  challenge  to 
advertising  becomes  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  changing  the  living 
habits  and  the  standards  of  the 
great  bulk  of  our  people  who, 
in  what  were  once  called  “nor« 
mal”  times,  actually  enjoyed 
bare  subsistence  level  incomes. 
If  the  large  number  of  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000 
in  peacetime  can  be  lifted  above 
that  income  category;  if  those 
who  used  to  earn  between  $1,000 
and  $1,500  can  be  lifted  to  $2,000; 
and  the  $2,000  group  to  $2,500 — 
the  consumption  so  engendered 
would  not  only  absorb  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  our  capital 
plant  but  would  require  con¬ 
siderable  more  development  of 
it.  In  short,  a  vast  new  market 
for  varieties  of  goods  lies  right 
here  in  our  own  back  yard. 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that  all  our  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  solved  by  the  magic 
formula  of  foreign  trade.  We 
could  double  or  triple  our  pre¬ 
war  foreign  trade  and  still  not 
attain  full  employment.  The  real 
creation  of  volume  must  always 
depend  on  our  home  market. 

Must  Maintain  High  Wages 

’That  is  one  compelling  reason 
why  you  and  I,  and  every  Amer¬ 
ican,  must  be  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  high  wages.  ’That 
is  why  the  fanner  should  be  just 
as  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  high  wages  as  any  union  man 
— for  where  else  will  he  sell  the 
products  of  his  farm  if  not  to 
the  industrial  and  service  work¬ 
ers  of  the  nation’s  cities  and 
towns?  The  farmer  very  nat¬ 
urally  is  interested  in  cheap 
clothing,  cheap  machinery  and 
maximum  purchasing  power  for 


all  the  goods  he  has  to  buy.  But 
if  he  gets  them  cheaply  at  the 
expense  of  the  worker’s  wagct 
he  cannot  help  but  get  them  at 
the  price  of  losing  his  owa 
market. 

We  face  a  very  serious  pteb* 
lem  arising  from  the  fact  that 
high  wages  which  generate  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  power  may 
also  be  used  as  an  excuse  lor 
high  prices.  This  is  a  basic  con¬ 
flict  but  it  can  be  solved,  I 
lieve,  through  bold  and  dynamic 
planning,  democratically  con- 
troled  and  operating  within  the 
framework  of  our  id^eals  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty. 

If  you  ask  who  shall  do  the 
planning,  I  see  no  plausible  al¬ 
ternative  to  Government.  With 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  thou¬ 
sands  of  corporate  and  individ¬ 
ual  employers  cannot  merge 
their  efforts  to  maintain  capaci^ 
operations.  Like  the  blind  man 
and  the  elephant,  each  sees  a 
part  of  the  picture,  but  not  the 
whole  of  it.  To  my  mind,  there 
is  only  one  agency  that  can  see 
the  whole  of  our  economy,  iuk 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  keep 
it  operating  at  a  high  level — and 
that  is  Government. 

Balanced  Budget  Idea 


) 


Through  tax  reforms,  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  favorable  climate  for  risk 
capital,  by  stimulating  the  flow 
of  credit  (particularly  to  sound 
small-business  operations),  by 
the  elimination  of  artificial  bar¬ 
riers  in  many  trade  areas  and 
through  a  soundly-conceived  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  works — by  such  | 
measures  and  many  more,  ^ 

Unless  we  plan,  we  shall  not 
know  what  has  to  be  done.  Un¬ 
less  we  plan,  our  government’s 
inescapable  obligation  to  deal 
with  economic  adversity  will  be 
discharged  in  hit-or-miss  fashion 
as  it  was  during  the  Thirties. 
Unless  we  plan,  we  shall  have 
to  devote  our  energies  to  meet¬ 
ing  emergencies  after  they  have 
happened,  instead  of  preventing 
them  from  happening. 

There  are  those  who  may  say 
that  a  return  to  peace  means 
that  we  should  forget  about 
plsuming  and  start  worrying 
about  a  balanced  budget.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  balanced  budget  as 
strongly  as  the  next  man,  but  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  learned 
one  great  lesson  during  the  past 
15  years.  It  is  simply  this:  that 
in  a  modern  depression,  balanc¬ 
ing  the  biKlget  simply  won’t  get 
us  out  of  it.  We  cannot  get  full 
employment  or  an  expanding 
economy  merely  by  balancing 
the  national  budget — but  we  con 
get  a  balanced  budget  if  we 
achieve  full  employment. 

Industry  in  this  country  has 
proved  again  and  again  its  mag¬ 
nificent  capacity  for  production. 
Production  is  not  and  will  not 
be  our  postwar  problem.  The 
maintenance  and  distribution  of 
purchasing  power  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  we  shall  need  to  solve. 

In  the  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  advertising  has,  as  I  have 
tried  to  suggest,  a  dual  responsi¬ 
bility  founded  on  economic  and 
social  challenges.  I  should  like 
to  see  advertising  men  aiM 
women  recognize  that  responsi¬ 
bility  by  joining  to  preserve  oju 
system  of  private  initiative  by 
protecting  it  from  its  greatest 
enemy — mass  unemployment. 
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WALKER  I.  GRAY,  59,  former 
president  and  director  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  Company,  Ga., 
died  Nov.  12  after  a  long  illness. 
His  father,  James  Richard  Gray, 
was  president,  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Journal  for  many  years 
until  his  death  in  1917. 

John  I.  Sipp,  66,  farm  and 
garden  editor  for  39  years  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J. )  News,  died 
Nov.  8. 

Donald  E.  Cruzan,  60,  for  20 
years  state  editor  of  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune,  died  Nov.  7. 
Prior  to  his  Tribune  career  he 
had  served  on  seven  California 
papers,  including  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

I  Henry  Calhoun  Folk,  86,  one 
of  the  Erst  editors  of  the  Bam¬ 
berg  (S.C.)  Herald  and  a  for¬ 
mer  state  senator,  died  Nov.  6. 

Thomas  Olen  Grisell,  58,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  oid  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  and  later  a 
director  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborne,  New 
York  advertising  firm,  died  in 
San  Diego  Nov.  5. 

Mitchell  R.  Syrek,  35,  since 
1937  manager  of  the  education 
department  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  died  Nov.  9  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  hospital. 

Guido  Ernst  Enderis,  73,  for¬ 
mer  foreign  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  died  Nov. 
13  in  Bern,  Switzerland. 

Stanley  J.  Ryan,  58,  veteran 
police  reporter  for  the  Son  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express,  died  Nov. 

9  in  San  Antonio. 

Louis  V.  Schneider,  former 
Mianapolis  ( Ind. )  News  and 
Indianapolis  Times  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  Nov.  10. 

Lee  Elmer  Metcalf,  55.  dis¬ 
trict  circulation  manager  of  the 
Son  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun 
tor  22  years,  died  Nov.  7. 

George  F.  Lavelle,  48,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  International  Falls 
( Minn. )  Daily  Journal  from  1935 
until  1939  and  for  the  last  five 
years  public  relations  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Minnesota  and  On¬ 
tario  Paper  Co.,  died  Nov.  11. 

■ 

Winnipeg  Newspapers 
Are  Halted  by  Strike 

Quebec,  Nov.  14  —  Following 
collapse  of  negotiations  between 
t^  Winnipeg  Tribune  and  Win¬ 
nipeg  Free  Press  and  mechanical 
staffs.  120  men.  including  com¬ 
positors  and  makeup  men,  were 
on  strike  today. 

Members  of  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  two  papers  are  publishing 
a  newspaper  of  their  own.  The 
last  regular  newspaper  was  pub- 
li^ed  on  Saturday,  when  the 
Tribune  and  Free  Press  turned 
Wit  an  eight-page  joint  tabloid. 


PUBLIC  REUTIONS  MAN 

All-round  newspaperman  (6H 
{•">).  lor  pcMt  yean  Public 
JJtationB  chief  at  Army  camp  of 
•0,000.  geeks  industrial  PR  tieup. 

media,  prepares  press  and 
MiKjdlcal  releases,  public  speaker, 
gtPloyee  relations,  radio,  industrial 
**mnes,  prepare  and  publish  house 
•*Wn.  Collese.  30.  family  man. 

Box  2a07.  Editor  A  PnblUber. 


N.  Y.  Publishers 
Assn.,  ITU  Agree 
On  Contract 

Representatives  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  the  New  York  Typo- 
graphicai  Union  No.  6,  have 
come  to  an  agreement  on  a 
clause  governing  the  ITU  gen¬ 
eral  laws  and  on  approximately 
$10  to  $11  wage  increase,  for 
journeymen  and  adjustments  for 
apprentices.  Members  of  the 
union  voted  approvai  of  the 
contract  provisions  at  a  meeting 
Sunday,  and  the  provisions  went 
into  effect  Nov.  12  with  wage 
increases  retroactive  90  days. 

The  clause  agreed  upon  with 
regard  to  the  ITU  general  laws 
reads: 

“Both  parties  agree  that  their 
respective  rights  and  obligations 
under  this  contract  wiil  have 
been  accorded  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  and  fulfillment  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  thereof 
and  that  the  complete  obligation 
of  each  to  the  other  is  expressed 
herein.  It  is  understood  and 
agreed  that  the  Generai  Laws 
of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  in  effect  Jan.  1,  1945, 
not  in  conflict  with  this  contract 
shall  govern  relations  between 
the  parties  on  conditions  not 
specifically  enumerated  herein.” 

Increases  for  journeymen  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  agreed  contract 
call  for  $77.50  as  compared  with 
the  old  scale.  $67.75  for  day 
shift  men.  $81  compared  with 
$70.25  night  shift,  and  $83.50 
compared  with  $72.75  early 
morning  shift. 

The  contract  orovides  six  paid 
holidavs  with  double  pay  when 
worked.  It  expires  Mar.  31. 
1947. 


Washington  Purge 
Of  Paper  Is  Told 

continued  from  page  78 


signment  with  orders  to  return 
to  the  United  States. 

I  cabled  Osborn  in  the  most 
guarded  terms  asking  permission 
to  use  Neville  on  an  assignment 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Nat¬ 
urally  impossible,  I  said,  to  give 
details  but  it’s  Yank’s  great  op¬ 
portunity.  Back  came  a  message 
saying,  “Impossible  to  grant 
authorization  requested  without 
full  detail.”  So  we  missed  Yank’s 
opportunity  to  cover  the  land¬ 
ings  in  North  .Africa. 

When  the  invasion  news  broke. 


EXPANDING  AIRLINE 
WANTS  GOOD  MEN! 

Here’s  a  growing  airline  with  sev¬ 
eral  good  poets  to  fill  with  capable 
news  writers  with  a  flair  and  feel¬ 
ing  for  publicity  and  promotion.  We 
can’t  encourage  fellows  who  simply 
have  aspirations  and  no  actual  ex¬ 
perience.  But  we  can  give  every 
encouragement  to  those  who  know 
the  value  of  news,  how  to  prepare 
and  disseminate '  it.  PosiUons  will 
be  S4. 800.00  annually  and  under. 
If  you’re  personable  and  want  to 
do  tome  hard  work  in  a  field  with  a 
real  future,  tall  us  all  about  your¬ 
self.  Give  Io<Ml  phone  numbers  and 
your  baalo  salary  needs. 

Box  2913,  Editor  A  IhiMisher. 


I  was  permitted  to  send  Neville 
and  to  go  myself.  After  I  got  to 
Africa  and  started  the  Stars  & 
Stripes  I  was  transferred  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower’s  staff  and  the 
paper  was  operated  as  a  special 
staff  section,  instead  of  as  a 
branch  of  the  Education  and  In¬ 
formation  section  as  were  the 
army  newspapers  in  other  the¬ 
aters. 

Personally,  I  think  this  free¬ 
dom  from  General  Osborn’s  staff 
control  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Stars  &  Stripes  Medi¬ 
terranean  quickly  became  the 
most  quoted  army  paper,  why  it 
was  able  to  build  up  the  most 
professional  staff. 

The  July  1944  “purge”  of  the 
M^iterranean  Stars  &  Stripes 
eliminated  the  home  subscrip¬ 
tions,  the  magazine  supplements, 
the  possibility  of  adequate  and 
free  coverage  of  the  political 
campaign  and  the  possibility  of 
improved  home  news  coverage 
through  the  facilities  of  the  wire 
services.  And  it  eliminated  me. 
Secreta^  Stimson  and  Director 
of  Public  Relations  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Surles  were  in  Italy  in  July, 
1944.  and  the  Theater  Com¬ 
mander  was  requested  to  relieve 
me. 

\fi^en  the  Chief  of  Staff  told 
me  in  Algiers  ( the  Theatre  Com¬ 
mander  was  in  Italy),  he  said 
he  had  no  idea  why  I  had  been 
relieved,  that  he  thought  we  had 
a  good  paper  and  that  I  had  done 
a  good  job.  He  said  General 
Surles  had  requested  it  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Devers  felt  he  had  to  con¬ 
sent.  The  Chief  of  Staff  said  the 
only  thing  that  ever  sounded 
like  a  reason  was  that  General 
Surles  had  said,  “White  isn’t 
content  to  run  an  army  news¬ 
paper.  He  wants  to  publish  a 
second  New  York  Times.” 

Tlie  critical  editorial  com¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  was 
widespread.  The  result  of  the 
purge,  far  from  hurting  the  Stars 
St  Stripes,  strengthen^  its  posi¬ 
tion  and  it  has  gone  on  to  be  a 
better  paper  than  it  had  been, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  its  fine 
staff  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
theater  command.  After  the  elec¬ 
tion  it  was  permitted  to  buy  the 
wire  services  we  had  so  long 
wanted. 

In  the  first  World  War  the 
Stars  &  Stripes  established  high 
standards  and  noble  traditions  of 
honest,  competent  and  worth¬ 
while  army  journalism.  The 
able  and  devoted  men  who  have 
worked  on  the  Stars  &  Stripes  in 
this  war  have  endeavored  to  live 
up  to  the  standards  and  to  carry 
forward  these  traditions. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Casli  wMi  Older) 

I  tifne— .50  per  lie* 
e  time*— .40  per  Ihia  per  iMerHoe 
HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSiPICATIONS 
I  tfcee  .90  per  He# 

2  time*— AO  per  line  per  intertiea 
4  Hmee— .79  per  line  per  interffer 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  S  word*,  one  Nee. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


_ Wnwipnper  Brekert 

OAPABLS  BAlTDLlirO,  buying,  icll- 
ing,  mergirt,  dniliei  or  waekliet,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  Ne  leaiei  or  tradat. 
Lea  Faighaer  Agency,  Naahville,  llleh. 

SCAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Ratabliahed  1914.  Newapapera  bought 
and  told  without  publicity. 


OONFIURBTIAL  information  on  dally 
newapaper  prapertiea.  W.  H.  Oiovar 
Oo.,  Vantnra,  Oallf. 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUOHT  A  SOLD 
L.  Parker  Likely  k  Co. 

350  Park  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


.ff  if  Let  me  help  yon  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  west.  -Arthur  W. 
.Stypea.  625  Market  St.,  San  Franoisro 
.->.  Calif. 


_ Nnwtpnpert  For  Sale _ 

if  if  MORNING  Newspaper — western 
state.  Distressed  situation — (jiilck  ac¬ 
tion  necessary.  City  Zone  25. 000. 
Excellent  equipment.  A.P.  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  Complete  Mechanical  staff.  Priced 
at  machinery  value — $60,000  with 
$25,000  cash — balance  at  5%.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  live  publisher 
with  the  know  how.  A,  W.  Stypes. 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


PBRNA.  weekly,  big  excluaive  field. 
Ghretsing  $19,000.  growing.  Web  press. 
$14  lino,  etc.  Tremendous  possibili¬ 
ties.  $7,000  down,  balance  terms. 
Write  fully.  Dial  Agency,  2832  Park. 
Detroit  1.  Mich. 


Wewapupen  Wnntuj  _ 

FORICEB  PXTBUSHER  released  from 
service  aeekt  opportunity  to  pnrehase 
or  manage  Daily  in  community  20,000 
to  50,000  population.  Preferably  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard.  Negotiatlona  hold  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  2790,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


EXPERXERCED  newspaper  man  has 
cash  to  pay  for  good  Weekly  in  New 
England  or  Middle  West.  County  seat 
preferred.  Box  2760,  Editor  k  Pnh- 
li.ther. 


EXPERIENCED  newapaper  man  will 
pay  cash  for  established  farm  or  Trade 
lonrnal.  Box  2861,  Editor  &.  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JEST  NEWSPAPER  wanted,  midwest 
pr  South  East  sections  $10,000.  Will 
isndle.  W.  0.  8.,  40  E.  Tahb  St.. 


SHALL  DAILY  or  weekly,  either  half 
interest  or  total  posseaslon.  Oath. 
Box  2851,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WantoJ 


OOTRRHICBNT  STATRMEVTR 
WANTHD 

Of  all  newsfapere  a*  el 


Oeteber  1st  1944.  Please  mnil  at  onae. 


Llhrarinn,  Editor  ft  Publiahee, 
1700  Time#  Tower  Building 
1476  Broadway.  New  York  It.  H.  T. 


MaAiuirrf  IjuifiH  fee 

•4  PAOR  OOU  OOTUPUl 
4  unite — daabla  feldar — 3$  9/19  mrt- 
ofl  AO  IfoMt.  coaplata  atarau.  Will 

4#  COlORe  _ 

SS  PAGE  GOBS  8TRAIGHTL1MB 
4  deukt — single  wldtk — 9$  9/16  ont-et. 

BEN  8HULUAN 

553  E.  Main  St..  Rockeatar  4.  >-  Y. 

FOR  SALE  NOW,  Spring  delivtry,  12- 
page  duplax.  121  tubular  prasa,  folder, 
plate  finishing  machine,  casting  bM, 
rubber  roliera,  blankets,  electrfc  drive 
snd  controllor.  Press  new  in  daily 
operation.  Price  approx imateiy  $15,090 
as  is  and  whare  is.  Bm  2821.  Editor 

ft  PnbHaher.  _ _ 

LUtOGpRAPH-PRESS  and  ail  cqnip- 
inent  used  in  printing  newspaper  for 
immediate  sale  as  part  of  an  estate. 
Oirdners  Variety  Store.  Box  307.  A}o, 
.Arixona.  _ _ 


Clasaifled  .\da.  Cont.  Next  Page 
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Mtck—ical  fc^wpiM  Wmmmt 

WAVTXD 

OoM  pr*M,  ■ingU  widtb  (two  pogo* 
wido).  ISM  iBcb  prlatiog  dioiaoior — 
SIM  ineb  eat-off  or  dock  tor  ooiaa. 
Oive  full  detsiU  and  price*.  Box 
1042,  Editor  *  Publi»her. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
16-Page  Mewapaper  Preaa,  28  0/16 
aheet  cut-off.  Write,  Preaa  Publiabing 
Company,  21  North  Mam  Bt.,  Kaat  Bt. 
Louii.  lllinuu. _ 

82-  TO  t8-PAOE  Modem  Newnpaper 
Rotary  wanted  One  color  preferred. 
Motors  and  stereotype  marbinery.  Box 
^i^^ditor  A  Publisher.  _ 

8INOLE  WIDTH  FOLDER  28  0/16 
sheet  cut-off  for  a  alnide  widtb  Preaa. 
Box  2740,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Bnsiaess  Oppertuitias 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT  A  JOB  SHOP 
FOR  SALE 

This  shop  pablished  s  Hhopper's  Guide 
ia  Tauipa.  IhiI  has  been  eloaed  sines 
the  War  due  to  Labor  shortage  Will 
sell  all  or  half  laterest.  Oontart  Mrs. 
V  Leniay,  206  B.  Casa  St..  Tampa. 
Florida. _ 

UBCITED  NUMBER  of  Kha  Ohbert's 
Handy  Newspaper  Assignment  Hooks 
for  1046  remain.  $7.50  each,  or  $6.50 
if  remittance  aeeompanisa  order,  Bhe 
Ghberl's  Pubiicstioa  Service,  Union 
City,  Indiana. _ 

WORKINO  PARTNER  with  $10,000 
capital  to  iareat  In  going  Metropeli- 
taa  New  York  slick  magasine  on  Its 
way  to  National  eircnlation.  We  hars 
ear  own  plant.  Advertising  expori- 
eace  preferred.  Box  2846,  Editor  * 
Publisher _ _ 

PRINTINa  Binding  plant  in  N.7.0. 
suburb  with  low  rent.  Machines  run¬ 
ning  satisfactorily.  2  cylinders,  2 
fnldWa,  2  iob'-ers,  intertype.  Nothing 
else  needed  for  newapopera,  poriod- 
icsls.  Job  work.  Price  1/8  cost.  Box 
2855.  Bditer  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLIO  RELATIONS  program*  pre- 

Sared  for  medinm  aiaed  biisinesa  ^th 
ig  ideas.  Bxperieoced  publirations. 
Production  and  sales  coordination. 
Policies,  A.  Oodley,  171  West  TQtb  St., 
Mew  York  24.  N.  Y. 


Help  WsMsi  S<etr«hii 


ADVEETI81NO  staff  salesman  wanted, 
who  is  adapted  to  and  oxperisaced  ia 
layout  and  copy;  for  a  fast-growing 
southern  small  city  whose  war-time 
indnstrias  have  already  started  expan¬ 
sion  for  peaoe-tinse  production.  liM 
man  who  puts  forth  eongsnial,  slnsoro 
and  intelligent  effort  here  will  6nd 
living  and  working  conditions  pleasant 
and  remuaerstivo-.  Write  full  details, 
enclosing  snapshot.  Box  288A,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


ADVEETISINO  SALESMAN.  26  to  $6 
years  old.  Knowledge  Layout  and  espy 
writing  essential.  Oraat  opportunity 
in  expanding  Sold.  Prospects  tre¬ 
mendous.  Chain  of  metropolitan  wook- 
ly  papers  over  40.000  paid  eircnlation. 
Salary  plus  commission.  Send  photo 
and  detail*.  Box  145,  Detroit  10.  Mich. 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
For  Eastern  Metropolitan  daily  of  over 
100.000  eirenlatioa.  Salary  and  bonus. 
Opportunity  for  experience  supervisor 
or  solicitor  with  go^  record  who  wants 
advancement.  Oive  full  account  of  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  and  salary  ex- 
pected.  Box  2898,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

N.  T.  STATE  afternoon  daily  ha*  im¬ 
mediate  Vacancy  for  an  experienced 
display  salesman  and  copywriter.  Send 
full  particnisra  and  photo  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Alao  state  salary  expected  and 
enclose  layout  samples.  P.  M.  Hart. 
Adv.  Mgr,.  Uainn-Star,  Behenectady, 
Mew  York. _ 


OPFOBTUNITT  an  Virginia  daily  for 

Advortiatag  solseman  and  layout  maa. 
Pofmsnent  pealtion.  Progressivo  nowe- 
paper.  SnWit  saaspl*  layout  with 
an^lcattou.  Apply  at  anoo.  A.  A. 
Fariuy,  xonayal  manafsg.  Dnavills 

Eogistor,  PnnvtMst  Va.  _ 

ADTEETIBXNa  salosman — Opportuni¬ 
ty  for  good  oopy  and  layout  man  to 
handle  goo  seal-  aooounta.  Dally  Mowa. 
Newton.  Iowa. 

•t 


HaIpWanlo*— Xavorti^ 


NATiONAx.  newspaper 
SAbJBSMAN  WANTED 


Excellent  opportunity  in  New  York 
office  of  ioiig-csiablisbed.  highly-rated 
Special  Ucpre»enl*live. 

Necessary  qualiflcations: 

He  must  be  young — in  his  20’*  or  pos¬ 
sibly  30'* — prelerably  a  veteran. 

Ho  must  have  sufficient  experience 
backed  by  a  belief  in  newspapers  akin 


to  a  religious  fervor. 

And,  needless  to  say,  a  pleasantly 
aggressive  personality  that  would  stim¬ 
ulate  sale-.  . 

Salary  $125.00  per  week  and  posaibly 
more  if  the  candidate  has  extra-special 


qiialiflralinns. 

Box  2728,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE  SOLICITOR 

Is  your  ability  being  fully  recognised! 
Want  Ad  Department  of  nationally- 
knnwo  Midwest  newspaper,  paying 
'•tops''  for  ability,  offers  permanent 
position  with  uniisual  opportunity  for 
advancement  In  supervisory  capacity, 
to  shio,  experienced  telephone  sales- 
woman.  Write  fully  about  your  bnsi- 
neaa  experience,  including  personal 
and  business  references.  Ail  replies 
held  in  str’etest  confidence. 

Box  2742.  Editor  A  Publisher 


STATISTICAL  BBSEABOH  MAN 
For  National  Advertising  Department 
of  leading  Midwest  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper,  in  city  of  400.000.  Mnit  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  preparation  of  surveys, 
analytical  reports  and  sate*  presenta¬ 
tion!  to  agencies,  merchandise  plan¬ 
ning,  ete.  State  salary  expected,  ex¬ 
perience,  age  and  references.  Box 
2878,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPRESENTATIVES  to  repraaent  a 
live  wire  National  bnsineis  ^ade  pa¬ 
per  in  Chicago,  Dayton.  Ban  Francisco. 
Fee  and  commission  basis.  Write — 
"Tell  ns  abnnt  vnnrself."  Box  2866, 
Editor  A  Pobtlsber. 


UNUSUAL  opportnnity  for  axperi- 
oneed  elsssiSed  raanagor-salesman.  city 
of  27,000.  Writ#  fully,  oncloso  photo. 
Roeord-HOTwId.  Wnnson,  Wis. 


Holp  Wtnloj  CfcnIatioA 


OIBOULATION  MEN  read  this — If  yon 
aro  well  grounded  In  eireolstion  work, 
both  city  oorrier  and  rural  and  know 
A.B.O.  procedure;  If  yon  eonid  bo 
happy  in  a  good  Pennsyivsaia  town  of 
6.SM;  If,  when  working  rural  eir- 
eulation  you  would  reeogniss  farm 
news  and  eau  write  it;  if  $85  per 
week  guaranteed  salary  and  plaasant 
working  eoudition*  interest  yon,  then 
Tou  will  write  ns  about  the  job  which 
fa  new  open  on  the  largeet  eerai-weekly 
In  PeuBsylvania.  Oivo  detailed  Infor¬ 
mation  about  your  exporianeo  and  anb- 
mit  referonce*.  'Hi*  News-Obroniele. 
Sblppenaburg,  Pa. _ 

OIBOVLATIOE  PBOMOTJOE  KAN 
With  ^ad*  pupae  axpaeioBoa,  kuau 
aaslyat  of  Oloas<$*otion  gvoopo.  sad 
ability  to  sharp  shoot  for  aaboorlbora 
in  snrh  croup*  Good  oppnrtuuity  for 
poruiOAsmea  sad  advaaeamoat.  Otvo 
oaaaplet*  baekgiwaad  aad  mialaiam 
salary  reuaivements 

Bon  246$.  Bditar  A  FabItaAor. 


OIBOULATION  ABSX8TANT 
SauM  auparieao*.  Adauuote  storSlug 

salary.  Opportnnity  for  advoaoeasoot. 
Permaasat  positiaa  oa  oae  of  Now 
Earload'a  le^lag  Aoaeooat  dally  newa¬ 
popera.  The  Portsmouth  Herald.  Porta- 
month.  New  Hampebire. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted. 
Sooth  eastern  daily  of  8.000  cirenla- 
tion.  Growing  eity.  Permanent  Job 
for  right  yonng  man.  Write  full  his¬ 
tory  of  self  and  state  if  can  come 
January  1.  Box  2800,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Help  Waatoj — Art _ 

ART  DIEEOTOE— OABTOONI8T 
Midwest  Metropolitan  daily  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  Artist  capable  of 
direrting  rapidly-expaading  staff.  Must 
know  all  phase*  of  Editonal  art  work 
pint  axecativa  ability, 
nnsst  opportnnity  and  permausnee. 
Give  full  details  and  refersBee*.  Box 
2gS4,  Editor  A  Publhher. 


_ ^UalpWaA^Art _ 

NEWSPAPER  ARTIST 
One  of  the  Boatk'a  largest  publishing 
corporations  needs  an  all  'round  artist 
prontol  Must  be  able  to  do  layout*, 
ffguret  and  lettering.  Forty-hour  week, 
with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  Airmail 
samples  and  letter  giving  qualitics- 
tiona.  Rare  opportunity  for  person 
seeking  permanent  position  with 
chance  for  further  advancement. 
Charles  L.  Andrews,  Sales  Promotion 
Director.  Newepaper  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Agent  for  Nashville  Banner  and 
The  Nashville  Tennessean.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Help  WaateJ — Editorial _ 

IS  THERE  A  COMBINATION 
EDITOR — REPORTER — FEATURE 
WRITER— PHOTOORAPHER— 
COLUMNIST? 

Who  would  enjoy  producing  a  com¬ 
bination  "Localised  Time-Life  Style" 
weekly  tabloid  publication  in  com¬ 
petition  with  a  live  daily!  We  run  a 
40  to  48  page  paper.  Editorial  man¬ 
agement  on  paper  in  mid-weatern  city 
under  100,000.  Owners  place  entire 
responaibiilty,  without  interference,  in 
editor.  We  have  progresaive  liberal 
policy.  It’s  a  tongh  job,  yon'tl  have 
to  work  bard  but  yon  will  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  with  yonr  astociate*.  Opportunity 
for  share  in  ownership  if  you  desire. 
No  objection  to  gnild  membership— our 
shop  it  union.  Salary  $70  weekly  to 
start.  To  aave  time — prove  yonr  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience  in  first  letter. 
James  H.  Little,  Pubiither,  The  Pon¬ 
tiac  News,  78  South  Saginaw  St.,  Pon¬ 
tiac,  Michigan. 


MANAGING  EDITOB 
Must  bo  thoroughly  experieneed  all 
phases  editorial  work  including  make¬ 
up.  bo  able  direct  staff  eSIeiently. 
Must  use  wia*  discretion  recognisiug 
community  ai  well  at  newtpaper  re- 
sponsibilitios,  must  create  friendsbipt, 
bo  part  of  community.  Friendly  ao- 
cisbl*  top  quality  waut^  fkabmit  by 
sir  mail  complet*  information,  refer- 
eneea,  pictnre*.  family  statns,  salary 
now  and  expected.  Pnaition  must  be 
filled  befere  January  first  sad  inter¬ 
view  arranged  soon.  Reply  Bob  At¬ 
wood.  Anchorage  Dally  Times,  Anchor- 
age,  Alaska. _ 

ASSISTANT  MANAOINO  EDITOB 
Wanted.  Western  newspaper  75.000 
eircnlation.  Matt  thwroughly  kaaw 
wire  news  and  make  up  and  have 
ability  to  onrsniao  and  get  along  with 
and  handle  peraonnel.  Splendid  okaBC* 
for  advancement.  Appliestloas  bald 
confidential.  Oive  full  particulars  In 
first  letter.  Box  2800,  Editor  A  Pub- 
llsher. 

IMMEDIATE  openings  for  Oopyreader 
and  alto  one  for  Sports  editor  on  prog¬ 
ressive  morning  daily.  Jobs  perma¬ 
nent  to  capable  men  in  Sonthem  eity 
having  top  post-war  butinass  proa- 
pects.  Write  or  wire.  Edge  R.  Reid, 
managing  editor.  The  Oolumbn*  En- 
quirer,  (jolnmbna,  Georgia, _ 

JOURNALIST  wanted  for  National 
Jewish  social  agency  in  New  York 
Oity.  A  capable  journalist  with  news¬ 
paper  and  publicity  experience.  Posi¬ 
tion  call*  for  writing  news  releaaea, 
editing  honte  organ  and  preparing 
copy  for  brochures  and  form  letter*. 
Write  folly.  Box  2854,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Hsher. 


OITT  EDITOB  for  morning  Missonri 
dai'y  newspaper.  Man  who  ran  tak# 
complete  charge.  Give  experience,  sal¬ 
ary.  ete.  Ospital  new*.  Trihnne  Print¬ 
ing  Po.,  R.  0  Goshron.  President.  Jef- 
ferson  Qlty,  Missonri, _ 

EXPEBIENOED  newsmsn  for  stralekt 
reporting,  prospect  of  tskinc  over  Pity 
desk.  Plesssnl  living  snd  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Open  Nov.  15.  Write  fully, 
stste  sslarv  reqnired.  Monitor-Indoz. 
Moherly,  Missonri. 

BNEBOETIO  reporter  with  some  Edi¬ 
torial  experienee  wanted.  Permanent 
position  Salary  $40  to  $46.  Geneva 
Times.  Geneva.  New  Turk _ 


EEFOETEE;  Bnekgrunnd  nnd  ablHty 
to  Isnm  mure  toipurtnu  Iksn  oxpevt- 
anoo.  Most  drive  ear.  Trutolag  here 
hue  pruned  epenlng  tu  MaSrepuHsun 
ufpurtnnlttou.  Wrtsa,  Futosuutb  Ba- 
Ise^s*^  fbbnuutb  Maaa. 


HuIf  WsAtuA-E^itortol 

MUMAN  WANTED 
To  handle  Vvumeu’s  Page  for  a  Suksv 
ban  newspaper,  near  MetropoUiaa 
New  York.  Juh  entails  planning  aa4 
handling  typii  ally  local  Cluii  news  sag 
"social"  copy.  Small  town  back- 
ground  prelerable.  State  experieace. 
Write  Box  2003,  Edidtor  A  Publiskir. 

REPORTER  wanted  lor  morning  otwi. 
paper.  Lung  experience  not  uecetiary. 
Write,  News  Tribune,  Jefferson  City 
Mitiouri.  ‘ 


Uslp  Wanlotl— 

COMFOBiNO  UUUild  foreman  wantad, 
alteruuon  and  suuday  paper,  deep 
Buutb  city  u<er  125,UUU  population. 
2a  luach.ucN,  modern  equipment.  Keally 
ideal  working  conditiona,  cooperative 
and  interested  compositors,  high  typt, 
likeable  general  management.  Appli. 
esuta  should  be  familiar  with  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  law,  be  eatr- 
getic  and  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
composing  room  operation,  be  capable 
of  strong  lesuerabip  by  example,  sal 
be  fair  at  all  times  in  his  deiUnn 
with  the  fine  folks  on  bit  payroll.  Tkt 
job  pay*  $10U  a  week  and  holds  oppsr- 
tunity  for  advancement.  Address  Ns- 
chsnicsl  Superintendent,  Box  2846 
Editor  A  Pubiither, _  ' 

LINOTTPE  UPRRAXUR.  The  Urgesi 
daily  to  Texas  magic  Uio  Uraad*  Vti- 
lay,  aow  to  it*  tttttk  yasr  kat  para*. 
naat  apanuigs  lor  Linotype  upsratee 
and  OB*  ffaurman  wk«  is  tamiliw  wHk 
Ludlow.  Tkis  It  aa  opportuaity  i* 
iato  a  aunad,  rapid  growing  iastiiaiiea 
in  a  sitp  of  20.006  pupniatioa.  Baas- 
lag  availablo.  Mild  ysar-raund  slie¬ 
st*.  A  vary  atiraative  sffar  swaiM 
two  eompatent  deiwndable  man.  J.  R 
Onktoy.  Bbm.  V  allay  Morning  Star, 

Harltogun,  Toxas.  _  _ 

PBKSBM  A  M-ETEEE6tTPEE 
Tha  largest  dally  la  Tsaas  magi*  Si* 
Grands  Valloy  osoU*  a  csasbiaalisa 
Daplax  Prsssman-Htoroutypor,  tssA 
$1.26  por  hour  to  start.  Mast  to 
sobsr  and  dspondaM*.  Tbit  la  *a  *r 
purtaaity  tu  Joia  a  sunad  rapid  flaw¬ 
ing  iostitation  ia  a  Mty  of  20.000  psp 
nlatioB.  Mild  yoar  roaod  eUaiatt. 
Huusiag  avsilsbto.  J.  8.  Utkisy,  7tk 
lay  Momiag  Star,  Harlingsn,  Tsxat. 
PHOTO-ENORA'YEB~wanted  all  rosag 
for  Nowapaper  plant  that  does  tsam 
commercial  work.  Modern  plant  witk 
good  equipment  and  excellent  workisf 
conditions.  Oonid  nse  either  s  fis- 
Itbed  Photo-engraver  or  a  begitssr 
with  two  or  threw  years'  erperieas*. 
Address  Box  2856,  Editor  A  Pnblliksr. 
APTEBNOON  daily  will  havs  opsniagi 
January  Ist  for  experieneed  maebinitt- 
operstor  alto  adv.  compoaitor.  Sht-dar 
publication.  Pleasant  working  eoagl- 
tions.  town  of  25,000.  Ex-tervieemsa 
preferred.  Write,  giving  referenes* 
and  experience.  The  Daily  Indspasg- 
ent.  Kannapolis,  N.  O. 

WOEXINO  FOREMAN  for  aa  6-m 
Midwest  aftomoon  daily  wantsd.  nw 
manent  Job.  Modem  eqetpped  pissi 
Good  working  renditiona.  Flat  tity. 
$60  n  week;  vaeatlon  vritk  pay;  siei 
Isavw.  Tell  all,  references,  experlsata 
etc,,  flrat  latter.  Box  2787.  Editsr  $ 
Publisher. 

WANTED:  Small  raoraing  daib  Is 
western  Wsshington  needs  Msehislsb 
Operator.  Two  Lino  Opemtort  sad  Oat 
Good  Foromaa  eapable  of  makeap  sag 
ad  eusro.  Average  weekly  wage  tksal 
$70._  Box  2748.  Editor  A  Pnbllskev 
LINOTTPE^ — We  need  two  IJnetyp* 
operttort  snd  two  enmbination  Ad  tsg 
mskenp  men  Union  nr  wllllnc  to  IsHi. 
Beale  $1  20  pee  hour  for  forty  ksnr 
vreek.  Write  Foreman.  New*  A  Fmi 

Morgantnwn.  W  Vs  _ 

PBEBSMAN  W/iNfETL  Good  psy, 
excellent  workinv  co-dltlons  at  News¬ 
paper  plset  in  Flominvton.  N.  J. 
Write  stating  onaliffest'ons  or  apply 
in  person  sf  the  Unnterdon  Rep«hH- 
e«n.  6  Bprinv  Btre»t  Flomington.  N  J. 
6oliY^RTt»G  ROOM  foreman  wsettl 
for  MES  newsnsners  'n  Bonth.  M*6 
know,  complv  with  and  enforee  Uebm 
law.  Good  •tart'ng  salary.  Bo*  28IE 
Fditor  a  T*nh11*her: 

jOB  FRTWnrR  with  knnwledrs  4 
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VuUi  -Mf  fciMol _ 

|ggr-..fY>^  •*«»••.  l-riluM.W» 

.—.L.M1  •Wimm  wattawii*. 

SioorRfiADEa.  perm»ntiBl  iituBiion. 

37  54  hour*.  Ad- 
Couipo.m*  Koom,  Twn- 
{I^,.bun«.  T.U1P.  1.  Hurid». - 

• - Utirw;  Ai»»c7  S«Tic*  _ 

S2«  ABTIOLBS.  $76  t*  »730  paM 
Sum  Free  r«*3inil-  “T'W 

Wanted— Ad»«rtaiM _ 

— j^VEBXlSlNG  MANAOEE 
Trau  a33r«»‘''e 

LTdeiir^  po.it.on  with  srowinK  pa- 
UI  in  2i, 000-40,000  circulation  brack- 
7  S«otcb-lri»h  denceut,  lug  (6  1  — 

iM  Ibi).  excellent  pernoual  habits, 
ibulule'  teetotaler,  neat  appearance, 
}u»dr  man.  Keal  apace  builder,  thor- 
familiar  with  merchandising 
I  merchants  problems.  Thorough 
kualedge  of  mechanical  advertising 
oradaction.  College.  Enviable  8  year 
L«d  Beat  of  references.  Any- 
vhere  in  United  States.  Box  2000, 

Miter  4  Publisher^ _ 

JjgfCAPTAIK,  28,  married,  expect- 
nf  early  release,  has  burning  arabi- 
to  resume  advertising  career  on 
utire  imall  or  medidum  aiaed  daily. 
Collefe  journaliam  student,  8  pre-war 
inn  in  newspaper  copy  writing,  lay- 
Ht,  and  selling.  Arm^  service  spent 
h  prednetion  and  diatribntion  of  armpr 
nblicationa.  Desire  permanent  posi- 
M  where  initiative  and  resonrcefnl- 
MH  may  lead  to  erentnal  proprietary 
iatsrsst.  liefer  New  England  or  Weat- 
n  states— other  offers  invited.  Box 
IWT,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

UTIBTUINa  HANAOBX  —  Baeks 
sailar  position  on  daily  in  Mid-West 
e  Bonthweet.  Knows  Local,  National, 
Pnaotion.  Present  weekly  saiary  $80i 
PrereB  producer.  Married,  Strictly 
wlwr.  Will  consider  top-flight  staff 
Mition.  What  have  yont  Box  3005, 
Miter  4  Publisher. 

iSTBlTUIMO  manager  with  ont- 
mading  record  on  paper  of  44,000. 
lut  share  with  returning  Vet  so  seeks 
mr  laid.  Prefers  Midwest.  National 
r  local  experience.  Box  2878,  Nitor 
1  ^hlisher. 

tamauuiQ  mamaobb  —  with 

mr  li  years*  experience  saeka  pooi- 
ika  srith  progressive  poblisner.  Good 
msrd  with  excellent  refereneet.  Pra- 
hr  daily  with  5,000  to  25,000  eireala- 
ma  Box  2820.  Editor  4  Publisher, 
tUMiriBS  MABAOBB.  An  an- 
hsfily.  Kotmorly  wiU  Baall  Smith 
hMsm.  A  steady  bnildor.  Matro- 
Nkaa  saperieneo.  Bax  3808,  Editor 
i  PsMisher. 


I^ihaaa— AJmanlsImliva  Csacshaa 
mSBAL  MAMAOBB-Treasnrer’^f 
IMO  afternoon  daily  with  eonunar- 
•isl  plant  desires  position  as  publish- 
as  ssaistsnt.  general  or  bnsiness  msn- 
Kw.  Sarcessfnlly  reorganised  present 
ispsr  with  lineage  earning  reaord 
istl  23  months.  Well  versed  in  ail 
thasN  newspaper  operation.  18  years* 
nptrlenee,  bnsiness.  eircnlstion,  ad- 
'^lof,  eirenlatinn.  Age  88.  Bam- 
•sf  M.000.00  year.  Prefer  east  or 
aeth.  SO  days'  notlee  reqaired.  Raf- 
c^es  and  interview  arranged.  Box 

ITtl.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

lUOAZlhlh  EDITOB  or  representative 
—Twelve  years'  experienee  business 
■sfsiine  editing,  feature  writing.  Re- 
fmily  returned  from  overseas.  Exeel- 
jnit  contact  and  exemtive  background, 
'•'frosted  In  bnsiness  ss  well  as  edl- 
iwisl  phases  of  publishing.  Locate 
jjywhere  including  overseas.  Box 
Wb^Ed'tor  and  Publisher. 
^KOUhhCKVT.  88.  past  tan  years 
''S'rf  Aeeoontsnt  of  Newspaper  Chain, 
*'"hts  change  for  improvement.  Ex- 
mtive  position  in  Pnhilshing  or  Ad- 
y'^jng  Eield  desired.  Wide  experi- 
In  all  tax,  flnsneisl  and  person- 
mstters.  Minimum  ’alary  $7. .800 
gjjsar.  Box  2811.  Editor  4  PnV 

f~iVllNl8|  tCABAOBB,  Age  *1. 
,1^1?  b*sitlon  as  pnhtlsher  in  town 
^OOO  to  15.000.  HnnoraHy  dla- 
rssrisd  veteran.  Knows  all  phases  of 
wWishing.  Box  28«3.  Edl- 
■*  *  PnhUahar. 


_ SitutioM  Wanta^— ProaotiM 

ABMlf  VsixEEfUil  with  pruiuutiuu  and 
direct  mail  uuverlising  experience  to 
bead  pruuioliun  depai’tiiieiit.  Eayiiut 
knowledge  required,  ilouk  and  iiiuga* 
sine  background  helpful.  Uiiud  salary. 
Box  ‘2857.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

hitnatwaa — Circnlatioa 

CIRCULATION  iiiuiiuger.  Interested 
in  contrucliiig  fur  all  or  part  of  c.r- 
culation  on  evening  paper.  Box  2880, 
Editor  4  Publiher. 

httnatiuns  Waalad — Art  _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTUUM18T  saeka 
pusiliuii.  Newspaper  background,  ex¬ 
cellent  relereuces.  Hesuurcelui,  ujud- 
ern.  Box  g72u,  Edilu^A  PublisUei  _ 
EDITORIAL  carluuuiat.  Reliable  mid¬ 
dle  aged  man.  Ciamples  of  work  and 
full  parliculars  upon  request.  SV  alter 
K.  HuyUer,  1201  Lakewood,  Apt.  S2, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Sitiatioas  Wanted— Editoriai  _ 

W~iX-80LDIEB,  Ex-Merchant  Manna 
Uflcer,  23.  saekiug  lurtner  uawspapei 
axporianca.  Intailigani  and  anxious, 
travalod  world-wida,  sound  knowledge 
of  tnedinas.  Bhort  time  on  New  tork 
and  Ulavaland  dsilios.  aad  Trade  News 
Byndu-sta.  Balary  not  lutpurlaut. 
Weakly  or  daily  anywhere  North. 
Avaiiablo  now.  Box  2780,  Editor  4 

Pubitaher,  _ 

ABLE  DESKMAN  reporter,  experi¬ 
enced  City  deak,  make-up,  featurea, 
Sporta;  competent  writer;  conscien¬ 
tious,  rsliable,  well  informed,  prefers 
East.  Box  2687,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
OOPTREADER  Telegraph  editor;  life¬ 
time  background  0  years  desk,  2  slot; 
earnest,  reliable,  temperate ;  work 
speaks  for  me;  45;  married.  College; 
references;  East.  Box  2002,  Editor 

4  Pobllsher. _ 

EDITOR,  war  industry  house  organ 
with  45,000  eircnlstion,  withes  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  sitnation.  Newt  or 
lestnres.  Competent  writer.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  make-up  and  rewrite. 
College  woman,  24,  single.  Travel 
anywhere.  Box  2010,  Editor  4  Pnb- 
lisber. 

EDITOR — Newt  editor  on  big  city 
paper  seeks  position  at  managing  edi¬ 
tor  on  small  City  afternoon  paper  in 
Northeast.  Box  2805,  Editor  4  Pnb- 
llaher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Any  kind  of  Newspaper  job  except 
Sporta;  Sonthem  California;  daily  or 
weekly;  experienced;  record,  refer¬ 
ences,  work  samples  available;  late 
Winter  or  early  Spring;  for  years  spe¬ 
cialised  international  affairs;  have  job 
now.  Pamily  needs  rlimate  change. 
Box  2888.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

W  BDITOBlAl^  snorts  cnrteanist;  81; 
qnslifled.  exparieneed,  disehnrgee. 

Bsid  rafseansaa.  Baix  0448,  Editor  4 
Pnhilahaa _ 

W  EX -BOMBER  PILOT  with  nawt- 

Baper  career  chief  ambition  job  on 
ew  England  newspaper.  Past  experi¬ 
ence  consisting  writing  rolnmn  on 
weekly  newspaper  and  editor  of  col¬ 
lege  newtnaper  and  magnslne.  Will 
work  hard.  26.  married.  Box  2012, 
Ed'tor  4  Publisher. 

EXPERT  EDITOR,  writer.  14  years. 
Available  for  dignified  position.  News 
or  Publicity.  Minimum  $5,000.  Any¬ 
where.  Wire  best  offer  collect.  Mel 
White.  1010  Cpshar  N.E..  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C 

A1  ~HOTfSB  OROAB  RTriTOR,  able  ta 
take  fnll  charge  Expert  writer  art 
aad  pmdnetinn  director  Oaa  serve 
yen  on  a  ronsnltlng  basis,  ov  will  ae- 
rent  free-lanes  contracts  for  six 
months  or  moro.  Box  2744,  Editor  4 

^bllshor _ _ _ 

I  HAVE  a  good  Job  and  can  stay  in¬ 
definitely  bnt  there  is  not  snv  oppor- 
tnnitv.  Kd'tor-reporter.  SO.  siert, 
ret'sble,  married,  one  rblld.  now  pnid 
Ofi*  50  a  «-eek.  Wbst  have  yonl  Box 

2*54  wgun,  ^  Pat>i|,her. 

MANAO'riirO  ^"^R  —  Thoronxbly 
experienced  rew’room  exeentive,  seeks 
poeit’on  on  areeessive  eftemoon  deity 
in  SO-fiO  000  xv'ddwest  City.  Per»onsl 
interriew  *»e4ere«rea.  Bos  3850, 
*'ditor  A  PnblUber. 


Sitnntiona  WanU4 — tqitorial  _ 

it  A  YEAR  from  now  you  may  naad  a 
good  man  in  your  uuaiaa&s.  Journaliam 
graduate,  3  years  experience  editorial, 
mut-nauical,  marr.ed,  22,  talented,  hap- 
p.eat  when  buaiest,  will  be  available 
upon  diacharge  within  year.  Worth 
$30U  a  month  aa  odieer  in  Navy. 
Bbuuld  be  worth  more  in  iiiy  own  work. 
Prefer  newspaper,  magasines  or  public 
relations.  Willing  to  invest  in  any¬ 
thing  sound  and  proiuiamg.  Anyone 
interested  in  a  valuable  man  for  future 
reply  to  Box  2874,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

★  NAVY  LIEUTENANT  being  demo¬ 

bilised  December  first.  Newspaper  and 
public  relatiuns  experience  and  haa 
dune  magaiine  feature  work.  Dart¬ 
mouth  graduate,  27  years  old.  Would 
like  position  in  New  York  or  New 
England  Area.  Box  2885,  Editor  4 
Publisher, _ 

it  NEWSMAN  thoroughly  experienced 
in  small  daily  production  wants  desk 
job  Middlewest  or  West.  Discharged 
Veteran,  37.  An  all-around  man  who 
can  fit  into  your  organisation.  Box 
2872,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

NEWS,  Telegraph  or  luskeup  editor  on 
Metropolitan  daily  in  New  York  or 
surrounding  states.  Now  hold  a  top 
editorial  post  on  paper  250,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Box  2898,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN — writer  ex¬ 
perienced — for  newt,  Magasine,  Radio, 
or  Advertiaing.  Young,  attractive,  fin¬ 
est  references,  prefer  New  York.  Box 
2703,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  writer.  Young 
woman.  Experience  on  daily,  radio, 
magaiine.  Editorial  research,  copy, 
B.A.  Journalism.  Box  2804,  Editor  4 
Pnbliaher. _ 

NEWS  WRITER.  Vast  experienee  re¬ 
porting;  newawrite  and  editorials 
seeks  position  on  daily.  Ellis  Kramer, 
4  Perry  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

★  PRB-ARMT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Afternoon  daily.  26,  single,  ex-Uni- 
versity  Michigan  Varsity  atblet-  and 
journalism  gradoato,  aecka  same  poei- 
tion  on  medium  city  daily  with  ebanea 
to  do  Sporta  program  in  event  paper 
operatea  Radio  station.  Can  doubla  in 
featarea  and  general  newa.  Army  ro- 
portlng  experience.  Box  2816.  Editor 
RADIO  EDITOR.  Newapaper  and 
Magaaina.  Prefera  New  York  area. 
Box  3778,  Editor  4  Publiaher._ 

it  REPORTER  Rawrita,  40.  World 
war  i;  siugie,  hualtky,  .-.ober;  ‘20 
years.  Metropolitsn  snd  raral  cover- 
sge.  Travelled,  idle  through  illness 
and  gets  priority.  All  beats,  good 
background;  write  human  interest, 
straight  news.  Onild  salary  or  par. 
Ready  to  work  Eastern  area.  Box 

2848.  Editor  4  Pnbliaher. _ 

REPORTER  —  Washington  newsman, 
writer;  Capital  reporter,  editor  ataff 
writer;  Capital  reporter,  edidtor,  radio 
trade  press  representative  since  1034; 
seeks  correspondent  assignment.  Ex¬ 
cellent  government  contacts.  Box 
2889,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  4  years  writing  experi- 
enee,  seeks  radio,  pnblieity,  newspaper 
position.  New  York  City  and  vicinity 
preferred.  Box  2875,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

REPORTER — 20,  two  years'  experi¬ 
enee  police,  mske-np.  sports,  editing, 
genersi  assignments,  references.  Box 

2901,  Ed'tor  4  PnbUsher. _ 

SEASONED  Newspaperwoman  —  Bora 
reporter,  good  writer,  wide  civilian 
experience  in  reporting  re-write,  fea¬ 
tures.  now  In  Army  Piibi'c  Relations, 
svsl'abie  soon.  Box  28.52.  Editor  4 
Pnhliaher. 

SPORTS  EDTTOR 

Writer  of  long  experienee  with  ability. 
Desires  better  opportnn'tv  in  good 
rifv.  Or  rhsnre  on  Copvdesk.  Box 
2892.  Editor  4  Piibli-her. 

★  STARS  4  SfRTPBS  writer; 
awarded  certificate  of  Merit  bv  Army 
for  public  relations  work  in  Ersnee; 
news,  featnres.  re-write;  seeks  eon- 
neetion.  Box  2891.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  PUOMT  WBOPfIMAl 
Reeks  poaltlm  as  News  os  Msasgfag 
Editor  OB  AfterBean  paper.  cHy  of 
mifMMt  te  IfAfWMI  Pseside  eseeltewt 

refersBiaa  New  amplegefi  ea  Metre- 
i^Hsa  aaeralBg  paper.  Rex  3Mt. 
Bdlter  4  PaMlaher. 


Silpatiai  WaiOBrf— E^lorial 
HARVARD  ORADUAIE,  81,  juat  fU- 
ished  5  ysara  aa  Naval  officer,  deatrea 
poaition.  Any  category  oa  amall  daily. 
Have  assured  otter  City  editorship 
large  Metropolitan  paper  but  prefer 
all-around  grounding  la  newspaper 
profession  with  view  to  publishing. 
Newspaper  experience  3  years  general 
assignments  rewrite.  Am  intelligent, 
large  physically,  in  excellent  health. 
Married.  Nuw  on  East  Coast  but  will 
consider  any  location.  Box  2888,  Edi- 

tor  4  Publisher. _ 

ENERGETIC  young  newspaper  womaa. 
Reliable  reporter,  demon  deskinan,  vi- 
vaciuui  feature  writer.  Box  2826, 

Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

it  VETERAN,  6  years  magaiine  free¬ 
lancing,  working  on  weekly  papers, 
doing  Army  publicity,  wants  report¬ 
ing  job,  preferably  on  daily  near  uni¬ 
versity.  Bob  Kenser.  Route  1.  Box  85, 

Arlington  Heights.  Illinois. _ 

it  VETEBAN — 32.  married,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  editorial,  spurts,  <ir  advertising 
dept,  on  daily  or  weekly.  8  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Recent  editor  service  pub- 
licatiOD  in  Alaska.  Howard  Kosbaa, 

17  N.  High,  Waukon.  1  owa. _ 

WOMAN  with  desk  experience  on 
Daily  of  50,0110  cirruhition  wants  writ¬ 
ing  Job  oo  metropolitan  paper.  Regu¬ 
lar  contributor  of  editorisl.-,  features, 
book  reviews  in  leading  dailies.  Box 
28'28.  Editor  4  Poblisher. _ 

WOMAN  ON  PAPER  with  35.000  cir- 
cnistion  wants  reporting  job  on  city 
dully.  Box  2829,  Editor  4  Pubiisher. 

WRITER  —  Ohemicsl  engiUMr.  Ex¬ 
perienced  chemtcul.  mechanicul,  elec¬ 
tronic  manufacturing.  Articles  pub¬ 
lished.  Seeks  opportunity  editorial, 
technical,  copywriting.  Box  2888, 
Editor  4  Pobfisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  with  four  yssrs'  experi¬ 
ence  on  wire  snd  Sports  desk  of  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  newspapers,  desires  job 
on  daily.  Write  Bos  183,  Lake  Milla, 
Iowa. 

SiluBliaw  Waaiai — MackMweal 

MECHANICAL  snpt.  pretaroom,  stereo, 
30  years'  wids  praetieal  experirnee, 
malateaaaee  repsirs  trooble.  running, 
erecting  early  snd  laatast  modela  Goas, 
Hoe  presses.  Box  2801.  Editor  4  Pnb- 

Usher.  _ . 

NEWSPAPER  Press  Room  superin¬ 
tendent  or  Mechsniesl  supt.;  newspa¬ 
per  executive  of  wide  experience. 
Background  of  practical  aad  bnsinsaa 
ability.  Box  2863.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

OOMPOSINO  ROOM  Snpt. — Smooth, 
aggressive,  economical.  Laat  job  7 
years.  Box  2884,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

mechanical  supt.  —  Composing 
Room  Rapt.,  sassoned  all  dapartmanta. 
Box  2883,  Editor  4  Puhlisher. 


photographer — Five  yaara*  nawa 
aad  eommereial  experioaee.  three  ycBra 
with  photo  syndicate  inclnding  darh- 
room.  Desires  position  doing  newspn- 
per  or  magasioe  photography. 
piste  equipment.  Oo  nnywhoro  includ¬ 
ing  Poreign  conntriei.  Box  2818. 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

it  EX-SERVICE  news  photographer, 
seven  years  photographic  experience 
desires  position.  Box  2879.  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

SitnalioDa — PnfcKc  ReUlinns 
PUBLld~RBLAT10NS  or  sssisUnt  to 
busy  executive.  12  years'  nswspn^r 
experience.  Pour  years  responsible 
position  with  U.  8.  Government.  Uni¬ 
versity  grsdnate  in  Journalism.  News¬ 
papers,  house  orgsBt.  Trade  jonmnls. 
Box  2882.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

it  PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Experienced 
writer.  Newspaper  bnchgronnd,  mer¬ 
chandising  knowledge.  Create  book¬ 
lets.  press  relessos,  histories.  Vet¬ 
eran,  29,  married.  Box  2880,  Editor 
4  PnWisher.  _ 

WASHINGTON  NEtrSMAN,  80.  Vet¬ 
eran,  presently  employed:  Capital  ataff 
writer  editor,  radio  trade  preta  repm- 
sentatlve,  pablielst  ainee  1984;  aoeha 

Sohlie  relationa  coanaotioa.  Excoilent 
fovemment  contaeta.  Box  .3870,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Pnhliaher. 


>Mr«|  A  r«ILISN'tRif»9  NovmiAw  17.  1f4«^ 


“Sherwood,  who  quite  often  Mr.  MacNell  then  sought 
uses  the  theater  as  a  sample  aid  of  Herbert  Vere  Bvatt 
room  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods,  Australia  who  assisted 
again  sets  out  to  peddle  pet  in  having  the  committee  r«p 
points.  His  material  is  shoddy,  passed  by  the  parent  coma 
Guess  what  he  works  himself  sion  at  an  open  meeting.  It « 
into  a  lather  over  this  time — he  _  *'*'  ■■  -  " 

_  .  . .  ,  wants  us  to  declare  war  on  Ger 

INTRIGUED  by  reports  from  liberal."  Vlnion,  receives  a  good  many  and  Japan."  "  . 

Washington  and  Boston  that  hand  from  the  New  York  audi-  mer,  Mirror. 

Robert  ^erwood’s  new  play,  ence  when  he  gratuitously  in-  v,,! _ 1— 

“The  Rugged  Path,”  had  some-  jects  the  National  Association  of  rather  than  a  challenging 

thing  to  say  about  newspapers.  Manufacturers  into  the  discus-  absorbing  play  .  .  .  self-con-  press, 
mostly  unfavorable,  and  that  the  sion.  But  to  us  it  seems  our  scious,  wordy  and  disappointing  ‘ 
star,  Spencer  Tracy,  had  threat-  hero  doesn’t  react  as  a  liberal  behind  footlights.”  —  Howard 
ened  to  bolt  the  show  at  least  should  when  he  quits  his  job  Barnes,  Herald  Tribune. 

- . - j  ^  ticket  without  a  fight  and_  joins  the  “Good  writing,  good  acting, 

news  value,  intelligent  produc-  _  .  _ _ 

tion  and  an  idea.” — John  Chap-  should  be  warned, 
man.  News.  A  few  days  ago  we  received  t 

•  •  •  wire  from  the  Athens  (Tena.i 

A  SMALL  but  important  part  Daily  Post -Athenian  asking 
of  history  should  be  clarified,  what  we  knew  of  a  new  mag- 
It  has  to  do  with  the  efforts  of  azine,  “Pictorial  America.”  W« 
one  New  York  newspaper  man  had  never  heard  of  H 
to  have  a  guarantee  for  world-  checked  several  sources  that 

should  know  of  such  thinga.  No 
one  was  aware  of  such  a  publi¬ 
cation  so  we  replied  to  tb« 
newspaper  in  that  vein. 

Later  we  were  surprised  to 
receive  a  clipping  from  the  Post- 
Athenian  quoting  our  wire  a^ 
similar  answers  from  sevnal  tt 
wnu  sociation  managers.  Here  is  tht 
reporters  story  as  told  by  that  newspaper; 

"A  few  days  ago  a  man  bleu 
into  Athens  and  secured  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  two  gitupi 
(P-TA)  in  need  ot  funds,  to 
sponsor  a  project  to  featuse  tki 
hometown  in  a  magazine  vagoe- 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Although  we  do  not  have  > 
free  press  guarantee  written  ia 
-Lee  Morti-  to  the  United  Nations  Chaitia 

_  we  do  have  promise  that  tla 

'Series  of  animated  editorials  meetings  of  the  UNO  Ommu 
and  Assembly  will  be  opened  to  th 
r““  Mr.  MacNeil’s  coatriby 
tion  to  this  important  victor 
has  never  been  reported 
•  •  * 

A  NEW  racket  is  appearing  is 
small  towns  and  publishen 


twice,  we  purchased  a  _ 

this  week  immediately  after  the  Navy  as  a  cook  to  do  his  part 

opening  to  see  for  ourselves  in  the  war.  He  apparently  has 

what  particular  bee  Mr.  Sher-  ideals  but  they  are  difficult  for 

wood  has  in  his  bonnet  this  time,  the  audience  to  catch. 

We  report  first  of  all  that  Mr.  Why  Sherwood  selects  “aid 
Sherwood’s  return  to  the  theater  to  Russia”  as  the  point  on  which 
after  five  ye^  results  in  a  poor  to  put  newspapers  in  a  bad  light 
piay— bad  theater,  as  they  say.  is  unknown.  Hlstoricaily  speak- 

And  in  this  we  are  supported  jng,  Russia  was  no  friend  of  the  _  „ _ _  .  - 

by  eight  of  the  drama  critics  on  u.  S.  until  she  was  attacked  by  wide  press  freedom  written  into 
nine  New  York  newspapers.  In  Germany  and  many  of  our  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 

spite  of  ^at.  New  York  theater  Washington  big  shots  were  in  tions  Organization  at  the  San 

Sf***"^  being^  w^t  are  and  doubt  about  giving  help  to  the  Francisco  Conference. 

_  Also.  On  leaving  San  Francisco 

will  after  attending  the  opening  ses¬ 
sions  we  asked  Neil  MacNeil, 
assistant  night  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  who 
!  I  ‘  1__  Times’  - 

there,  if  he  would  keep  us  post¬ 
conference  develop- 
this  free  press  angle. 

He  assured  us  he  would  and 
was  responsible  for  E  &  P  hav¬ 
ing  several  stories  on  it  later. 

After  hearing  many  of  the 
foreign  delegates  make  protes¬ 
tations  in  behalf  of  a  free  press, 

Mr.  MacNeil  realized  nothing 
was  being  done  about  it  and 
decided  to  try  his  own  hand, 
yjjj  Getting  the  ear  of  Victor  An- 

.  dres  Delaundre,  Peruvian  dele-  -  - 

gate,  Mr.  MacNeil  outlined  his  a™*; 

idea  to  write  a  guarantee  into  ci- — 

,  the  Charter.  Defimndre  called  for  the 

less  Fernan  Cisneros,  Per- 

V,,,*  uvian  Ambassador  to  Mexico  -----  ,  - 
and  former  editor  of  La  Prensa.  ^  aiueee, 

Linta,  who  offered  the  sugges- 
I  tion  to  the  technical  committee 
considering  the  structure  and 
“  procedure  of  the  General  As- 
sembly.  Cisneros  was  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

The  proposal  was  defeated  by 
the  contention  of  the  United 
States.  United  King^m  and 
Russia  that  this  committee  work 
*  vvas  entirely  procedural  and  had 
If  nothing  to  do  with  principles. 

'1*  A  Canadian  compromise  was 
then  offered:  to  instruct  the 
u__  committee  rapporteur  to  record 
as  the  will  of  the  conunittee 
that  at  its  first  meeting  the 
Assembly  should  adopt  a  regula- 
*1  ■  tion  that  its  meetings  be  open 

to  the  press  and  public  of  the  , —  - -  - -  - 

world.  worth  attemptmg  again- 


Tracy  having  built  up  box  Communists  at  that  time, 
office  appeal  as  a  Hollywood  average  theater-goer 

star  in  lus  15-year  absence  from  never  question  it,  but  news- 
Broadway,  the  play  will  prob-  paper  men  will  wonder  why  a 

ably  ^ve  a  moderately  long  fighting  editor,  such  as  Vlnion  . . . 

run.  Tracy  turns  m  a  fine  per-  supposed  to  be.  lets  a  staff  headed  the 
fornnance  with  the  material  at  naan  outline  his  views  on  Russia, 
hand.  a£  he  always  does,  albeit  then  tells  him  to  write  the  lead  ed  on 
underplaying  his  role.  editorial  on  it,  and  stands  by  ments 

The  plot  is  built  around  without  a  move  while  the  star 
“Morey  Vinioit,”  a  pre-war  for-  man  is  discharged, 
eign  correspondent  who  returns  I 

to  his  newspaper  to  become 
editor  In  1940.  Reared  and  edu-  j 

cated  by  “the  old  man.”  de- 
ceased  father  of  the  present  pub- 
Usher,  Vlnion  (Tracy)  Jf. 

himself  opposed  by  the  publish- 
er  and  the  business  manager 
on  the  issue  of  lend-lease  to 
Russia  after  Germany’s  attack. 

Vinion,  the  liberal,  favoring  aid 
to  Russia  to  halt  the  Nazi  ttde.  “5^“ 
stands  by  without  a  word  when 
the  business  office  fires  his  best  wooas 
writer  for  an  editorial  advocat-  [uanagi 
ing  such  lend-lease.  Then  Vin- 
ion  bows  out  gracefully,  leaving 
the  newspaper  in  the  hands  of 
the  business  manager  who  is 
thinking  only  of  advertiser  re-  ^ 

action,  joins  the  Navy  and  has 
his  ship  sunk  in  the  Pacific.  He 
ends  up  by  gating  killed  in  a 
guerrila  action  against  the  Japs  j?' 

on  a  Philippine  island,  "rae 
pUy  ends  in  1945  in  the  White  J 

House  with  Vlnion’s  wife  receiv- 
ing  a  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  , 
posthuntously.  ~  good 

fice  ext 

LMIle  Action  influeni 

Although  the  play  has  12  of  his  1 
scenes  in  two  acts  it  contains  of  any 
little  action.  Vinion  ably  de-  known, 
livers  a  number  of  lengthy  “Mer 
Sherwood  philosophies  on  the  strung 
state  of  the  nation  and  the  fu-  teresnr 
ture  of  the  world.  But  the  ing.  bu 
whole  play  leaves  one  up  in  to  deve 

the  air.  It  has  no  conclusions,  intellec _ _ _ 

Its  appeal  for  world  unity  and  thinking  expected  from  a  drama- 
understanding  is  weak.  Its  clos-  tlst  of  Mr.  Sherwood’s  reputa- 
ing  scene  is  an  anti-climax.  tion  and  experience.” — Wilella 
Concerning  newspapers.  Au-  Waldorf,  Post, 
thor  Sherwood’s  opi^n  appears  “It  is  tinged  with  good  will 
to  be  sununed  up  in  the  words  and  right  thinking,  but  it  is 
of  one  charactw  —  “superficial  never  penetrated  by  strong  feel- 
liberalism  and  fundamental  re-  ings  or  sharp  convictions.  It  is 
action.”  “Reaction”  is  portrayed  as  unimpeachaUe  and  as  undy- 
in  the  weakling  publisher  and  namic  and  as  long-winded  as 
the  venal  business  manager  who  the  usual  Sunday  sermon.”— 
let  budneaB  office  intereA  inter-  Lewis  Kronenberger,  PM. 
fere  with  the  editorial  policy  of  “Soft  and  a  Uttle  shapeless.” 
the  paper.  The  “ftindamental  — Lewis  Nichols.  7*tmes. 


ly  intimated  to  be  of  wide  cir 
culation  in  the  national  field. 
It  has  a  high-sounding  nsBS| 
‘Pictorial  Americe.’ 

“Next  a  woman  reporter  ead 
associate  editor  of  the  magazine 
hit  town  for  the  purpose  ol 
gathering  materiai  for  a  festvu* 

-  ,  _  1,  accompanied  by  1 
member  of  the  P-TA  grotm  aelb 


“Advertising  was  sold  at  fh 
a  throw  and  pictures  at  an  added 

_  !  is  stated.  Pfettr 

cheap  for  a  magazine  of  natioMi 
circulation.  local  group 

are  promised  40%  of  the  piv 
ceeds  above  the  first  $109. 

“When  the  deal  is  concluded 
the  ‘Pictorial  America’  probebb 
_  printed  and  something  fflie  1 
hundred  copies  are  sent  te  cad 
group  to  be  sold  at  a  purported 
price  of  seventy-five  cents  each.* 
the  newspaper  says.  “Whether 


When  qucstioa-HuraiunanU  briaa  hot  tampor*  to  tha 
home,  nowipopor  roadora  turn  to  Tho  Hoskia 
InlormotioB  Sorvice,  Woshiastoo,  D.  C.,  for  “ordor.” 
Over  130,000,000  Amoricoas  oosoao  in  ■iulinc  do- 
hatos.  and  only  tho  ooa  corroct  aniwar  «wins> 
an  authoritattoa  gaval. 


The  Fort  Way  me  Jeurmel-CoMette  (S3,2Si 
im  m  new  eomtrmeter  for  The  Hmekim  Servtco. 
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